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PREFACE 


When  I  carac  to  Huntingdon  forty-four  year*  ago  the  county, 
leaving  out  one  of  its  nivtuicipalttieii,  St.  Anicet,  \va^  as  solidly 
Protcitant  a»  any  in  Ontario.  I  have  \vitiie!*«ed  the  dccUne  of  iti 
I'roteRtant  population  tv,  the  point  of  btfiii;^  in  the  minority.  The  lame 
change,  only  in  n  more  marked  degree,  ha»  taken  place  in  nil  the^oun* 
ties  east  of  the  Richelieu.  Misaifliiuoi,  founded  !)y  U.  E.  Loyalists,  iias 
censed  to  be  Protestant.  Drummond.Woir-,  Sliefford  in.iy  lie  said  to  he 
Catholic.  The  transformation  han  been  goin;^  on  with  Htartling  r.ipid- 
ity  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Often,  when  friends  deplored  the  de- 
parture of  I'rotestant  farmers,  I  heard  thtm  nsk,  "Did  the  electors  of 
the  other  provinces  know  what  is  happening  to  us  in  Quel>ec,  wou'd 
they  not  intervene?"  I  thou;;ht  of  including  testimony  from  rcsi  Icnts 
of  different  sections  as  to  the  extent  of  the  change  going  on,  hut  ile^ist- 
ed  on  finding  reluctance  to  puttin,:^  their  names  to  the  inform.^tion  they 
gave  me.  This  was  no  reflection  on  tliese  friends,  for  to  make  them- 
BeU-es  known  would  be,  in  tli':ir  several  neighborhoods,  to  expose  them 
to  the  malignity  of  the  dominant  power.  Tin.-  proof  of  the  ex^nulsiou 
of  Protestnnt  farmers  is  abundant  without  individual  evidence.  It  is 
palpable  to  the  most  unobservant.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  thii 
book  will  help  the  Protestant  farmers.  There  is,  however,  no  quettion 
as  to  the  fatiare  of  the  policy  that  has  been  pursued— the  policy  of 
fawning,  of  silence,  of  loud  tnlk  about  tolerance,  liroad-miLide  ln.;st, 
living  in  peace  nnd  ;i.'irmony, — a  policy  moat  agreeable  socially,  in  busi- 
ness profitable,  in  public  life  the  only  road  to  preferment,  but  tinder 
which  the  Prt)tC8tant  fanners  have  gone  on  disappearing.  Agitation 
on  their  behalf  mny  f.iil  to  help  thctn,  but  cannot  make  their  situation 
worse.  Viewing  the  immense  resources  of  the  chiirth  of  Rome  in  Que- 
bec, how  its  intliici.ee  perniciitcs  every  channel  of  life  and  bends  everv 
interest  to  advance  iis  own,  with  no  encouragement  from  the  other 
provinces, no  offer  to  help  them, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Prftestnnt 
farmers  of  i)ueUc  have  hiilurlo  made  no  resistance.    The  expressio  n 


I  ^ 


oftm  heard  among  them,  "What',  the  uk  of  butting  onr  heads  against 
astonewall?"  "We don't  like  it,  so  let  as  get  ont  and  leave  the  pro- 
vince to  them,"  represents  their  attitude.  While  Protestants  form  a 
smaller  part  of  Quebec  than  they  did,  yet  at  no  period  have  they  con- 
tributed so  laige  a  proportion  of  the  revenue,  either  in  customs  duties 
or  taws  imposed  by  the  legislature.  They  are  th  t  chief  taxpavers,  yet 
It  IS  .'.  significant  commentary  on  their  policy  of  tame  submission,  that 
they  never  exercised  less  influence  at  Ottawa  and  Quebec.  In  the  hope 
that  a  plain  statement  of  the  case  of  the  Protestant  farmers  of  Quebec 
will  bring  them  help,  and  lead  to  such  legal  changes  as  will  preserve 
those  settlements  that  are  still  substantially  intact,  I  have  written 
this  book.  Doing  so  means'  to  me  loss  of  friends  and  loss  of  busi- 
ness, so  that  nothing  save  a  sense  of  djty  actuates  me.  I  could  not 
find  a  publisher,  even  in  Toronto,  and  the  printing,  poor  as  it  is,  was 
effected  at  a  sacrifice. 


Huntingdon,  August  12, 1907. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  eighteenth  century  was  Hear- 
ing its  end  before  the  solitude  of 
that  vast  regioB  which  lies  south 
of  the  parislios  tlmt  border  the  St. 
Lawrence,  between  the  Chaudiere 
and  tlio  RiclieliuH,  was  disturbed  by 
aught  save  tlie  cry  of  the  water- 
fowl as  it  winged  its  way  over  lake 
Mcniphremagng.or  the  howl  of  the 
wolf  from   its   rooky  den   on   the 
slopes  of    Mount  Tom.      The  old 
world  had  been  rent  by  wars,  dy- 
nasties had    risen,  flourished,  and 
<lisappeared,    and     yet    that     be- 
witching e.^pnnse  of  forest,   lake, 
and   mountain,  threaded    by  rivers 
beside    which     the    Thames    and 
Clyde  are  but  streamlets,  continu- 
ed undisturbed,  its  beauty  and  pos- 
sibilities of  wealth  alike  unknown 
From  a  sky  as  clear  as  that  of  Italy 
the  sun  bathed  this  region  of  ro- 
mantic lieauty  summer  after  sum- 
mer, autumn  dyed  its  mantle  of 
forest  in  hues  of  gold  and  scarlet 
and  winter  mantled  it  in  ice  and 
snow,  but  all   this  loveliness  for 
uncounted  centuries  was  unseen  by 
man,  .•save  when  .some  lone  Indian 
in  search  of  game   strayed   from 
his  fellows.     It  must  be  a  bafflino- 
thought  to  the  dweller  of  the  Old 
World   that  a  stretch  of  country 
larger  and  fairer    than    that   for 
which  kings  foujjht  and  vast  arm- 
ies perished  remained  unowned  and 
unoccupied  down    to  a  period  al- 
most within  the  memory  of  a  few 
yet  living. 

The.  day.  however  long  delayed 
came  at  la-st  when  the  white  man, 
intent  on  making  a  home  in  this 
long  secluded  land,  crossed  its 
charmed  frontier.  Hl,  was  a  scout 
from  a  host  of  people  dissatisfied 
with  the  granite  hills  of  New  Eng- 
land. His  rille  was  his  dependence 
tor  foo.i:  hi,s  a.xe  his  weaoon  for 


subduing  this  untamed  wilderness. 
Selecting  the  spot  for  his  future 
home  on  the  bank  of  some  glassy 
lake,  where  the  growth  of  timber 
told  his  experienced  eye  the  .soil 
was  rich,  he  woke  the  echoes  which, 
for  aught  we  know,  had  slumber- 
ed since  the  world  was  new,  as  he 
felled  the  first  tree,  and  with  it  the 
virgin  poM  of  an  untold  past  was 
soiled  and  the  charm  of  this  lonir- 
secreted  solitude  broken.  The  deer, 
.startled  as  it  grazed  on  the  spring- 
buds  by  the  unwonted  sound,  leapt 
into  the  darkest  recesses  of  a  forest 
whose  hour  had  come.     With  the 
admirable   skill  of    the  American 
woodsman    the   newcomer    hewed 
and  shaped   the   fallen  trees  and 
then  drew  them  together  to  form 
a  rude  shelter    that  would  serve 
until  a  better  house  could  be  built 
Then  ho  left,  blazing  the  trees  as 
he  went  backward.forming  the  first 
avenue  of  communication.    Before 
a  month  ha-s  sped  he  return.?,  but 
not  alone:  bis  wife  and  children  are 
with  him.    From  dawn  to  dark  the 
sound  of  the  axe  is  heard,  the  fell- 
ed trees  are  piled  together,  and  one 
night   the  glare  of  their  burning 
gilds  forest  and  lake.     The  wife 
and  mother  aids  the  stalwart  hus- 
band in  rolling  aside  the  trunks 
that  defied   the  fire,  and  the  first 
clearance  is  made.     The  seed,  so 
painfully  carried  on  the  back  from 
the  far-south  home  in  Massachu- 
setts, is  committed  to  the  virgin  soil, 
and  in  its  rapid  growth  the  eager 
couple  see  food  for  the  coming  win- 
ter.    But  there  is  no  cessation  to 
their  toil.    The  war  on  the  forest 
goes  on  and  logs  are  shaped  for 
a  shanty  that  will  defy  the  wea- 
ther.     When  the  corn  begins  to 
tassel  visitoi-s  come,  relatives  and 
old   neighbors    to  see    for  them- 


selves  this  new  land  and  li.iw  their 
friends  are  faring  in  it.  They  help 
to  rear  the  modest  shanty  and  hav- 
ing seen  liow  much  better  this 
country  is  than  that  where  they 
dwell,  they  resolve  to  make  the 
change  when  they  have  gathered 
their  harvest  from  tlioir  stoney 
fields.  Before  the  first  snowflakes 
■fly  from  not  one  but  half-a-dozen 
shanties  smoke  rises  above  the  tree- 
tops. 

Once  started,  the  growth  of  the 
settlements  was  rapid.    Paths  were 
blazed   from   what    is    now   New 
Hampshire  /".jd  Vermont,  and  over 
them  streamed  a  hardly  class  into 
the  recesses  of  the  newly  opened 
region.     Those  in  the  western  sec- 
tion   found  convenient    access   to 
Montreal  by  way  of  the  Richelieu 
and  by  opening  short  lines  of  road 
northward,  but  tho.se  to  the  east 
were  not  so  fortunate.     They  were 
much  farther  south  of  the  St  Law- 
rence and  a  broad  belt  of  hilly  cof.n- 
try,  covered  with  forest,  bade  deti- 
ance  to  their  efforts  to  reach  Que- 
bec.     The  settlements  had  ^Town 
to   some   importance    long   bifura 
even  a  rumor  reached  the  ears  of 
the  people  of  that  city  of  what  was 
going  on   to  the  south.     Trappers 
first  brought  word  of  the  incur- 
sion  of    New  England    squatters 
into  Canada  and  lumbermen  glad- 
ly found   in  the   new  settleuTents 
an  unexpected  source  of  supplies. 
When  the  facts  became  known  the 
elder  Papineau  and  his  coterie  were 
annoyed:  they  desired  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  English-speaking 
people,  and,  had  it  been  in  their 
power,   would    have   expelled  the 
new-co.i\ers.      The   governor  pro- 
posed a  road  be  built  from  Quebec 
to  give  them  access   to  the  city. 
Papineau  re  ;ntcd  the  proposal:  the 
legislative  assembly  would  not  vote 


a  sou  for  such  a  purpose.    The  pro- 
posed road  hung  fire  until,  in  1810, 
Governor  Craig  overrode  the  will 
of    the    legislature  by  employing 
s<iuads  from  the  garrison  to  make 
it.     It  was  indispensable,  he  said, 
to  shew  these  strangers  they  have 
made  themselves  part  of  Canada 
and  to  cause  them  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  its  government.     A  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  them 
and  us,  he  went  on  to  declare,  must 
be  formed,  and  to  secure  the  money 
needed  to  hew  a  path  through  the 
intervening  forest  he  sold  the  land 
It  crossed.      The  summer  of  1810 
was  altogether  unfavorable  for  road 
making  and  the  building  of  bridges 
yet,    despite    rain   and   cold,  the 
soldiers    worked   vigorously.      At 
no  period  had  agriculture  among 
the  habitants  been  at  lower  ebb: 
from  their  wretchedly  tilled  fields 
they  barely  harvested  enough   to 
supply  their  own   wants.      High 
prices,  paid  cash  down,  failed  to 
bring  a  sufficiency  from  the  par- 
ishes surrounding  Quebec  to  feed 
its  garrison.     Governor  Craig  saw 
in    the    new    settlements   a    sure 
source  of  supplies  and  he  was  not 
disappointed     No  sooner  did  hia 
road  tap  them  than  droves  of  cattle 
were  driven  over  it.    At  the  begin- 
miig  of  September  the  price  of  beef 
111  Quebec  market  had  fallen  from 
U  cents  a  pound  to  8,   and  six 
weeks  later  it  could  be  had  tor  6, 
and  of  better  quality  than  the  par- 
ishes supplied.      It  was  a   rough 
road,  stretching  from    Quebec  to 
Shipton,  where  it  connected  with  a 
Mad  the  settlers  had  made,  but  it 
ensured   the   development  of    the 
new  settlements  by  giving  them  a 
market     In  summer  over  it  went 
bellowing  a  succession  of  herds  of 
beef  cattle:  in  winter  sleighs  laden 
with  grain  and   pork.      Mr  Bon- 
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chette.treversing  it  on  its  opening 
tell8  with  astonisliment    the  pro- 
gress he  found  in  tlie  new  settle- 
ments, the  succession  of  tidily-kept 
homes,  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
freshly-planted  orchards,  primitive 
grist  and  saw-mills  on  the  streams 
incipient  villages  with  workshops' 
and  asheries,  churches  and  schools 
The    population    ho    estimated  at 
20,000.      The  coming  of   war   in 
1812  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
whed  the  population.    War  against 
Britain    was    unpopular  in    New 
England  and  the  number  who  vol- 
unteered was  insufficient  to  supply 
the  quota  of  men  required  from 
each  State.     Conscription  had  to 
be  resorted  to,  and  to  escape  the 
draft  hundreds,  possibly  thousands 
fled  across  the  line  into  the  new 
settlements.      Many  in  the  town- 
ships to-day,  who  affect  to  be  of 
U.E.  stock,  are  descendants  of  these 
skedadlers.     An  untoward  effect  of 
the   war  was  the  closing  of  the 
Craig  road.    As  a  possible  avenue 
for  invasion,  its  bridges  were  de- 
stroyed and  the  highway  blocked 
Despite  that,  the  settlements  flour- 
ished.     The  British  commissariat 
was  offering  unheard  of  prices  for 
supplies,  and  cattle  and  grair.  by 
devious  ways  reached   camp  and 
gamson.     With  the  passing  of  the 
wj,r-cloud,which  to  the  ne  .v  settlers 
had  o  Sliver  lining,  prosperity  in- 
creased. Those  stoney  slopes  which 
strike  the  traveller  to-day  as  bar- 
ren, yielded  then,  a  lot  of  ready 
inoney  by  converting  the  trees  that 
c  ad  them  into  potash,  and  once 
cleared  several  crops  of  wheat    To 
be  candid,  all  the  settlers  were  not 
industrious.   Fugitives  from  justice 
found  m  the  new  settlements  safety 
from  U.S.  officers,  for  there  was  no 
Mtradition  treaty.  Bis     p  Stewart 
m  his  experiences  at  Frelighsburg 


has  given  us  a  vivid  insight  into 
the  character  uf  this  lawless  por- 
tion of  the  population.     Mon  who 
nad    Hed   to  escape   paying  their 
debts,  forgers,    thieves,    clustered 
along  the  frontier  and  avoided  de- 
hning   their  crimes   by  usinrr  the 
convenient  phra,se  that  they  were 
nnebound." 
Hitherto  the  population  was  al- 
most entirely  of  American  origin 
the  scattered  communities  bcin^  as 
intensely   New   England    in  ms- 
toras  and  opinion  as  those  in  Ver- 
niont,  New  Hamp.shire,  and  Massa- 
chussets  from  which  they  had  been 
detached,   but    it  was   now  to  be 
leavened  by  an  infusion  from  the 
British  isles.     The  cessation  of  the 
Bonaparte  wars  was  followed  by  a 
collapse  alike   in  agriculture  and 
commerce.      Farmers  were  unable 
to  pay  their  rents,   manufacturers 
could  hnd  no  customers  for  their 
goods,  traders  were  ruined  by  bad 
debts.    In  the  country  farm-labor- 
ers were  starving:  in  the  cities  the 
streets  were  thronged  by  mechanics 
m  search  of  work.      Distress  was 
as  general  as  it  was  acute.  Among 
the  means  of  relief  suggested  was 
emigration.    In  those  days  the  pro- 
posal was  a  novelty,  and,  at  first 
was  repulsive  to  those  to  whom  it 
was  proposed.    Passionate  affection 
for  the  land  of  their  birth,  dread 
ot  a  dangerous  sea-voyage,  and  of 
the  hardships  to  be  mot  in  an  un- 
known land    had  to  be  overcome, 
in   ms  a  beginning  was  made, 
and  the  experiences  of  those  ven- 
turesome spirits  who  led  the  way 
were  eagerly  read.      Their  lettera 
were  passed  from  family  to  family 
in  the  parishes  they  had  left>  They 
told  of  a  good  land  in  the  West 
where  every  man  could  win  a  farm 
by  hard  work.   Repugnance  to  emi- 
gration rapidly  wore  away,  to  give 
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place  to  L'uiierness  to  begin  life  a- 
ncw  beyond  tl.e  Atlantie.    The  Im- 
perial ^  vernmcnt  ossisteil  by  set 
tinjr  asiile  wai-»liip:<  tljiit  luiil  fol- 
luwe  J  the  flag  of  Xtlsoii  to  carry 
tliose    (lisposeJ    to  leave,   coupled 
with  proiuises  of  free  grnnLs  of  land 
and   some  assistance   in  making  a 
start  in  life  in  the  hunh.    Each  year 
saiv  the  volume  of  ci.iigmnts   in- 
crease, and  it  was  no  wonder,  for, 
save  that  lovo  of  native  land  which 
distinguishes    the    Anglo  -  Saxon, 
there  was  naught  to  keep  back  the 
working  classes.      The  lot  of  the 
pensnnti-y  was  peculiarly  hard.  The 
so.T  of  the  cotter,  even  in  those  ten- 
der years  when  othei-s  more  favor- 
ed are  at  school,  was  set  to  work 
to  increase  the  family  earnings  that 
procured   only  the    coarsest  food. 
Jlanhood  was  a  period  of  hopeless 
toil,  every  copper  he  earned  needed 
to  save  those  ho  loved  from  priva- 
tion; cringing  to  the  titled  owner  of 
the  acres  he   labored,  bullied   by 
the  great  man's  factor  to  supply 
iiii>re  money  for  his  e.^tmvagance, 
taxed  on  everything  t- .  maintain  a 
great  military  establishment  and  to 
pay   interest  on   the  public  debt. 
Cliound  down  in  body  and  spirit 
he  saw  no  escape  from  the  shadow 
of  seeking  poor-relief  should  sick- 
ness disable  him  or  when  old  age 
overtook  him  but  by  facing  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Atlantic  passage  in  the 
hold  of  a  small  and  ill-found  ship 
and  of  braving  the  toils  and  priva- 
tions of  the  backwoods.     For  over 
36  summers  there  was  a  constant 
stream  of  sailing-ships,  leaving  the 
porta    of    England,    Ireland,    and 
Scotland,  who.se  course  is,  to  this 
day,  marked  in  ocean   depths   by 
the   Ixmos  of  those   who   perished 
from   disease   and    hunger    while 
gccking  the  S*  Lawrence   to  find 
lefuge    from  the  conditions  they 


were  fleeing  from.     Then  wai  the 
opportunity  of  peopling  the  East- 
srn  Townships   with  Bettler.s  who 
would  have  averted  the  fate  that 
has  overtaken    them,   but  it  was 
missed.      A  few  runlets  from   the 
great  tide  of  immigration  that  was 
sweeping  up  the  St  Lawrence  were 
indeed  turned  into  the  townships, 
but  they   were    trifling  compared 
with  what  they  might  have  been. 
The  cause  was  the  selHshnesa  of  in- 
dividuals, the  fatuity  of  the  local 
government.     Instead  of  holding 
the  land  to  bestow  on  whoever  un- 
dertook to    clear    it,  the  govern- 
ment granted  it  to  favorites.  When 
the  poor  immigrant,  whose  wealth 
lay  in  his    sturdy   limbs,    sought 
land  in  the  townships,  he  found  it 
had  been  conceded  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  owner  wanted 
a  price  he  could  not  pay.     Turned 
aside  he  sought  the  free  grants  in 
Ontario.      Great  blocks    of    land 
were  every  where  thus  held,  whose 
owners    neither    made  roads  nor 
paid  taxes,  yet  whose  property  was 
growing  in  value    from    the   im- 
provements   made    by    the    set- 
tlers around  th«m.     Tens  of  thou- 
sands of    immigrants,  who  would 
have     gladly     filled    the    vacant 
lands   that    lay  between  the  par- 
ishes bordering  on    the    St  Law- 
rence and  the  United  States;  were 
turned  away,  and   the  last  oppor- 
tunity of    making  Quebec  essen- 
tially British   was  lost      Isolated 
parties  of    immigrants,    however, 
did  find  a  footing.     Scattered  over 
the  wide  territory  that  stretches 
between  the    head-waters   of    the 
Jhaudiere  and  the  majestic  Riche- 
lieu settlements  sprung  up,  of  Irish, 
both  from   the  South  and  North, 
of    Lowlanders  and    Highlanders, 
and    of     English,    showing    what 
might  have  been.  This  influx  from 
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the  United  Kingdom,  araall  as  it 
was,  modiKed  the  clmract«r  of  the 
American  clement.  West  of  the 
Eichclicu  there  was  along  the  fron- 
tier a  stretch  of  land  still  in  a  .state 
of  nature.  Here  immigrants  were 
more  successful  in  getting  a  foot- 
hold, and  Laoolle,  Nnpierville,  Cha- 
teauguay  and  Huntingilon  gave 
promise  of  becoming  English-speak- 
ing countie.^!. 

These  settlers  from  the  Old  Land 
started  under  different  conditions 
from  the  Americans,  who  could  re- 
gain their  hirthplace  by  a  few  days' 
journey    along   forest    paths,  who 
were  in  their    native  clement  in 
bush-life,  and  who   knew   how  to 
meet  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate. 
The  Lowland  Scot,  with  his  fami- 
ly, rejoiced    to  be    released   from 
shipboard  with  its  horrors  of  dirt, 
disease,  and  lack  of  food  and  water! 
eagerly  sought  the  bush  of  which 
he  had  heard  so  much.  When  land- 
ed on  the  lot  he  had  acquired,  and 
the  cadence  of  the  paddles  of  the 
canoe  that  had  conveyed  the  fami- 
ly was  lost  in  the  distance,  he  had 
time  to  survey  his  new  estate.   His 
wife,  seated  on  the  chest  that  re- 
presented their  chief  wealth,  over- 
come by  the  sense  of  perfect  isola- 
tion, realizing  their  separation  from 
kindred  and  fearful  of  the  future 
in    this    lonesome  wilderness,  un- 
able  to  stifle  her  emotions,  burst 
into   weeping,  while  the    younger 
children  around  her,  unable  to  com- 
prehend lier  regrets  for  the  past  or 
her  fears  for  the  future,  were  lost 
in  wonder  and  admiration  of  tbe 
novel    sights     which     surrounded 
theiu,     and    Colley,    whom     they 
could   not  bear    to    leave   behind 
when  they  left  their   homo   am  I'd 
Scotland's  hills,  barked  in  delight 
at  the  squirrels  who,  darting  from 
tree  to  tree,  eyed  the  new-c.imers 


with  daring  curiosity.    The  father, 
as  he  scanned  the  over-sliadowin" 
trees,    which    opened    in    endl,.ss 
vistas    wherever     he    turned    his 
gaze,   realized    the    gigantic    task 
he    bad    assumed     in    concpierin"- 
these  giants  of  the  forest  and  wrin'" 
ing  from  the  soi',  cumbiTod  witli 
the  litter  of  centuries,  the  food  to 
feed  bis  dear  ones.     The  feeling  of 
despair  that  hovered  near  was  dn\- 
en  back  by  the  pi-oud  thought  that, 
the  land  on  which  he  stood  was  his 
own,  and  that,  for  the  first  tiiu..  in 
his  life, what  he  wrought  fur\v(uil  I 
he  his.    Grasping  the  axe  bo  had 
bought  at  Quebec   he,  unused  to 
handling  it,    awkwardly  attacked 
vhe  saplings  around  him  to  forui  ,i 
covering   against   the  cold  of  the 
fast-coming  night,  while   his  wit'..-, 
suppressing  her   emotiims,   set  to 
work  to  light  a  fire  and  prepare 
their  first  meal.     When  the  plaeiil 
surface  of  the  river  was  reflecting 
the  glow  of  the  evening  sky,  the 
father    ceased  his    labors    and  all 
gathererl  to   partake    of   it,    with 
thankful  hearts.   And  then,  befoj-e 
retiring  beneath  the  booth  of  poles 
and  brush    the   father   had   njiia- 
aged  to  shape,  with  no  .sound  to 
disturb  them  save  the    chitter  of 
some  mother-bird  as  she  gathered 
her  nestlings  under  her  wings,  and 
the  laving  of  the  stream  on  who  e 
bank  they  clustered,  rose,  for  tl:e 
first  time  since  Creati(i}i'sda',vi!,  the 
sounds  of  praise  and  prayer.  Willi 
full  liiMrts  that  p-alm  in  wliieii  ti.e 
Scottish   peasantry  have  lor  g.  n- 
erations  c.xpresseil  alike  their  i.n^t 
in  and   thankfulness  to  an   e\er- 
prcscnt  (Jod,  the  23rd,   was  sii:ig, 
then  the    father   poured   out    hes 
griitituilu   to   Him   hI,„   i.ud   |,ix- 
served   tlieni   amid  the  danger-  of 
the    deep     and     whose     kindness 
had  followed    them  into  the  wil- 


demcss     At  the  petition  for  tliose 
thej-  had  left  behind,  the  answer- 
ing soh  of  wife  and  doughter  spoke 
of    thu    undoing  affection  of  the 
boot    for    kith   and  kin,  and  for 
the  dear  old  land.      The  help  of 
distant    neighbors     having    been 
sought,  a  day  was  fixed   for  a  bee, 
when  trees  by  the  score  were  felled 
and  out  of  their  trunks  logs  fash- 
ioned to  build  the  walls  of  a  shanty 
and  when  the  wife  took  possession 
she  telt  prouder  of  it  than  a  duch- 
ess of  her  mansion.  Their  days  were 
days  of  unceasing  toil,  of  hardship 
and    privation:  when    the   nirrhta 
grow  long  and  the  maples  were  red- 
dening, the  store  of  potatoes  hoed 
in  amid  the  tree  roots  was  secured 
and  these  were  the  chief  winter's 


-..«  .,..^,,c  «ere  iiie  cniei  Winters 
tood.  The  patching  and  tncndin" 
of  clothes  to  resist  the  bitter  col3 
of  a  Canadian  winter,  the  unre- 
mitting warfare  with  the  axe  to 
enlarge  the  clearing,  the  joy  in  se- 
curing the  first  pig,  the  first  cow 
1 10  first  horse,  the  widening  fields 
the  growing  niean.>i,  encouroged  ef- 
fort and  deepened  satisfaction,until 
the  time  came  when  the  parents 
could  rest  in  simple  competency. 
All,  however,  in  that  severe  ordeal 
were  not  successful.  Many  who 
tried  to  carve  from  the  forest  inde- 
pendent homes  lost  heart  and  aban- 
doned what  they  had  accomplished 


but  the  majonty  persevered  until 
success  rewarded  their  efforts,  and 
from  forbidding  wilderness  of 
swamp  and  bush  they  created  what 
came  to  bo  ranked  among  the 
finest  agricultural  sections  of  the 
Uoininion. 

These  scttlere,  whether  Ameri- 
can or  British,  dispossessed  no- 
body. The  country  they  occupied 
«  as  in  a  state  of  nature  when  thev 
went  upon  It  for  it  had  never  been 
ceded,  the  title  being  still  held  by 
the  crown.  In  the  name  of  the 
king  governors  gave  these  settlers 
patents  for  their  lots  and  promised 
Oiem  protection  umler  the  laws  of 
England.  The  land,  therefore,  was 
bv 'fh^  "V'Joriiy  of  the  king  and 
by  thejr  labor  in  clearing  and 
bringing  it  into  cultivation     Yet 

tatives  of  the  majority  as  intruders- 
as  being  where  they  had  no  right 

'  :,  ^  n°  '"•"'"'■y  "f  Quebec  dur- 
mg  the  19th  century  Lgely  con- 
sists  of  attempts,  under  varied 
pretences,  to  drfve  them  away:  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  sees 
the  frmtion  of  these  attempts  To 
trace  t^  their  source  the  causes  of 
this  antipathy  to  English-speaking 
occupants  of  the  land  in  Quebec 
and  f  Mow  its  results  is  the  pur° 
pose  ot  t.,.3  book.  ^ 


CHAPTER  1. 


When  the  feudal  system     was 
strong,  when  to  be  a  soldier  was 
considered  the  proper  occupation 
of  a  gentleman,  when  war  was 
chronic,  and     Europe     a  battle- 
field, there  came  the  astounding 
anno-  .cement  that  a  new  world 
had  been  found  beyond    the    At- 
lantic.     The  announcement  was 
not  welcomed  as  opening  a  way 
of  relief  for  the  suffering  masses, 
for  there     was     poverty     and 
wretchedness     among    the     pea- 
santry to  which  there  is  no  par- 
allel in  our  day  .Such  an  idea  wan 
not  conceivable  to  the  governing 
class,  who  regarded  the  common 
people  as  the     Athenian    looked 
upon  his  slaves,  as  beings  dilfer- 
ent  from    himself.      Their  condi- 
ditlon  never  gave  a  thought   to 
those  who     could     have    helped 
them.    Colonization  is  a  modern 
conception :  the  transplanting  of 
people  in  order  to  better  them- 
aelves     never     dawned     on  the 
minds  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of 
those  days  nor  for  a  century    or 
two  succeeding      the     discovery 
made    by     Columbus.      Ail  they 
thought  of  was  enriching  them- 
selves, and   they  regarded      the 
new  world  as  the    miner    looks 
upon  the  glistening  rock  his  pick 
has     unexpectedly       uncovered. 
Spain   leaiously      resented  intru- 
.«lon  Into   those  countriss  where 
the  precious  metals  existed,     so 
that  the  kings  of  other  nations, 
whose  cupidity  was  aroused    by 
the  stories   of   shipioad.s  or   bul- 
lion poured  into  her  lap,  had  to 
try  the    shores     north     of     the 
TroplcB.  and  successive  explora- 
tions proved   that  neither  silver 
nor  gold     was     to    be  found  in 
tllem.    Disappointed  in   this,  they 
cherished   the    Idea   thxt  a   pas- 
s-ige  might  be  found  It-adiiig  to 
China   and    the      Ind.      In  those 


days  these  countries   were     Be- 
lieved to  bo  possessed  of  wealth 
that  bntfied     Imagination.      The 
tales  of  the  few  Europeans   who 
had  survived  the  perils  of     the 
Journey  merely   whetted   the  de- 
sires of   those  who  heard  them 
and  the  belief  was  general  that 
If  a   short  cut  could  bo  found 
he  who  reached  the  Orient  would 
come  back  laden  with  pearls  and 
diamond.^     and  gold.      One  way 
had  been  found,  round  the   Cape 
of  Good  Ilotie,  but  that  Involved 
a   voyage  for   which  their  ships 
were  so  unequal  that  the  perils 
and  surrerlugs   of      those     who 
dared   it      appalled      those  who 
would  hn  ve  liked  to  follow  them. 
A  short     route     westward  was 
sought,  and  that  which  was  the 
inciting  motive  of  the  King     of 
Spain  In  helping  Columbus,  caus- 
ed  Henry   of   England   to   equip 
the  expiditlon  of     Cabot,  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  what 
we  now     call     Canada.      Disap- 
pointed in  his  not    finding     the 
passage  sought,  Henry  did     not 
follow   up     the   discovery    made 
the  knowledge  of   which,     how-' 
ever,  was  given  to  the  world  to- 
gether with  a  chart,  showing  the 
coast-line    Cabot      had     traced. 
Thirty-seven  years  passed,  when 
the    King    of      France      helped 
Jacques  Cartler  to  equip  an  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  land  Ca- 
bot had  discovered.    That  Ameri- 
ca waa  a  great  continent,  vaster 
tlian  Eiiroiie,     wa^     not  conjec- 
tur-cd   by   ,Tny  explorer,  and     If 
one  had  hazarded     such     a  sur- 
mise, it  would  have  been  treated 
with  scorn.    The  land  Columbus 
discoveri'il   and      whose     coasts, 
north  and  south,  were  traced  by 
his   succossors.   they   beiieved  to 
be  nn   island,  a  long  one  to  be 
sure  hul  n.Tirow,  and  there  must 
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be  «  passage  acrosa  it  The 
spanning  of  the  Isthmus  o(  Pan- 
ama confirmed  this  nilsconcpn- 
tlon  and  ship  after  ship  wa,  sent 
to  find  an  opening  In  the  long 
barrier  oi  land  thru  whkh  they 
would  sail  to  the    raclfte     and 

wUhtt'riT'''''"'''''''''-"""' 
With  the  riches  of  the  Ind.     This 

was  tl,e  cause  of  tho  assistance 

given  by  the     French     King     to 

Jacques  earlier  on  hU  three  vov 

aires.    Hedldnotsal,,„.L,,;°i: 

lana,  for  iho  coast-lhic  of  what 

Malne\ '■■'""'  "^  ^'a-aHlus^frs 
Maine,  Nova   Scotia,     Ncwfonnrt 

i'nrt'','',?™""''  '"«'  "»"  defined 

than  that,  fishermen  had  already 

=un^C'ir^J.t"Jrot 

^=eXu-*~^;^ 

among  these  fishermen,  and  that 

nt^AJ""^'^""  ""  the  shores 
of  Labrador,  where  th„  „. 
landed  for  wood  and  water^tllt 
the  straits  of  Belle-isle  led  to  » 
w,?H  ''tt""  ''"■  """Ich  ran  we,t- 
ward.    That  this  groat  sea  was 

w'k"ir,-dTo'^l--,|--w^n 

rtr^-^- T^^? 

ahowhowc„nffd":;,The''rs"'L^ 
h  s  behof.  Sailing  through  the 
"tra,  s  Of  nolle-'sio  he  found  his 

Sf^i  hf  ^-:,  uri 

made  he  grand  di.sc-overv  I„ 
this     el.of  his  second  voyage  con 

atill  farther  west,  expecting  each 
gay  the  channel  w.nuH     expand 
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Into    he  broad  I'aelfic,  when    he 

would  shape  hi,  course  for  China 
and  return  to  Franco  i„  trlumnh 

nt,,j,  delusion  ..ewasonlV^tt 
nrst  of  a  number  of  his  country- 
men  who,  in  subsequent  years, 
fruitle^ly  sought  a  passage     to 

h?  ?,  i"^  ""'  ^'-  Lawrence.  While 
baffled  in  the  object  of  his  yoy! 
ages,  Cartier's  visits  to  the  St 
Lawrence  showed  him  a  profit- 

wl  ;  Tl  T"  "=  ^''"^'™^«d 
with  the  Indians,  for  he  was  a 
trader  from  a  tradlng-towTlnd 
had  an  eye  to  the  maln-chanee. 
He  began  that  barter  with     the 

ly  l'ed""ti°''j:""  "'"'^"  """"«'- 
w„h  ,.'     ,*^™"ee's     connection 

fhi.  .*"'""'•  "^"^  '^"'■•ent  belief 
that  Cartier's  discovery  of     the 

ed  by  Tr"™  ""'^^  ^«"  '°"ow- 
and  ft.  P°''»«»«l"°  by  Fran«B 
and    ts  settlement     is     without 

Canada"™-  .,  ^'*"'"  abandoned 
Canada,  so  did  Robervai  and   nn 

Frenchmen  were  Induced  by  what 

take  up  residence  on  its  shores 
,°Lt  y  seventy  years.  During 
tiiat  long  period  Canada  was  „S 
man's  land-free  to  wtoever 
ehose  to  visit  its  waters  and 
trade  with  the  Indians  who 
P'-owled  along  the  shore  The 
hardy  fishermen  from     England 

fhelr'Ln"'''"?'"  ""*  o-l/mied 
theli    holds   with  fish  caught    In 

J*"  efa-'Jlts  bays,  but  added 
,L  f^  P™"'"  "^  aiekerlng  with 
the  Indians   for  furs.    For    nigh 
a  century  Canada  bore  the  same 
relation  to  Eurcne  as  Patagonie 
does  to  the  civilized  world  of  our 
own   day-a   place  /roe  to  who- 
ever wished  to  go  and  seek  the 
riches  to  be  f<mnd  in  Its  waters 
to   trade    with    Its  natives,   and' 
If   regard    for    their   scalps   per- 
mitted,  to  settle  on  its  land    The 
majority  of  the  boats  that  thua 
paid  summer     visits     to  the  St. 
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Lawicnco  wnre  manned  and 
owned  by  French  iToto«tant» 
who  ivero  i-npiKetIc  and  dai-lna 
beyond  their  fellows.  Tadousac 
harbor  ,va,  their  headquarters, 
followed  In  time  byQu.b  c,Thiee 
Hlvers,  and  Montreal,  This  fact 
that  It  waN  French  Prot..«t..nt9 
who  developed  the  resources  of 
Canada,  Is  constantly  Ignored.  It 

n^r  H  I^'^"™'^  y"^""'  that  pre- 
pared  Canada  for  permanent  oc 
cupaney.  The  rivers  were  the 
highway  of  the  Indian,  and  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Saguenay  the 
Maurice,  and  the  Ottawa  '  the 
daring  Huguenot  trader  awaited 

?L'h„.  7!'"  ."■'"*''  "'"  dangerous 
anq  ntful.  Seme  seasons  full  ear- 
goes  were  obtained :  others  not 
sufficient  to  pay  expenses.  This 
arose  from  the  Irregular  habits 
Of  the  Indian,  whose  main  pur- 
pose In  lire  was  war,  hunting  for 
furs  being  a  by-occupatlon.  Often 
the  trader  waited  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Maurice  or  Ottawa  for  the 
appearance  of  the  string  of  birch- 
barK  canoes  and  waited  In  vain  • 
the  redmen  were  on  the  warpath' 
The  long  continuance  of  this  Ir- 
regular traffic  kept  the  name  of 
Canada  before  the  world  and  es- 

fish  and  furs,  so  that,  In  time,  the 
rulers  of  France  came     to     con- 
sider It  would  be  a  desirable  de, 
pendency.    The  weak  efforts  they 
made  to  reoccupy  It  showed  how- 
ever, their   low  estimate  of    its 
value    If  any  merchant  or  com- 
bination of  merchants  inSt.Malo 
Eochelle,  or  Harflcur  would    unl 
dertake  the  risk  and  expense  of 
taking  possession  In  the  name  ol 
France,  the     government  would 
give  him  or  them  a  monopoly   of 
its  trade.      The     bait   was  poor 
enough,  hut   jowards   the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century  a   few 
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snapped  at  It  and  lost  money. 
None  succeeded  until  Champlaln 
appeared. 

There  are  only  two  men  whose 
names  are  associated   with    the 
settlement   of    Canada    to   whom 
the  epithet  distinguished  can   be 
Joined    One  was  Champlaln    the 
other  Frontenac,  and  both,  while 
most  (JlBBlnillar  In  character  were 
alike  m  this,  the  coming  of  each 
marked  a  new  era  In  the  destin- 
ies of     the    country.     Champlaln 
combined,  like  hundreds  of  others 
In  the  Atlantic  waports  of    those 
days,  the  callings  of   sailor   and 
sn  dler      trader,     and     explorer. 
With    the  aid  of    a    Protestant 
de  Monts,  he  sailed  for  the    St 
Lawrence.    Intent       on      making 
money  out   of   the  concession  of 
Icense  to  Its  trade  which   Henry 
IV  had  bestowed  upon  his  friend. 
The  usL'lessnesa  of  the  royal  gift 
was  shown  by  the  disregard    of 
the  Huguenot  skippers  found  at 
Tauousao,  who  flouted  the  King's 
letters-patent  and  pointed  their 
cannon  at  the  ship  of  Its  posses- 
for.     Champlaln  perceived     that 
whoever  wished  to  get  ahead  of 
the  free-traders  and  make  any- 
thing out  of   the  country,    must 
build  permanent      trading  -  posts 
and  be  prepared  to  follow  the  In- 
dians   In    seeking    their    custom 
In  this  Champlaln  anticipated  the 
policy  of    the   Hudson  bay   com- 
pany, one  of     the     richest     and 
most  powerful    of     corporations. 
He  built  huts  at  Quebec  and  tor 
the  first  time  In  73  years  French- 
men stayed  over  the  winter,  and 
thus  France  resumed  her  occupa- 
tion     of     Canada,    which  re^iiv 
dal.es  fiom  1608,  and    not  from 
lo43,   the   year      whee    Jacques 
Cartier  anfl  Hoberval  abandoned 
It  as  worthies?  territory     Hav- 
ing built  a  r'estlng-place,   Cham- 
plain  next  turned  to  the  wander- 


In^  banda    of  Indiana,    whon^  he 
•ought  aa  I'uatomora.    Amonc  the 
meana    to    aocurc      their  attach^ 
mont  ho  backed     them    In  their 
diaputea,  went  with  the  tribea  he 
(avorcil   on    the    war-path,     and 
won  for  them  eaay  vlctorl^a  with 
his  niatehlocka.    It  waa  a  dlaaa- 
iroUH  move.    lie  failed   to    make 
permanent   frienda   of      the   aav- 
agea  he  helped,  while  thoae  whomr 
he  dlacomflted  became  the  Invet- 
erate enemlea      of    the   Frencli- 
man.    Thenceforth  the  history  of 
the  French  In  North  America  la 
largely  a  record  of  Indian  ware. 
Marching  with     hia     new  found 
Irlenda  on  the  war-path,  reveal- 
ed to  Chani^lain  the  Interior  of 
the  country,  giving  him  aome  Idea 
of  Ita   vastneaa.    He  aaw  a  lake 
that  waa  given     hIa     name,  he 
penetrated     far      towardii      the 
Bourcca  of  the  Maurice  and  Otta- 
wa ;   he   atood   on   the   ahorea   of 
Ihe     great     Inland     aeaa— lakea 
Ontario  and  Huron.    In  regard  to 
thla  matter  of  the  exploration  of 
interior  of   the  continent,  par.Jl- 
lela  have  been     drawn    between 
the  aettlera  of  New  jTance  and 
of  New  England,  dlaparaglng  to 
the  latter.         Thoae     who  have 
done  8o  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  la  the  key     of 
the  northern  section  of  the  con- 
tinent, and     that     posaeaalon  of 
that  key  foil  to  the  French.    To 
explore  the  region   west  of     the 
Masaachusetts  aettlrmenta  meant 
Journeylnga  on   foot      that  were 
practically     Impossible   from    the 
difficulty   of    carrying    aufflclent 
aupplles   thru    trackleaa     forcsta, 
the   encountering   of    expanses  of 
Bwamp,  the     oft      recurrence  of 
fordiess   rivers.    Daring   and    en- 
during of   fatigue   and  privation 
aa    the    backwoodsmen    of      New 
En.Tlacd  were.  It  was  a  physical 
Impossibility   to     penetrate  any 
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great  dlitance  weatward.  It  wat 
far  different  with  Champlain 
and  hla  fur-tradora.  They  had  a 
highway  provided  by  nature  Into 
the  Interior  and  on  which  their 
vehicle,  the  canoe,  could  make  aa 
eaay  a  paaaage  then  aa  now.  It 
waa  by  following  the  waterwaya 
that  the  head  of  lake  Superior 
waa  reached  and  the  Mlaalaalppl 
tapped.  It  la  more  of  a  reflec- 
tion on  t)ie  want  of  energy  anfl 
enterprise  of  the  dwellers  on  the 
altoa  of  Quebec  and  Montreal 
that,  with  Buch  ready  meana  at 
their  disposal,  M  years  elapaed 
from  Cbamplaln'a  settling  at  Que- 
bec before  they  discovered  lake 
Michigan,  41  before  they  aaw  the 
watera  of  lake  Superior,  and  65 
yeara  before  they  aecertnlned  a 
great  river  flowed  southward 
Into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Had  the 
New  Englandera  been  planted  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
would  they  have  reatcd  content 
two  score  yeara  before  they 
found  out  whence  the  mighty 
river  came  and  to  what  regions 
Ita  lakea  and  tributaries  led? 

Cbamplaln'a  connection  with 
Canada  covered  a  period  of  82 
years.  It  made  auch  trifling  pro- 
greaa  that  at  the  end  of  these 
years  his  enumeration  of  Ita  aet- 
tlera gave  Quebec  a  population 
of  only  120,  and  hla  estimate  of 
the  total  number  of  Frenchmon 
in  New  France  was  only  200. 
Had  it  not  been  for  one  circum- 
alance,  the  annals  of  his  time 
would  have  simply  resembled 
those  of  any  fur-traaihg  com- 
pany. That  circumstance  was 
the  Church  of  Itomo  making  Can- 
ada a  mission-field.  Altho  not 
the  first  to  come,  the  Jesuits 
apecdily  monopolized  the  under- 
taking of  the  task  to  bring  the 
Indian.s  within  fhrlr*  chiirch.  The 
Jesuits   had    learned    the  service 


that  can     bo     rendered  tu     anj 
cause  bjr  thi.  pilnllng.pre««,  and 
each  year  the  (larent  «ocloty  In 
France  |trp|iarcd  iielectlon«  from 
the  reports     aont     bjr  those   In 
charge  of  th,>  stnUons  and    pub- 
lished Ihcm.  thm  ant'clfailng  the 
modern  inli,8lonar.y  tidings.  These 
reports  ore  tlrmonio  and  monot- 
onous In    their  narratives,     and 
abound  with     pious     Inventions. 
The  obji'ct   of     oublishlng  these 
reports,  or  relations,  was  to  In- 
duce   those   who   road  theiu     to 
contribute  towards  earrying    in 
the  work,  so  a  good  story  was 
always  told  ol     marvellous  suc- 
cesses with  eiaggeratlons  of  suf- 
ferings and   of   need  for  assist- 
ance.   The    alleged     conversions 
are  not  by  ones  or  twos  but   by 
thousands,  sealed  by  storlea    ol 
providential      Interventions     and 
miracles  that  only     a  credulous 
and    childish    generation     would 
credit.    As  these  reports  appear- 
iC   regularly   during     40  years, 
tney  a.-e  Mcoodlngly  voluminous. 
What  the  Jesuits  meant  by   con- 
version was  baptlilng  the  Pagan. 
That  he  understood   the  rite  or 
was  willing  to  submit,  made   no 
difference.      If     there     was    no 
water  at    hand,    ths  Jesuit,    by 
moistening  his  finger  at  his  lips, 
dotting  the  outline  of  a  cross  on 
the  forehead  of  the  savage,  with 
the  muttering  of   the  prescribed 
formula,  held  that  hN  act  chang- 
ed the  destiny  of  the  Indian  from 
perdition      to      salvation.       The 
church   «-,-i3      the     ark,  baptism 
meant  adniljsion  into  It,  and  the 
devotees   in      Old      France   were 
regularly  regaled     with  reports 
of  hundi'cds  of  coiiverdlonH.     The 
Indian  might     go  on  in  his    old 
courses,  and   they   were  abomin- 
able beyond  those  of   any   Soutli 
So.T    Islandsr,    but    they  did   not 
affect  Ills  new  character.     When 
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he  visited  Quebec,  If  he  appeared 
In  a  religious  procession  Ln     llib 
fo.onoon,  ho  might  engage  In  Iho 
torture  of  an  Iroquois  captive  In 
the  evening.      The     change  was 
nominal:     change  „f  h.ait    „„d 
disposition  was  not  «o'  i  hi.  When 
the  canopy  over     th     lost    waa 
borne  by    four   paint.',  savages 
fresh   from    the    war-path,    with 
bleeding  scnlps  In  thrlr  bells  the 
Incident  was  related  for  the  de- 
lectation of  readers  In  France  as 
proof  of   the   victories  of     their 
church.      No  white   could    know 
the   Indian    better    than   Fronte- 
nac,  he  made  conijianions  of  their 
chiefs,  he  lived  In  their  wigwams 
he  woro  their  dress,  he  Joined  In 
their  games,  he  followed  them  In 
their  hunts  and  their  wars    The 
Jesuits  had  carried  on  tiuir  mis- 
sions for   half     a  century   when 
Frontcnac     visited     them     one 
after  another  and  became  fully 
acquainted  with  the  Jesuit  meth- 
ods   and    with    their     converts. 
What  was  his  verdict?    In  a  con- 
fidential  despatch    to    the  court 
of  France  he  writes:  "The  Jes- 
uits will  not  civliiie  the  Indians 
because  they  wish  to  keep  them  In 
perpetual  wardship.     They  think 
more  of   beaver     skins  than    of 
souls,  and     their     missions     are 
pure  mockeries."      That     love  of 
supremacy     which     caused      the 
Jesuit  to  engage  In  the  Intiigues 
of  the  courts  of  Europe,  led  him 
to  sit  by  the  camp-fire     In     tha 
counoiis  of   the  savag.os,  to  raise 
his  voice  to  recommend  alliances, 
to  engage  in   tliose  negotiations' 
with  other  tribes  in  which  wile 
and  deceit  predominated,   to  de- 
clare war,   to  plan  attacks.     To 
profess  zeal  for  souls  while  urg- 
ing the  redraen  to  boil  tile  cap- 
tive taken  from  a  hostile  tribe, 
in  order   to  make  reconciliation 
impossible,   to     baptlie    the  vie- 
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tliii.    lo  whoar  torturf  tliry    had 
connpnti'U,  t»  urad  an  tiivoy    lo 
BoKtun   to   liivllr   tho  I'urlluiiM  to 
cooiiciatc  In   PltormlliHtlnn    tlie 
IrnqiiolN,  nri-      uprt'lnii'nN   of     till" 
•plilt  mill  ac'H  of  iho  men    who 
to-ik  upon   them     tno     nanio    of 
Jiiuii.      Thrlr-    nilaalunii    wcrii     a 
travenljr  on  rhrlmlanltj',  anil    It 
l«   no   i-«ti>iiiintlon    lo  uiko   tlli'lr 
BUtfcrlnKM      and      di'ath.      There 
have     bien     propanatora  of  Mo- 
haniniedlvni  Junt   ua   earnjHt.     an 
full  of  fiery  teal,  aa  aelf-ilenyinn. 
a«    rxiillnnt    undi'r    tortm-e,     aa 
ready  to  face     death    In  awful 
form.    The  labom  of  '.ho  Josultn 
ended  In  nothlngneas.    The  tilbe» 
who  fell   under      their     Influence 
and  were  guided  by  their  advice 
were  beaten  In  war  and  became 
extinct,    The  thouaanda  of    con- 
Terta  they     profesucd     tc,  have 
made,  left  not  a  veatlge   behind, 
unleas.  Indeed,  the  half-breecia  of 
Lol  elle  be  conelderod  BUih.     One 
result   the   labors  of    the  Jesuits 
had,  It  determined  the  onupation 
of  Canada   by  France.    Its  value 
aa  a  region  for    the    supply    of 
furs  had  come  to  be  recognized, 
hut  th"  ti-ade  was  so  precarious, 
the  losses  of  those  who  engaged 
In  it  so  great,  that  France  would 
never  have  decided  to  hold  Can- 
ada on  that  score.    The  rellgloun 
sentiment  of  France  had  been  im- 
pressed by  the  narratives  of  the 
Jesuits,  until  the  transformation 
of   the   Indians      Into     Catholics 
came  to  be  looked  on  as  a  sort  of 
crusade,  and  members  ot  a  cor- 
rupt    loiirt     endeavored  to  loiii- 
pound     for     their     Nina    by  ioud- 
Ing  thrlr    Infiui'nL-o    to    nieiisures 
for     the     retention  of     Canad.i : 
enthusiasts  of  both  sexes  offered 
their  servlceo,  and  donations  and 
ICKacics   flowed    Into   the    ,lc«iiit 
treasury.  While  the  tide  of  senti- 
ment was  at  Its  heieht  an  rvfr.t 


happened     that     threatened    to 

end     It      An     Kngliah    privateer, 
Klrlte,    after      sweeping      every 
French    sail     from  the  St.  Law- 
rence, maUi-  an  easy  capture    of 
Quebec  In  IH'M,  and  the  red  ban- 
ner of  St.  Ueorge  floated  over  St. 
Louis  castle.      The  British    held 
undisputed  possession  of   the  en- 
tire country  during   the  ensuing 
three    yecra.      That     possession 
would  have  become     permanent, 
preventing   the    bloodshed,       the 
burn.nga  of  heart,  the  dlffliulllrs 
felt  to  this  hour,  but  for  the  in- 
terference of  the  Jesuits.     Their 
mission  In  Canada  gave  them  dis- 
tinction   and     riMio'vu    iivcm'     all 
rival  orders,  an  Influence  In    the 
French  court  and  was  a  source 
of  Income  tliey  no  more  wanted 
tc    lose    than    the  great   grants 
of     land  they  antlcipnti'd     iiiiing 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  so  they  be- 
sought Cardinal  Richelieu  to  re- 
gain the  country  that  had  been 
lost.    England  was  i  jt  disposed 
to  give  back  the  territory     she 
had  won  by  fair  fighting,  and  re- 
jected the  overtures  of  France. 
The    Jesuits     w  re  persistent  In 
the  pressure  they     brought     to 
bear  on  Blchelleu,  and,  finally,  on 
his  offering  to  pay  the  balance 
of  his  wife's  dowry.  King    'harles 
First  snapped  at  the  money,  for 
he  was  ever  needy.    The  Jesuits 
triumphed;  Britain  ceded  Canada 
back  to  France.    Ths  s.aylng.  that 
the  Scots   sold   their  king  for    a 
groat  is  proof  of  their  shrewd- 
ness; a   king   who  could  sell  an 
undeveloped  empire  for  payment 
of  an  overdue    debt     was     not 
worth  a  groat. 

The  records  of  these  early  dH,.  i 
iiiiturali.v  rmi    into    lliree  jicrioil"*  • 
1st,  from   the   voyage  up    the 
St.   Lawrence   of   Cartier,    in 
1584,  to  the  coming  of  Cham- 
plain,    160S.    a    period    of   T4 
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»eor-.,  durlUK  whlili  tinio  Can- 
•Oa  wa»  ,    ixiUy'n  lanil,      lia 
watem  rrrquintt'd  b>  fl.^h  nic- 
boau  of     all     imllonii.   wliU  h 
addwl  to  ttiolr  (alnn  by  buy- 
ing lurn. 
find,  Fiom  Chanipliilii'ii  forming 
a  aottlpuii'nt  ot  Quebec,  luOM, 
to  hU  death  In  103a,  a  p.Tlod' 
of  87  jeain,  which  wltni'uHid 
hln     poiilntcnt     but  fulllo  ef- 
fort* to  found  a  colony,   and 
the  appearance  In  Canada  of 
the    JeaultH    under    th.i    Ku  h  • 
of  mUHlonarloM. 
8rd,  The  reaolve  of  Blchcllou  to 
make  Canada  a  crown  colony, 
the  Introduction  of  the  seign- 
iorial and  parish  systeinia  and 
of  forced  emigration,  ending 
In  Wolle'n  victory— embracing 
ISO  yeara. 
Cartler  may  bo  taken  aa  repre- 
aentP'lve    of     the     flrat  period, 
Cha:  .plain  of    the  aecond,  Fron- 
tenao  of    the   third.    The  retro- 
ipect  of  the  flrat  period  la  that 
ot  an     occasional     aall  atealing 
along  the  shores  ot  the  gulf,  land- 
ing to  salt  the  fish  its  LVKvr   had 
caught  and   to  barter  wltn  tho 
wandering     tribes     for    beaver 
■kina.    Of  tho  aecond,  ot  a  bold 
and  resourceful  man  endeavoring 
to  obtain  a   foothold  in  Canada 
for  bla   nationality:     of     black- 
robed     priests    wlio   called    rllos 
and     obscrvancca     Christianity 
The  third  is     tho    period  whoae 
•hadow  still   projects  over  Can- 
ada, which   began  with  the  clos- 
ing   years    of     Champlain.     the 
finest,  and  probably  the  nobiest 
figure  that  flits  across  Its  pages. 
'    was  not  his  fault  that  his  ilfe- 
work  ended  In  failure.    The  con- 
ditions  under    which   he  iaborei., 
a   policy  ot    monopoly   and  eiclu- 
slon  on   the  part  of  the  Freiicli' 
government  and  of  interference 
with  his  plans  by  narrow-minded 
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priests,  would  have  difiateil  the 
wisest  of  poilclrs.  No  woiHlci-  ho 
left  Quebec  an  assemblage  of 
huts  huddled  beneath  the  loeky 
cliff,  Inhabited  by  some  i.io 
whites  who  depended  to  fond  on 
the  arrival  ot  the  spring  fleet 
from  France,  who  had  not  cut 
a  single  road,  their  only  avenues 
ot  communication  forest  tralia 
olone  ;>erceptible  to  tho  bush- 
ranger, without  a  plow  and  with- 
out u  horse,  100  years  hart 
elapsed  since  Cartler  had  winter- 
ed in  the  8t.  Charles  river,  and 
yet  there  were  not  over  200 
French  inhabitants,  and  thcao 
the  letters  ot  visitors  tell  us 
lived  in  privation,  squuior,  and 
ignorance. 

Apparently  It  was  Kirke's  cap- 
ture ot  the  country  that  caused 
the  French  government  to  bestir 
itself,  tor  his  deij  showed  If  they 
did  not  take  steps  to  occupy 
Canada  in  earnest  thiw  would 
lose  it.  Richelieu  undertook  the 
task  In  autocratic  faahlon.  Shlpa 
were  chartered  and  filled  with 
emigrants  levied  as  he  would 
aoldlera,  and  plans  de\lscd  which 
a  body  ot  ofllclala  were  appoint- 
ed io  carry  out.  Were  men  n-to- 
matums  and  the  wilds  oi  Canada 
as  easily  controlled  as  the  ca-;. 
tons  of  France,  the  cardinal's  de- 
signs  would  have  aucceeded.  The 
feudal  system,  which  France  wa« 
beginning  to  discard,  ho  sought 
to  graft  on  tho  free  soil  ot  the 
New  World— the  system  of  a  no- 
bility holdinK  tho  land  and  rent- 
ing to  those  who  tilled  it- a  sya- 
tem  that  discouraged  Industry 
and  Independence  alike,  by  mak- 
ing the  toile.-  the  slave  of  the 
aristocrat.  With  the  Introduc- 
tion ot  seigniories  came  the  par- 
ish systera-that  is,  as  the  seign- 
ior exacted  from  tiie  babUanl, 
who  cleared   the   lard  of  forest 
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and  brought  It  Into  cultivation, 
a  fixed  portion  of  tala  miserable 
earnings,  the  priest  also  Insisted 
n  a   share,  anfl  a  larger  share 
than  the  seignior,  of  his  scanty 
crops.      That    settlement  should 
prosper    under    these    twin-sys- 
tems was  Impossible,  and  so,  dur- 
ing the  third  period  we  find  the 
people  often  starving,  dependent 
for  supplies  on  the  mother-coun- 
try, and  looking  to  It  for  aid  to 
do    what     the    New  Englanders, 
with  far  loss  natural  advantages 
but  under     a  different     syitcm! 
were  doing  for     themselves    and 
prospering.    This  period  Is  often 
written  about  as  one  of  Arcad- 
ian joys— when  the  seignior  unit- 
ed with  the  priest  In  ruling  the 
habitants  with  paternal  benevo- 
lence, when  the  notary  was  their 
only  nmn  of  business,  when     the 
bishop  H-as  loolced  up  to  with  a 
simple  reverence  that  made  him 
almost  divine,  an,d  the  governor 
was  bowed  before  as  the  embodi- 
ment of     the     kingly  power  and 
magnificence  of  Versailles.  Those 
who  speak  thus  conjure  a  picture 
that  never  existed :  which  a   cas- 
ual reading  of  the  despatches  and 
correspondence  of  these  days  dis- 
solves.   With  a  salary  of  S 1800 
a  year  it   was  difficult  for     the 
governors  to  live,  much  less     to 
keep  up   the  appearance     of     a 
court,  and  nearly  all  had  to  dab- 
ble m  the  fur  and  brandy  trade 
Their  attempts  to  keep  up  vice- 
regal style   on   their  petty     re- 
sources,     their      squabbles    with 
those  around  them  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  attention  that  was  their 
due,  their   fight   over    the    spot 
where  the  governor's  chair  should 
be  placid  when  he  attended  mass 
whethci.   1...   should     bo  incensed 
t>i    the   deacon   or  an   altar-boy 
who  had   the  right  to  try  cases' 
of  witchcraft,  such   incidents  as 


these  Cervantes  would  have 
chuckle,!  over,  and  only  his  pen 
could  have  done  Justice  to  the 
seigniors  strutting  rounj,  their 
log-cabins  with  sworq  and  cock 
ed  hat,  while  wife  and  d.iugMers 
were  chopping  ,vood  to  cook  his 
lordship's  dinner  or  delving  the  p 
clearance  that  there  might  be 
a  supply  of  Barlic  and  cabbage 
against  the  coming  winter  or  ft 
ot ler  times.  In  faded  finery 
Idling  In  the  narrow  lanes  of  Que- 
bec or  Montreal,  affecting  the 
airs  and  dissipations  of  the  dis- 
tant court  and  engaging  in  in. 
tnguesfo,  p^,,y„„l,^,,^  I       ■"_ 

lous  in  maintaining  their  dignity 
by  not  putting  their  hand  to  h-^n- 
cst  work.they  were  not  above  l". 
ingupon  the  sorely-won  earnings 
of  their  censitaire,,  whom  th?v 
looked  flown  upon     as  ot     other 

nnS,"'"^'  *°  ""■  ""  "'»  changed 
conditions  allowed,  exercLsed 
over  them  the  feudal  tyrannfes 
that  existed  in  France.  The  hat! 
ed  corvee  compelled  the  tenant  to 
leave  his  own  clearing  to  oiiltl 

vate  the  fields  around  the  se^t 
lorlal  log-hut  and  Into  his  l?an 
meal-bag  his  lorflshlp  was  no? 
ashamed  to  thrust  his  fist 

New  France  had  been  a  crown 
colony  for  thirty  years  without 
making  much  advance.  In  ]66G 
Quebec  was  a  village  of  less  than 
700  Inhabitants,  Montreal  num- 
bered a  hundred  less,  and  the 
total  population  was  set  down  at 
3418.  The  stagnation  that  had 
prevailed  so  long  was  now  to 
end,  and  it  was  broken  by  the 
coming  of  Frontenac,  a  man  of 
restless  energy  and  indomiiable 
perseverance,  who  had  an  assist- 
ant equally  pushing  in  Talon  who 
perceived  if  the  colony  was  to 
live,  farming  and  its  kindred  In- 
dustries must  replace  trapping 
for  furs  and  trade  with  the    In- 
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dlans.    He  reported   that  during 
the  lour  score  years  the  French 
had  occupied  the  country    from' 
Its  settlement  by  Champlain  only 
eleven    thousand    acres  had  been 
brought  under    cultivation,    and 
that  nearly    everything    needed 
was  brought  Jrom  abroad.      He 
encouraged  the  clearing  ot    land 
and  raising  ot  cattle,  the  building 
of  grist  and  sawmills,  of  tanner- 
ies and     shipyards,  of    foundries 
ana  asherles,  and  gave  a  new  Im- 
petus to  the  fishing-industry    by 
securing  for  It  the  French  mar- 
ket.   The  fur-trade  had  been    a 
blight  to  the  struggling  popula- 
tion.     It  bred  Idleness,  Improvi- 
dence, and    the    gambling-spirit, 
for  It  was  either,  with  hunter  or 
trader,  a  feast  or  a  famine.  Many 
of  the  young  men,  fascinated    by 
the  freedom  ot  the  forest,   threw 
off  the  duties  ot  civllijation   and 
Joined  the  Indians.    Against  these 
coureurs    (Ju     bols,     these  bush- 
rangers, Bishop     Laval  levelled 
the  penalties  of  his  church.    Re- 
garding the     attitude     of  these 
early  settlers  to  the  clergy,  their 
rising  in  revolt  on  the  Imposition 
of  tithes  shows  they  were  not  to 
be  compared  in  blind  obedience 
to  their  descendants  of  our  day. 
While  Talon  was  teaching    the 
gospel  ot  worjc  to  the  sleepy,  do- 
nothing  colony,  dependent  on  the 
hide  of  an  animal  whose  industry 
reproached  them,  Frontenac  was 
maturing     his  plans    and      lay- 
ing down  the  linos    of    a  policy 
which  would  have  made  France 
supreme  on  this  continent.      He 
marked  the  marvellous  advances 
ot  the     English     colonies  to  the 
south,  how   New   England  ships 
traded  afar,    how    the     Albany 
merchants  had  established  posts 
on  lake  Ontario  and  were  hand- 
ling more  furs  than  tho  dealers 
of  Montreal.    The  English  colon- 


ies had  forged  tar  ahead,  but  he 
wouljj  check  them  and  give  New 
France  the  pre-eminence.       Her 
geographical  position    gave    her 
the   means,    and    he  would     use 
them.    The  St.  Lawrence  we    the 
sceptre  ot    the   continent;   who- 
ever held  it  and     knew  how  to 
wield  it  could  sway  Its  destiny 
The  first  step  was  to  prevent  the 
English  getting     a   foothold  on 
the  great  lakes :  that  was  essen- 
tial    to    establishing    tho     sov- 
ereignty ot  France,  and  he     set 
about  driving  item  back,  building 
a  fort  at  Kingston  and  establish- 
ed a  series  of  posts  that  would 
prevent  them  moving  westward. 
The  discovery  of  the  -Mississippi 
In  his  day  aided  him  and  along  it 
and  Its  tributaries  he  built  a  line 
of  log  forts,  forming  a  frontier 
beyond  which  no  English  trader 
or  settler  dare  venture.  Fronte- 
nac  thought     Imperially,     many 
have  done     likewise;     what  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  herd  ot 
political  dreamers  was  that    he 
had  the  vitality  and     executive 
ability  to  carry  his  designs  into 
effect.      He    had      the   physical 
strength  '.      personally     direct 
and  the     administrative  faculty 
that  secures  success.     His   Jour- 
neylngs  on  foot     anfl  by  canoe 
were    marvellous;     he  examined 
every  situation  before  selecting  a 
site  tor  tort   or  post,  and  Was 
never  daunted  by  unexpected  ob- 
stacles.   He  was  wofully  cramp- 
ed in  means,  yet  with  the  little 
he  could     command  he  worked 
wonders.    Left  alone,  he  certain- 
ly would     have      obtained    for 
France  such  a  grip  oa  the  con- 
tinent  that   it   could     not  have 
been     uprooted.      He  won  undis- 
puted control  of  the  great  lakes 
by  establishing  trading-posts    on 
Ontario,    Erie,      and      Michigan 
Westward  of  Detroit  he  planned 
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fort»,  and  southward  ho  Jiolgncd 
•ettlemcutB  uhould  oxtcud  to  the 
mouth  of     the     Ml6»ii«l|ipl,  heui- 
mlng  the     English     betwceu  the 
Ohio  and    the     Atlantic.      What 
prevented  the  reriallon  of  ihino 
magnificent  plans?  What  was  the 
obstacle    that      stopped        Now 
France  In  this  her  new  birth,  her 
onward  sweep     to     sovereignty? 
There  can   bo  only  one  answer- 
so  obvious  that     even    Garnoau 
could   not   conceal   it.      Througli 
the  intrigues  of  the  priests,  Fron- 
.tenacwas  recallid  to  Franco    hli 
departure,   says   Garneai.,   was  a 
triumph  for  the  Laval  party  The 
bishop  and  the  Jesuits  chuckled 
as  the  great     man     stepp,  d  on 
board  ship:  with  his  fall  teli  for- 
ever the  prospect  of  New  France 
becoming  supremo.    Why  did  the 
priests  plot  the  downfall  of  Frou- 
tenac?    Because  his  masterful  na- 
ture would  not     bend     to  their 
yoke,  because     he     would  have 
them  confined  to  thoir  spiritual 
duties  and    rejected   their  inter- 
ference with  the  course  he  shap- 
ed.     Stung    by  his  attitude  and 
words  these  men,  to  whom  their 
church    was    above    everything, 
tr-mpled  on  all  patriotic  consid- 
erations and  conspired  to  thwart 
whatever  he    attempted.      They 
cast  suspicion    on  his    every  act 
turned  his   subordinates  against 
him,  mierep.  ..entejj,    by    letters 
and  delegates,  his  administration 
to  the  government  of  France,  and 
prevented  Its  giving  him  the  aid 
he  neeijed.    Frontenac   was     for 
the  nation,  the  priests  were  for 
their  church,  and.  In  their  eyes 
the  supremacy  of   the    church  In 
the  colony  was  of  more  nioniont 
than  the  supremacy  of  the  French 
people  over  a   territory     vaster 
than    even    LaSalle  conjectured 
To    the      patriotic      Frenchman, 
there  can  bo  no  sadder  readlnp 


than  the  official  records  that 
show  how  Laval  and  the  Jesuits 
galled  tho  fiery  spirit  of  Fron- 
tenac, irritated  him  with  petty 
persecutions,  and  drfcated  his 
comprehensive  designs.  When  7 
years  later,  he  was  biKi>i,(.iit '  to 
return  to  Canada  to  »av,^  hor 
from  her  enemies  who  tliroatciod 
the  extinction  of  its  people  ho 
was  verging  on  seventy,  uaabio 
to  resume  tho  plans  of  IiIh  ,-  - 
ture  nmniiood,  even  had  ho  r,  ( 
them  as  he  left  thorn.  Ho  j 
what  he  could.  He  saved  its  In- 
habitants from  the  tomahawli  of 
the  Iroquois:  It  was  no  fault  of 
his  that  tho  sovcrelKnty  of  North 
America  was  nnt  also  savrd  to 
New  France. 

The  attcmipt    to   niako  Froncii 
power  predominate   roused      the 
antagonism     of        tho     English 
There   lyas    room      and      verge 
enough  for  both,  yet  forbrarance 
and  regard  for  eaoh  o'.h  r'.i  rl-hls 
were  unknown     on     either  side 
The  Jesuits    deliberately    incited 
the  Indians  to  raid  tho  frontier 
settlements  of  New  England  aild 
New   Yoi'k,     frequently     accnm- 
panylng  them    and    encournginK 
them  with  assurances  thair    ob- 
ject was  pious,  that  English   and 
Dutch   Protestants    woi'o   human 
only  in  appearance.    At   tho  dis- 
tance of  two  centuries,  tho  hor- 
rors of  these  raids  still  make  th- 
flesh  creep.  T!,3  English,  in  self- 
defence,  retaliated,  and   in  Ihelr 
spirit  and  methods  thoy  were  no 
better  than  thoir  enemies.     Both 
peoples  professed,   each   in  their 
own  way.   to  be  peculiarly     re- 
ligious, yet  in  carryins  Into  prac- 
tice the  essence  of  Chriut's  teach- 
ing, love  to  Ood    and     man,  tho 
Puritan  was  no  botlcr  than  th-> 
Jesuit.      This  third      and      last 
period  of  the     early    history  ot 
Canada  Is  written  In  blond ;    m-n 
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who     knew     betlcr,     limlDnd    of 
clearing  tho  forest  and  cultivat- 
ing the  soil,  living  In  brotherly 
love,  ijovotctj  themselves  to  slay- 
Ing  their  nclghborB.  (jetting  tho 
Bavagnu   to   help      Uioni      in  tljcii- 
dreadlul     purpose.      To  talk  of 
heroism'  In   connection    with  the 
leaders  In  these  contests  is     to 
pervert  the  meaning  of  the  terra. 
The  red  fiends  who  at  midnight 
rushed  the     slumbering     hamlet 
butchering  mother  and  babe  tor- 
turing the  grey-haired   sire  and 
his  stalwart  sons  before  doailng 
the  fatal  blow;  or  who,  stealing 
behind  the  settler,      hile  plowing 
his  little  clearing,  burled  a  toma- 
hawk In  his  brains;    or,     worse 
still,  waiting  in  thu  bush,  «hot  th  ■ 
Puritan  maid  while  tripping  her 
^»y  *°  '''""■*.     are     regarded 
with  abhorrence.    Does  the  blare 
of  trumpet  and  roll  of  drum     th" 
shimmer  of  gold  and  scarlet,  the 
waving  of  plume  and  banner,  tho 
high-sounding  names  of  nobility 
the  bonlson  of  priest  or  bishop' 
the  panegyric  of    the  orator     or 
the  eulogium  of     the     historian 
place  all  the  French  soldiers  from 
Iberville  to   Montcalm,   or  their 
opponents      from    Schuyler     to 
Wolfe,  on  a  different  plane'    The 
savage  took  life  In  his  Ignorance, 
the  white  against  his  knowledge 
c.  what  was  right.    Of  the  two 
the  Indian  is  the  more  excusable 
Both  defiantly  violated  tho  eter. 
nal  decree.  Thou  shalt  not  kill 
and  are  under  the  same  condem^ 
nation. 

The  kings  of  Prance  looked 
on  the  ordinary  settler  In  two 
lights,  as  a  customer  for  the 
manufacturers  of  Franco  and  as 
?„"/?  L°'  *'*^  sarrison  that  was 
to  hold  Canada  for  Fraucc.  To 
ensure  his  being  a  customer  for 
what  France  had  to  sell,  gover- 
nors were  Instructed  to  destroy 


flax  and  sheoti  to  prevent     tho 
habitant's  household  moking    Ita 
own  clothing :  to  keep  him  o  sol- 
dier, horses  were  to  be  shot  and 
sleighs  broken  that  ho  might  not 
cease  to  be  enured  to  making  his 
Journeys  on  foot     or     on  snow- 
shoes.    That   the  supply  „f    aol- 
diers  might   not  fall,  s)vcrnor« 
were  adjured.     In    solemn  state 
despatches,      to     Insist  on   mar- 
riages at  fifteen    years  of     ago 
and  governors   complacently  re- 
wM.""^.;"'  f  """"^  ""P  "t  babies. 
If:  '""  *""«"  ■"  F'-nnco  treat- 
ed  the  habitants  of  Canad.i   na 
an.mals  to  fulfil  their  behest  and 
as  serfs   to  enrich  the  manufac- 
turers  they  were  no  worse  than 
the  priests.    As  a  means  of  con- 
verting the  Indians,  the  Jesuits 
kept  urging  young  habitants    to 
marry  squaws,  offering  a  dowry 
as  an   inducement.      Select  your 
brides  from  tho  wigwam,  was  tha 
advice  to  young  men  of    Dishoo 
Laval.    At  first  the  French  govi 
crnment  rather  approved  of  thla 
but,  finally   realliing     vvhat     It 
meant,  sent  an  order  to  the  gov- 
einors   to   oppose  Intermarriage 
M.i]l   ">"  "avages:  the  admini»* 
tration  at  Paris  had  some  regard 
for  the  purity  of  the  French  race.' 
The  clergy,  on  moral     groundsL 
encourag"d  early  marriages,  and 
finally  It     became    part  of     tbe 
law  ttat  a  girl     could     marry 
when   14  and   a     la.d     when  iS 
Neither  the  cndorsatiou  of  prleet 
nor  legirtintor  could   change    tho 
law  of  nature,  and  to  this  hour 
Quebec  suffers  the  cousequenc 
m  Its  hideous  mortality  of     ttm 
children  of     Immature     parent, 
and   the   unusual  proportion     oC 
survivors   defective   In  mind     or 
body.  "^ 

The  picture  of  Canada  undar 
France  strikes  the  onlooker  ^ 
pecially  in  one  regard-tjie  con*. 


.,lyl.^..»!g'~:'sc»'       f| 


pletc  Isolation  of  Its  people  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  its  civil 
rulers  forbade  all  Intercourso, 
except  with  France-  its  spiritual 
rulers  went  furthor,  for  they 
forbade  all  Inlcrcouise  even  with 
Frenchmen  It  rrolestauts.  Can- 
ada  under  France  waa  a  pres- 
erve  of  rcudnl  Moaa,  i-usioms, 
and  tyranny  and,  at  the  samo 
time,  of  priestly  exrli.sivencss. 
He  who  would  (trnup  tlie  politi- 
cal problems  that  confront     tho 
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Dominion  must  realize  whe  t  that 
means  and  trace  the  shadow  of 
that  regime  In  darkening  our  na- 
tional llfe-the  shadow  projected 
over  the  Dominion  by  the  descen- 
dants of  people  who,  for  five  gen- 
erations were  Inured  to  Implicit 
obedience  to  absolutism  In  church 
and  state,  kept  separate  and  by 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  a  preserve  for  prieat 
an.d  ruler. 


CHAPTER    2 


That  Canada  should  liuve  fallon 
to  the  British  by  force  every 
Keneration  of  Its  inhabitants 
since  Wolfe's  victory  has  had 
cause  to  regret,  and  it  will  be 
cause  for  regret  to  generations 
to  come.  Freedom  of  ilie  will  In 
the  Individual  causes  him  to  re- 
sent his  career  being  shaped  by 
the  violent  interference  of  an 
outsider,  and  the  snmo  sentiment 
is  as  strong  In  a  eolleetive  sense. 
No  people  ever  yet  were  over- 
cume  by  foreigners  who  accepted 
the  yoke  of  tlie  conqueror  wiih 
contented  resignation.  It  would 
be  a  reflection  on  the  Almighty, 
whose  creatures  we  are,  were  it 
otherwise.  The  sense  of  wrong, 
the  spirit  of  independence,  the 
natural  love  for  kith  and  kin, 
survive  the  lost  battle,  and,  tho 
they  may  smoulder,  will  flame 
out  long  after  tlie  a^Ki  of  con- 
quest, la  a  material  sense  the 
French  Canadian  farmers  profit- 
ed by  the  change  of  rulers.  They 
had  been  treated  by  the  kings  of 
France  as  slaves— refused  self- 
government  even     In     municipal 


aftaii's— their  oervlces  and  pro- 
perty taken  without  compensa- 
tion by  the  representatives  of 
the  king,  who  were  as  corrupt 
and  worthless  a  lot  of  officials 
as  ever  cursed  any  country.  Let 
him  who  wishes  to  know  how  New. 
France  was  governed,  not  go 
to  Parkman,  who  picks  out  from 
the  musty  records  only  the  Re- 
tails that  enable  him  to  embellish 
his  narrative,  but  to  the  des- 
patches to  the  governort.  and  he 
will  learn  how,  in  the  minutest 
details  of  daily  life,  its  Inhabi- 
tants were  dictated  to  under  a 
system  of  absolutism  destructive 
alike  of  initiative  and  of  self-re- 
spect. At  the  hands  of  the  king's 
officials  and  at  those  of  his 
seignior,  the  habitant  knew 
naught  save  oppression  and  rob- 
bery. When  Quebec  fell  he  was 
in  a  iiiUablc  condition.  His 
horses  had  been  seized  to  draw 
the  war-supplies  of  Montcainv 
and  Vaudreuil,  his  oxen  confis- 
cated to  feed  their  soldiers,  his 
sons  drafted  to  fill  tho  gaps  In 
their  ranks,  and  to  raise  a  ci;op 


to  keep  bl8  other  children  alive, 
he  had  to  harness  hie  wife    and 
daughters  to  the  plow.    Even  had 
Wolfe  foiled.  In     another     year 
famine  would     have     compelled 
surrencler.    To  the  habitant    the 
coming    of      the    British    meant 
emancipation     from     oppression 
and  security  In  the  enjoyment  of 
what  he  earned;  for     the    first 
tinre  In  til*  lUe  he  bad  a  chance 
to  be  his  own  master  anfl  to  keep 
the  fruits  of  bis  la&r.    It  Is   In- 
teresting to  read  of  what  the  ei- 
pecUtlons  of  the  peasants  were 
at    the     time  of     the   conquest 
Ibey  looked  for     coercion     and 
iron-banded  oppression:  theyei- 
K'     ^,^J"'  *'  -"ted  as  they  had 
trcuicd  the  tttiers  of  the  New 
Enrland  frontier,   but,     instead 
were  met  with  kindness.    It  Is  a 
fact.  Important  to  bear  In  mind 
as    H  Is    undeniable,     that     the 
French  In  Canada    never     knew 
content  and     plenty     until  they 
came  under  British  rule.    No  de- 
gree of  material  prosperity,  how- 
ever, can  smother  sentiment.  The 
hana  that  gave    them     securlfv 
and  Justice  was  the  band  of     « 
stranger,  of  a  stranger  who  had 
taken  possession  of  their  countrv 
by  force,  whose  creed  they   had 
been  taught  to  abho?  as  an  In- 
Tention   of     the    evil     one    and 
whose  language  they  did  not  un- 
derstand. 

The  reflection  is  a  provoklnir 
one.  that  the  brutalities  of  waf 
should  have  suBstltuted  a  forced 
union  for  the  friendly  alliance  of 

ang  which  was  inevitable.     The 

eSThf'/™"*™*"''  '•«'<^'"'  sound- 
ed the  (Joom  of  the  hope  of  New 
France's  sovereignty  on  the  Am- 
erlcan  continent,  and  with  the 
Dawlngofthat  hope  her  drift 
Into  an  alliance  with  tbe  English- 
speatiag    coionie»     was  unavold- 
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able.    The     colonies     wore    ad- 
vancing by  leaps  and  bounds  Into 
helf-governlng     nations,  increas- 
ing In  population  and  In  material 
resources:      New     France      had 
ceased  to  grow  and  was  tendlnit 
dovvnwarris.    Her  people  number- 
ed less  than  100,000;  that  of  the 
English  colonies  3  millions     The 
situation  of   the  Inhabitants    of 
Canada  had  come  to     the  point 
when  they  could  no  longer  defy 
these  colonies,  and  self-preserva^ 
tion  would  have  forced  them  re- 
luctantly  mto  a  treaty  of  amity 
How  great  tbe  difference  would 
have  been  between  their  volun- 
tarily seeking  the  co-operation  of 
the    English     and     their     being 
forced     Into    submJsslon,  we  can 
see  in  comparing  the  spirit  of  the 
Creoles  of     Louisiana     towards 
the  Anglo-Saxon   with     that    of 
the   French   Canadian.    Conslder- 
,*.J'"^„'^"'*''*  ''««  "nade  part 
of   the   Britlah  empire  It  should 
Be  no  cause  for     surprise     that 
thrice  fifty  years  ha,  failed     to 
wither   the  national  aspiration. 

rLlm  '!"■'■  **  **"■  «""«  time, 
recalling  how  much  British  rule 
has  done  for  them,  that  It 
rescued  them  from  tyranny  and 

«r°f  J,°*°'l™'"''  aa"'l»l8tratlon  of 
af  airs,  that  It  has  given  them 
self-government  and  equal  rights 
that  every  avenue  of  honor,  pro- 
fit, and  responsibility  In  the  ser- 
vice of  the  empire  has  been 
thrown  open  to  them;  that  all 
the  privileges  that  pertain  to  the 
native-born    Briton     has     been 

made  theirs;  it  Is  surprising  that 
assimilation  has  made  so  little 
progress  and  that  tbe  feeling  of 
eiciusiveness  should  prevail  to 
the     degree     which     exists,      in 

is  so"thi°  '"  """""  "^y  thla 
rtlffi  '  ,.^    ""."'*  °'     the  peculiar 

ato7ouird.'"     *"*    °°"""'°»'- 
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Uudor   the   rule  of   this  Frenuli 
kiiij^ri  Canada,   In  the  true  eniiwe 
or  ihe  vviird,  never  was  a  colony. 
In  L»ur  day,  when  we  opeak  of  a 
colony  we  mean  a  bo(]y  of  people 
who  have  left  their  natlre  ahore 
to   bmtor    their  condltloa  In     a 
nt-w  country.    'Itaat  wai^  uovur  so 
with  jNew     Fi'ance,    which  came 
Into  existence  aa  a  place  for  fur- 
tradirs  and  ended  aa  a  military 
dependency.      lu   both   states  of 
cxiattiuce  It  waH  actually  a  pre- 
Kerve  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
pricijts  who  came  as  mlst^lonarles 
lo   the  Indians,  determined  this. 
l:i   1015,  when  Champlalu  salted 
with  four  Recollot     priests,  the 
edict  forbidding     I'rotestanta  to 
live  in  Canada  was  promulgated. 
Hitherto  French  Protestants  had 
been  the  main  agents  In  carrying 
on  Us  trade,     henceforth     tboy 
were  excluded.      la  tho  charter 
giantcd  the  company  of  thebun- 
dted  nsBoelates  It  Is  specified  the 
cniiipany  Is  not  only  to  permit  no 
J'lOtostant  to  take  up  his  ab^de 
In  Canada,  but  to  exclude  persons 
of  all     other    nationalities— they 
iiiuHt  kcepNew  Franco  exclusive- 
ly       for      Catholic      Frenchmen, 
thirty-seven  years     later,  when 
tlie  West  In.dlEt    company     were 
;;ivcn  po.ssesslon,  the  clause  was 
1 1  peated— thoy     were   to  permit 
no  Protestants     to  settle.      The 
enforcement  of  these  regulations 
fell    to    the  Jesuits.    Not  a   ship 
inst  anchor     off  Cape     Diamond 
iliey  did  not  board  on     the    hunt 
for    Protestants.      The      Protes- 
turilij  of   Rocheile  in  those  days 
were  the  sailors  of  France,  an<^U 
Ava.'-.  rare  none     were     among  a 
t'l-ew.      They   were      kept  under 
wntfh  until  Ih"*  i^hip  left :  no  wnr'- 
eblp  by  them  on  deck,  no  singing 
of  Ji.vniiiB,  was  allowed.    If  among 
the  passengers   thoy     discovered 
<nn^  lincedwith  P:oLe«tant  views 
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he  was  taken  lu  hand  on  landing 
to  be  disciplined.    The  Kolatlona 
tell  of  instances     of     how  these 
unfortunates  were     "Instructed," 
the  means  utej)  to  dlHpossess  the 
devil -.vliu  blinded  ih"iu,  ihrir  eon- 
version,     their    penitence,     their 
adillUK   to    Uie  trhunphH  of    tli.'ir 
confessors.    What  was  done  with 
those  who  woult)  not  recant,   the 
Relations  pass  in  silence.  Of  their 
fate,  however,  we  have  a  Rllmpse 
4ue  to  the  ecclesiastical  anft  civil 
authorities     disagreeing     as     to 
what  should  be  done  with  a  Pro- 
testant    who  persevered     In  bl0 
coavlction».    Among  the  new  ar- 
rivalw  wuB  Daniel  Vvil.  wji :)ni  the 
Jesuits  discovered  to  be  a  Pro- 
testant.   He  was  taken  In  hand 
by   them,  what  was  the  means 
they  used  we  tae  not  told,  with 
the  result  that  he  agreed  to   be- 
come  a   Catholic,      With     great 
pomp  he  was  admitted  by  Bishop 
Laval  into    the    Catholic  church. 
Relieved  of  the  pressure  that  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon     him 
and  which  had  caused  him  to  do 
violence  to  his  conscience,     Vvil 
refused  to  attend    service.      He 
was  brought  before  an  ecclesias- 
tical court,  when  he  declared   his 
regret  at  abjuring  the  reformed 
faith  and  his  determination     to 
hold  to  it.    The  court  found  him 
guilty  as  a  contumacious  heretic 
and  doomed  him  to  death.      He 
was  handed  over  to     the     civil 
authorities  to  carry  out  the  sen- 
tence.     Governor  Argenson     re- 
fused, and  it  Is  his  refusal  that 
has  caused  the  preservation     of 
the  facts  of  the  cpee.    Had     he 
done  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  his 
predocestors     did,    obeyed       th^    ; 
order    of     the   pi-ioKts.  we   Kliould 
never  have  heard  of  the  fate    of 
Daniel   Vvil.    Awaiting  a  change 
of  governor,  Vvil  was  kept  a  prl- 
Ktiner,  in  the  niid^t  of  a  commun- 
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It  J   where  nono  dare  eiprega  to 
him  n   wonl  or  Nyiiipatiiy  or  bi 
•tow  an  ant  of  KIndnesa.    History 
abounds  with  instances  of    weak 
men  facing  death  with  fortltudo 
when   the   sentence  was  carried 
out  promptly,     but     here  was  a 
man  who  iincw  duoth  wns  ;novlt- 
able,  yet  subjected    to    the  sus- 
pense  of   months,  all    the   while 
knowing  he  could  save  his  life  by 
submission  to     the  pEh'sts     who 
tormented  him  with  their  ln'"or- 
tunltlOK.    Can   Ills   constancy     b' 
otherwise  explained   than     thpt\ 
in  his  prison,  lie     had  an     unseen' 
visitor  who  fulfilled  ihe  promise 
made  to  whoever  confessed  him 
b.'fore  men?    The  fatnl  hourmnio 
in  t)i,T  fall  of  loot.    A  now  gov- 
ernor  had   arrived,    D'AvauRoiir 
who  had  no    qualms    In  obeying' 
the  bishop.      Vvll     was  brought 
forth  from  his  prison,  led  to    the 
public  square  of  Quebec,  and    in 
presence  of  a  crowd  of    specta- 
tors, foced  a  platoon  of  soldiers 
The  captain  uttered  the  word  of 
command,  there  was  a  volley   of 
fiame  and  smoke,  and  Vvll     lay 
stretched  on  tlin  ground,  pierced 
by  many  bullets. 

When  New  France  had  attain- 
ed Its  height  In  population,  It  was 
still  the  boast  that  among  the  no 
inconsiderable  number  there  was 
not  a  single  Protestant.  "Praised 
be  God,"  writes  Governor  Denon- 
TlUe  In  an  official  report,  "there 
is  not  a  heretic  here."  Tne  chil- 
dren stolen  In  the  raids  on  New 
England  were  handed  over  to  the 
nuns,  and  their  baptism  and  first 
communion  made  occasions  of 
special  celebration.  The  extreme 
to  which  the  spirit  of  excluslve- 
ness  was  carried  Is  shown  In  the 
case  of  a  visitor  from  New  Eng- 
land, who,  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  a  passage  to  the  Paci- 
fic could  be  found  byway  of  the 


Sagiicnay,  had  crossed  to  the  tit 
Lawrence  by  following  the  thi:u- 
dlere.    lie  was  promptly  am  si.  d 
and  sent  away  by  the  first  Hli.p. 
A   vexcul  question,  which  iliililid 
the  colony,  was  whethi'r  It  «as 
Justifiable  to  si'li  brandy  to    the 
Indians.    The  opinion  of 'ih?  ih  o- 
ioginns  or  the  iiiiiversily  of  Toi'- 
louHC   was   sought.    They  decided 
It  was,  and  gave    as    one  or  (lie 
reasons  that  thereby  the  ImiII.tis 
were  protecled  from  heresy    for 
if  they  could  nol  buy  branilv     ia' 
(•nnnda,     tiny     would  go  l,',  th,, 
Kngllsh  setllemrnts  In  VewVi.-k 
Stale.    Fronteriac  compiilni  that 
the  confessional   was  used  as  no 
inquisition   Into   the  inner  lire  of 
each     family,     and     foi'     eve-y 
thoughtless       word        regardin'g 
church     or  clergy     the  ofrender 
was   called    to  acwninl.    Front  ■- 
nac   was   not  alone   in  objeinieg 
to    the    use   made   of    the   confes- 
s:ornl  ns  a  means  of  rspionai'c  <  n 
fnmil.v     life.       La.Salle,      the    ex- 
plo.'er,  complained  that,    by     lis 
m:'aiio,    the   priests  "enter  as   it 
were  by  force  Into  the  secrets  of 
families,  and  thu.s     make     them- 
selves    formidable.'       Fronte,,-,.. 
"clared   their     prying     int..  mi 
i's  or   the  people  to  be  woi«e 
than  the  Spanish  Inquisition.    L.a 
Motte-Cadlllac,  on   his  arrival  at 
Quebec,   was   astounded     at    Iho 
state  or  society,    and     wrote    a 
rriend  "noboi:.-,   can  live  h»re  hut 
simpletons  and  slaves  or   th  ■  er- 
clesiastical  domination."    The  in- 
terference in  ramily  alfairs    ex- 
tended     to    diclatlng   dres<    r.,;l 
amusements.      The    punishmtDH 
or  penances.     Tor     breaking  the 
rules    or    orders     vi'ere     al"ays 
pueiilc,   sometimes      cruel.      The 
girl  who  added  a  geegaw  to   her 
attire,  the  son  who  railed  to    re- 
turn to  the  paternal  rool  b.v  rl.ie 
o'eloek,    tiie    faUicr    who   tarried 
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In  the  tavern   6y     the     brandy- 
bottle,  all  fell  within  the  dlsclp- 
line  of   the  clergy.    Their  Inter- 
ference extended  to  what  U  now 
called    criminal    law.       On     the 
ground  that     crimes     concerned 
morals,  they   were  active  prose- 
cutors.   The   rack    was  a   recog- 
nliod  means  of   discovering   evi- 
dence, the  slitting  of  lips,  muti- 
lation of  tongue,  ears  and  hands 
ordinary  punishments,  and  burn- 
ing at    the  stake  not  unknown. 
Those  who  d."eam  of  the  French 
regime  as  a  period  of  delightful 
romance,  know  not  of  what   they 
speak.    Peisonal     liberty     In  the 
settlements  there  was  none,    for 
the  people  were  under  unceasing 
supervision.      Punishments    were 
of  constant  occurrence  for  infrac- 
tion of  church  duty.    Failure  to 
attend   mass     or    working  on  a 
salni's  day  were  crimes.    Owing 
to  his  having     appealed     to  the 
council    against     his      sentence, 
there  has  been  preserved  in     the 
official  records  the  case  of  Louis 
Caboury,     convicted     of    having 
Uen  meat  .during  Lent.    He  was 
to  be  bound  to  the  public  whlp- 
plng-post  for  three  hours,    then 
taken   to  the  door  of  his  parish 
cliurch  where,  on  his  knees,     he 
was  to  beg  pardon  from  God,   to 
pay  a  fine  of  20  francs  and  the 
nliik  of  a  cow  for  a  year. 

The  control  of  the  Individual 
and  of  the  family  Involved  that 
of  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try. Frontenac  remarked,  "Mas- 
ters in  spiritual  matters  Is  a 
powerful  lever  for  moving  every- 
thing else."  The  clergy  dictated 
the  course  the  governor  and  his 
subordinates  were  to  follow,  anci 
on  r'e.',is.-i|,  there  was  trouble.' 
W'.on  a  governor  was  persistent 
in  rejecting  their  advice,  they 
used  their  influence  at  the  court 


of  France  to    secure    his  recal'. 
No  Inconsiderable     part  of     the 
state    papers    relating    to    New 
France   concern  contentions    be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  gover- 
nors.     Talon,     sagacious,    cool, 
politic,  did     his     best  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  priests  In  his 
patriotic  policy  of  trying  to  make 
New  France  self-sustaining,  yet, 
when  nearlng  his  departure,     ho 
reports  to  Colbert.  "1  should  have 
had  less  trouble  and  more  praise 
li  I  had  been  willing  to  leave  the 
power  of    the   church     where    I 
found  It.    It  Is  easy  to  Incur  the 
Ill-will  of  the  Jesuits  If  one  does 
not  accept  all  their  opinions  and 
abandon  one's  self  to  their  direc- 
tion   even    In   tempoial   matters, 
for    their    encroachments  extend 
M  affairs  of  police,  which  con- 
cern only   the  civil  magistrate." 
Five  years  later,  alter  prolonged 
experience  and    wide  knowledge 
of  the  country,  Frontenac  wrote 
the     same     minister,  "Nearly  all 
the  disorders    In     New     France 
arise  from  the  ambition  of     the 
priesto,  who  want  to  Join  to  their 
spiritual    authority    an  absolute 
power  over  things  temporal,  and 
who  persecute     all  who  do  not 
submit  entirely  to  them."    First 
under  the  Jesuits,  then  Laval  and 
his     successor,     de  Valller,     New 
France   was   governed  according 
to  their  ideas,  for  the  resistance 
of   the  governors  was   Intermit- 
tent and,  In  the  end,  ineffective. 
Of  Laval  It  v,-as  Colbert  who   de- 
clared, "He  assumes  a  domination 
far  beyond  that  of  other  bishops 
thruout  th.:>  Christian  world,  and 
particularly  in     the  kingdom     of 
France." 

To  preserve  the  Inhabitants  of 
New  France  from  heresy,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  by  the  priests 
to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  tute- 


tafe.    Altho  they  could  not  road 
no    heretical    book     8lioulu     bo 
brouglit  from  acroxn  i)u^  sea.    a 
Frenc-h   visitor,   La  llontalii,  Ue- 
claren  the  prlrsiM  "prohibit    and 
burn  all  bookj  bill  books  or    de- 
votion.-     To    prevent     contnet 
with     Protestiints,     eomniuniea- 
tlon  with  the    Kriglish    speaking 
•ettlements  ivu«  Toi  bidden  under 
penalty      or      death.      Ilepulslvc 
»torle«  of  I'rotiNtants  and  their 
belief    were    told   tlio    people    to 
frighten  them  from  going  to  thoir 
•ettlements.    The   Intoleramc   of 
New  Fi-anee  was  a  refic.v  of  that 
of  the  mother-uouiitry.  The  first 
year    William  lit.    sat     on     the 
throne  of    England,  a  plan    was 
agreed  on  at  Versailles  for     the 
conquest    of       Sew   York.      The 
Bealed   Instruetlons  given  to    the 
commanaei-  of      the     expedition 
were,  that  on  his  oiorecmiug   the 
garrison   and   obtaining     iJoase.s- 
alon  of     the  country,    he  was  to 
confiscate  the  lauds  and  all  otliei- 
property    of      the     I'rolestants 
whether  Dutch  or  English,     and 
send  them    out     of  the  eountiy. 
■Untowi  rd  events  prevented    the 
ealllns  of  tlie  fleet. 

It  Is  the  constant  pretension  of 
Home   that  the     country     which 
submits  implicitly  to  ita  dlreclion 
thereby     ensures    happiness  and 
prosperity.    In   no  other    part  of 
the  wo.ld  was  Its  rule  ever  more 
complete  tlian  in     Nc;v     Fi'aucu 
which  lay  ab.'^oiutely  at   the  feet 
of  the  priests  from  Champlaiii  to 
,Tau(ircail_a  peri,)(l  or  ir.O  years 
—yet   soelaliy,    commercially    In- 
tellectually,    and     polUl.-ally    it 
was   a    failure.      The    reports    of 
Intendants  are  dotted  with  com- 
plaints of  the  pride  and  sloth  of 
thepcople,    necessitating    public 
•  distribution  nr  .iims  anci  pr,-,T.,t- 
Ing  a  house  of  refuge.    The  uoun- 
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try     swarmed      with      beggars 
Bishop  8;.  Vulllcr  complalued    be' 
was  ovei  uh'luied  by  their  visits 
Charlevoix  could  not    help    con- 
trasting  the  easy  clrcumstancOH 
of  ihB  .New  England  settlers  with 
the  poverty  of  the  people  of  New 
Fiance.      .Material   prosperity   In 
not  everything,  and  It  is  possible 
for  great  moral    virtue   to  exist 
where  privation  prevails.    It  was 
not  so  In  New  Fiance.    The  state 
of  morals  in  CJucbec  and  smaller 
towns  was  a  reflpx  of  that  of  Ver- 
sailles.   To   Ml   the   last   bishop 
under  French  rule  bears  striking 
evidence.      In  a  pastoral    Issued 
during  th'  wl.itor  of  170O,  lil-hap 
I'ont   Drlant  deplores      the   little 
seal  for  piety     displayed  every- 
where; th-  Injurious  and  wleked 
speeches       maintained       against 
those  In  whom  we  ought  to  place 
all  oureonfidenc;-;  the  profane  di- 
versions to  which  we  arc  addict- 
ed,   the  lr:surferable  e.vcesses   of 
the  games  of  chance,  the  Impious 
hypocrisy   in   di'rision   or   rather 
in  contempt  of  religion ;  the  varl- 
ous  crimes  that   have   multiplied 
in  thecoui-se  of  ihlj  winter.  Then 
he  goes  on   to  ask,  "Were  there 
ever  suiih  open  i-obb-rics.  so  many 
heinous  CI  im;-s  or  ijijustlce,    such 
shamrful  rapl.-ios  hoard  of?    Wlio 
has  not  seen  in  this  colony  fami- 
lies devoted  publicly    to   sins  of 
the  most  odioj.s     nature?      Who 
ever  behelil  so     many     abomina- 
tions?"     Il;-.„K.   had     been   given 
every  opportunity  to  mould  New 
Fraaee  and  this   v,-as   the  result 
The   long   iut,.lag,T      of      Canada 
uiidei'  the  priests  e.^plnlns  many 
or  theperi.l-.-.viag  conditions  that 
to-day    hind"    ii„.   Dominion    In 
her  onward  ^„.-,rch.    Tho  conquest 
ended  the  i;ile  of   France:  it  did 
not  end  th?  rule  ot  Rome. 
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With  llio  conilriK  r'      . .  |lilli«h 
thp    nilliuiry     eloii.,.ii   iif      Now 
Fran.o  .ll.nppcanir,  hnvliiit    bf- 
hlml  i!i.' »ilKu'o:-8  till'  (I  r,ty, and 
thii  Imbltnnl-.    Tli>  total  number 
Bpcaklnii  Firnc'li  \>lio  bicnmi-xub- 
Jects  or  UcoiK'  III.   Is  cimmoiil.v 
«ct  down  at  (iu  0(10.    In  January, 
17oJ»,  n  icnNUH  wa.i   taii:  ti  to    an- 
certnin  how  ninn.v   v.cii-  abin  to 
bear  nrni-i  In     tli  •     iciiiIhk  cani- 
palRn.       It   Bhowdl      there    vrerv 
l"i,:ij:i   between    IC.   and    «0   who 
could  tnke  th"  field,  and  the  total 
population      WBH       rep.ii-ted     an 
83,000.    Twenty  niontlu  later,  at 
the  capitulation,  Vaudi"ul|  hand- 
ed the  lliltlsh  outhoritiea  an  of- 
ficial MtuLomcnt  thill  of  eni'olled 
mllltla  there  wrre  1(1,00:).    Dur- 
ing those    20  nii-riiliH    the    innle 
population  Bufforiii  from   the  ef- 
fectu  of  war,  so  that  to  ascertain 
the  tot.il    popalutlon     a     hlRlicr 
ratio  than  the  w.i'.a]  on.>  to  five 
must     be       takni-,        MuUlplyluK 
18,000  by   six     would     show  the 
population  to  be     nigh     100,000. 
There     was   no     huch  exoihn  to 
Fronce  after  tlu;  cominni   as    is 
Rencraily  represented.    Th.-  offi- 
cial letters  of  th?  tlms  i  how  th  re 
was  (Treat  dirric-idty   In  securiiiR 
shlpplnif  eve       for     the  regulars 
and  that  the  n:!nib?r  of  resident 
Canadians  who  asked  to  be  sent 
to  France  was   trifilnK.    Instead 
of  the  native  poiiulntlon  being  ro 
ducrd  by  the  clianRe  of  rulers,  It 
"was  increased,  fo.-  (j.^n.   Murray 
reports  that  fioni   nritish  auth- 
ority ensuring  security  to  those 
who  cultivated  the     sen],     there 
was  a   large   Inflcx   of   Acadlans 
wbo  had  been  living  in  New  Eng- 
land.   When  the  treaty  of  Paris 
was  signed  the  population  must 
have  exceeded  100.000.  and  only 


those  who  want     to     make  out 
lulracles  where     none  exist  will 
repeat  the  statement  of  60,000. 
Of  the  Inhabitants,  with  trifling 
exceptions,  all   rosldeil   on   strips 
of  land  along   the  banks  of    the 
St.  Lawrence   and   the    RIehrllcu. 
For  the  first  time  the  farmer  of 
New  France  knew  what  security 
means,  being  sate  alike  from  the 
attack  of  the  Indian  and  of    the 
doniiclllary  visit  of     an     oftiulal 
who.  In  the  name  of  the  French 
king,  forcibly  requisitioned  what- 
ever the  army     needed,     not  ex- 
cluding lilisi  ns.    More  than  that 
for  the    first    time    they  began  to 
feel  the  ennobling  sens  •  that  Ihfy 
were  their  own  nmsters.    As  one 
English  officer  put  it  in  his    re- 
port, -they  begin    to   foel    they 
arc  no    longer     slaves,"      Haldl- 
mniid,  who    spoke    French     and 
freely  mixed  with  the  people,  de- 
clares    they    were  well  pleased 
with  the  change,  which  put  new 
life  into  them     and     stimulated 
them   to  make  undreamt  of    im- 
provements    in    their    condition 
The  new  rulers  were  a  surprise 
to  the  habitants.    From   infancy 
the  English  had  been  pictured  to 
them  ns  monsters  who  professed 
a  religion  born  of  the  devil,   and 
who  would,  if  they  captured  New 
France,  destroy  everything  that 
was  French  or  Catholic.    Finding 
them  to  be  different    was  grate- 
ful to  a  peoiilj  who  were  at  their 
mercy.    Knowing  he  would   pos- 
sess what  he  glow,  the  habitant 
applied  himself  ;i,  he  had  never 
done  before  to  extending  and  cul- 
tivating his  clearing,  and  from  a 
state  of  living  on   the  verge  of 
famine  he  before  long  had  a  sur- 
plus to  sell,  and  Canada  became 
an  exporter  of  grain.    In  one  re. 


■pect  the  habUniit  wan  dUap- 
potnted.  Ho  had  expected  under 
the  new  .'uIuph  to  be  Treed  rrom 
the  domandi*  of  the  NdKnliJr.  Why 
the  claliiiN  of  thn  NelKnlnr  nu  the 
land  were  not  confUcated,  U  pro- 
bably  to  be  explained  hy  the  re- 
lation of  tenant  and  landlord  be- 
ing the  only  com^elvnblc  method 
of  hotdlni;  land  of  which  General 
Murray  and  h'**  mllUary  nueees- 
sorH  had  any  conception.  That 
the  man  who  ban  redeemed  ho 
land  from  foreftt  for  cultlvat.on 
flhotild  own  It,  nevrr  n^pium  to 
bavc  riaKhrd  on  their  mtndM.  In 
the  Old  World  the  noble  leased 
the  aeref)  and  the  tenant  paid 
blm  rent,  and  that  the  governing 
class  had  come  to  look  upon  an 
part  of  the  divine  order.  For  the 
next  50  or  60  yeara  wo  find  tba 
ruling  claHs  boRKltnfC  over  the 
difficulty  of  settling  the  question 
of  owncrshlpof  the  aoll,  one  gov- 
ernor after  another  making  ex- 
periments, all  of  which  had  as  a 
feature  In  some  form  or  another 
a  lord  of  the  manor  and  ten- 
ants. The  seigniory  system  was 
a  earvWal  of  a  form  of  feudal- 
Ism  no  longer  known  In  England, 
and  which  the  new  rulers  at  first 
did  not  comprehend.  The  seign- 
iories had  been  granted  by  the 
Preach  king  on  condition  that 
certain  service:!  be  rendered  him; 
they  were  not  Hold  or  bestowed, 
merely  the  usufruct  was  granted 
by  the  king  Ln  conpenuatlon  of 
specified  servlceH,  The  moment 
these  services  ceased  to  be  ren- 
dered the  grants  reverted  to  the 
crown.  In  like  manner,  the 
seignior  allotted  portions  of  the 
land  thus  ceded  to  him  to  men 
who  bound  tbcmaelvos  to  do  him 
homage,  to  render  certain  ser- 
vices, to  pay  a  prescribe^  rent, 
and  a  fine  should  tbey  sell.  The 
rent  was  small,  yet  large  to  mc® 
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In  their  olrcumxtancet :  the  fine 
wnH  generally  prohibitive  as  to 
sale.  As  King  Qeorgo  did  not 
want  the  services  for  which  King 
Louis  had  ceded  the  land,  the 
Kolgnlors  could  not  pretend  they 
were  rendering  the  obligations 
which  enabled  them  to  hold  It. 
The  Roi(cnlorH  were  In  the  posi- 
tion of  nwn  who  bold  property 
under  a  Hervltude:  when  the 
servitude  lapHeH,  the  property  re- 
verts to  the  owner.  An  suzerain 
by  cim<)iieMt,  the  seigniories  fell 
to  King  George,  Instead  of  tak- 
ing poHsesHlon.  and  declaring  the 
cenHltalres  owners,  the  Hrltlsh 
authorities  dllly-dalllod  with  the 
HyNtem.  and  It  was  left  to  hinder 
the  advancement  of  the  country, 
to  be  a  standing  grievance  with 
the  habitant,  and  to  be  a  trouble- 
some qucHtlon  with  successive  ad- 
ministrations for  nigh  a  century. 
The  seigniors,  who  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  name  noblesse, 
deprived  of  the  petty  civil  posi- 
tions and  their  pay  as  officers 
of  the  militia  during  French  rule, 
did  nothing  to  improve  the  coun- 
try and  formed  a  discontented 
class,  from  which  the  two  Papl- 
neaus  i^nd  like  agitators  were 
drawn. 

While  the  seigniors  retained 
their  rents,  the  clergy  lost  their 
tithes.  For  fifteen  years  vhat- 
ever  support  they  drew  outside 
their  own  resources,  came 
either  as  voluntary  gifts  from 
their  flocks  or,  as  Solicitor-gen- 
eral Wedderburn  stated,  under 
threat  of  excomraunicatlon. 
Nothing  helped  to  reconcile  the 
habitants  to  the  new  rule  as  the 
abolition  of  tithes,  for  tithes  had 
always  been  unpopular.  The 
church,  however,  made  up  for  the 
lotjs  in  the  Increased  value  of  real 
estate,  for  they  were  the  largest 
laiit^owners  in  New  pranc;^-  Th^y 
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MOW    drew    rent,     an     they  had 
»»'"  done  before.      The  J™,,l.. 

wr,.;-;„.a'.r?„.'"  ^"■"'™' 

For  a  quarter     of  «  i!en.„n. 

loranani     the     ejpeelailon   wn. 

"J'  recapture  Canada :  tUn,  if 
"«""nlj-  a  matter  of  ,  feir 
year,  when  the  union  Jac.k  would 
be  d  -placed.  Po„eMcd  by  th  » 
oonvlct  on      ,he  clergy      exerted 

p^'rnrs:r--ft 

e'.rlnREng.Uhtrr.Xott 

p.*e„i:rt^h:tre%"o'c£ 

lJ''t'heAn,e''r'""'^<^^'"''y  <""■■- 
■"K  me  American  /evolution  i.a„ 

been  constantly  quoted  a  °pr" 
crown.  It  meant  simply  this 
that  between  two  English-spoak 

0Hmrn"tS^ra'"■way"'wJ^'^'""■ 

the'  PurU«l'^"r  """'"'y  "I'" 
they  had  encouraged  war  heinit 
waged  upon  thera,  and  had  heW 

that  of  th  °  ""'''"  "''"<i,  for 

by    h^ ir  „feT„r  "•""■""  '"•'"^""l 
"J  ineir  life-long  enemies?    Tbvy 
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English  from  beyond  the  ,f,  „ 
the  least  of   two  evils       a.  ,h! 
outlet,  with  one  excentlon 
»«reed  to  refuse  .J.  '^       '  ■'""' 

Americans,  there  wai  a  ,*  *° 
o'  tone.  When  word  came  o?.?" 
surrender  at  Yorktown  and  o? 
the   prospect   of    the      vi...     . 

"file.  W  Engtand    ...rfl'""" 

been  exploded.  ^'° 

Why  the  advisers  of  George  in 

etwrcVorirn^rb"''"  ^' "■ 

some  one.  who  has  access  to^l' 
the  causes  that  ledtglv'ingcrn" 

mtfd  tirtj.'j'^i^i^r'i^in 

explanation,  repeated  parrot-dke 
In  so  many  histories,  tha[Ttvva^ 
done  to  secure  th»  s-".',!'  7"' 
"'"  »'-^''^''  canadlans,^ln'.h;",„:: 


pendinc  atrugile  with  the  Anu>rl- 
c«n  colonlM.  u  abnurd  on  iho 
face  of  It.  Whrn  tho  gii.!bi>c  mt 
w««  •ubniltli'cl.  Ihn  liiiiioilal  jnv. 
ernaioat  wa<  blind  to  the  coiiiInK 
danger  arroaa  tho  Atlanllu  and 
wa«  reatlng  In  full  miurlly.  In 
the  long  dcbati'a  In  the  hou«i>  of 
coninion»,  ih<'ro  U  not  a  alngl,^ 
aenteiii-p,  either  from  the  iiilnin- 
tcrlal  or  oppuxltlon  benehra  to 
Indicate  that  the  bill  was  of  a 
precaiillonary  nnturc-a  prudent 
•tep  to  take  on  the  eve  of  a 
•  truggle.  That  l«  neither  the 
tone  nor  the  language  of  tho  de- 
baters. There  was  neither  fore- 
sight nor  wlKdoin  In  the  panning 
of  the  Quebec  act,  for  It  failed 
to  make  friends  of  the  French 
Canadians,  It  disgusted  the  hand- 
ful of  English  who  lad  settled  In 
Suebec,  nnd  formed  a  new  cause 
of  complaint  to  those  of  the  Am- 
ericans who  were  discontented 
with  British  rule. 

It  Is  well  to  here  summarlio 
the  attitude  and  course  of  the 
American  revolutionists  towards 
Canada.  It  was  In  response  lo 
their  prolonged  Importunity  that 
the  Mother  Country,  sonlv 
against  her  will,  engaged  In  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  When  ufier 
shedding  the  blood  of  thoumnrls 
of  tho  f lover  of  the  army  nnd 
an  erpundlture  of  money  that 
nigh  bankrupted  her,  that  con- 
quest was  effected,  the  Americans 
refused  to  pay  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  war  that  had  ensured 
their  autonora.v,  and  made  the  at- 
tempt to  collect  6  small  tax  to- 
wards paying  it  tho  signal  for 
revolt  at  noston.  At  the  time 
tncy  were  clamorinK  themselves 
for  a  fuller  measure  of  self-Kov- 
ernment.  they  united  In  a  formal 
protest  against  the  tjuebec  act 
tJi^T"^^  '"  ""^•-''St.uus  that 
their  descendants  are  ashamed  of 
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It.  Vet  tw  .  years  after  Issuing 
that  address  of  protest  against 
giving  any  concessions  to  the 
French  Canadians  »r  restoring 
the  prlillegos  of  tho  priests,  enn- 
groBs  sent  n  delegation  to  Que- 
bec to  Incite  a  revolt,  with  a 
promise  that  they  wiuld  do  morn 
tor  the  prlestho<;d  than  what 
they  had  censured  In  the  Qucbocr 
act,  and,  to  crown  all.  the  very 
men  who  were  unable  to  sup- 
press their  "astonishment  that  n 
British  parliament  shouhl  ever 
consent  to  establish  In  Canada  a 
religion  that  has  deluged  Its 
Island  with  blood,  and  dispersed 
Impiety,  bigotry,  persecution, 
murder,  and  rebellion  through 
every  part  of  tho  world."  In  the 
delegation  to  stir  the  French- 
Canadians  Into  rebellion  against 
Britain,  they  Included  Father 
John  Carroll,  a  Jesuit,  whose 
special  office  was  to  win  over 
the  priests.  On  the  surface  this 
appears  Inconsistent,  but  It  was 
all  conslsten*  with  tho  ruling 
motive  of  the  revolut'otu  :;;  ;ead- 
ers— selfish  blindness  to  the 
rights  of  others  In  furthering 
thoir  own  Interests. 

United  States  historians  light- 
ly pass  over  the  attempt  to  get 
possession  of  Canada,  treating  It 
as  a  mere  Incidental  episode  In 
the  war,  which  It  was  not,  for  It 
was  a  serious  movement,  planned 
by  Washington  and  earnestly 
backed  by  congress.  It  was 
not  alone  tho  danger  of  an  In- 
vasion from  the  north  they 
sought  to  iireveiit.  but  to  make 
sure  that  they  would  not  have 
again  on  their  frontier  a  hostile 
people.  Tho  passing  of  tho  Que- 
bec act  seemed  to  the  leaders  of 
the  revolution  to  restore  tho 
situation  that  had  existed  from 
tho  days  of  champtain.  They  de- 
clared they  foresaw  the  restora- 
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tion  of  the  French  power  under 
the   protectorate   of   the   British 
crown   and  a  revival  of     I  ho  con- 
test fo     the    possession     of  the 
continent,   with  savage   raids  on 
their  settlements,  such  as  Fron- 
tenac    and     Montcalm      planned. 
The  winning  of    Canada    looked 
to  them  as  essential  to  the    ex- 
istence   of    the     new     republic. 
Washington  declared  the  annex- 
ation of  Canada  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most  importance,  and   that  this 
view  was  that  of  those  with  him 
who  w^re  Erecting  affairs,  was 
shown    ly  their  detaching,  at    a 
critical   period,  so  Important     a 
personage  as  Benjamin  Franklin 
to  try  and  conciliate  the  French 
for  the  Americans  app.oached  the 
task  of   winning  Canada  in   two 
ways-by  /orcc  of  arms  and  by 
diplomacy.      Secret  agents  wero 
set  to  work  in  the  parishes  and 
spies  on  the  British  officers  were 
hired  at   every  point  of  impor- 
tance. 

It  is  remarkable  that  altho  the 
history  of  Canada  goes  back  onlv 
some  3    centuries,  and    is    there- 
fore comparatively  modern,  and 
that  of   every     decade,    whether 
under  French  or  English  rule,  we 
nave      voluminous      official    re- 
cords, it  should  abound  in  myths. 
Perhaps   the  myth  which  is  the 
most  direct  perversion  of  fact  is 
that   which  represents   the  sav- 
ing of   Canada      to  the     British 
crown   during   the   American  re- 
volution as  due  to  the  devotion 
of  the  priests  and  loyalty  of  the 
^^u  ."■.'*■    """"reds  of  orators, 
amid  thunders  of  applause,  have 
drawn    the     picture     of  Canada 
cruelly  abandoned  by  France  and 
dommated  by  a  British  garrison 
yet,  when  threatened  by  Ameri- 
can invaders,  rallying  under    the 
adviee   of   their   beloved  pastors 
for  the     defence     of  their    new 


masters  and  going  forth  as  of 
yore,  led  by  their  seigniors  to 
whom  they  still  rendered  loyal 
allegiance.  What  are  the  facts  a, 
presented  in  the  despatches  of 
Governor-general  Carleton  his 
successor,  Haldimand.  and  of 
other  officials?  They  reveal  a 
peasantry  who  loved  neiihcT  the 

Innt      'i'""     '""■     ""■     '"^'O'l^t    who 

spoke  English,  and  who,  on  b.lng 
asked  by  priest  and  seignior  to 
join  the  militia,  were  seized  with 
dread  that  the  old  absolutism  „ 
the  church  and  the  hated  rule  of 
the  seignior  under  the  French 
regime  were  to  be  restoivd    Tii- 

l.sten    to,   and    where  a  seignior 
attempted    to   coerce    them    into 
he  ranks  they  resisted,  and  gave 
them    to    understand    they    were 
no  longer  vassals.      The     feudal 
duties  of  corvee  and  military  ser- 
vice had      vanished     before    the 
roll  of  Wolfe's  drums.    Never  was 
situation  more  perilous   to  Brit- 
ish  interests  than     during  1775 
and  the  first  half  of  1776.      The 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  found 
Carleton  with  only  Poo  soldiers 
Ticonderoga  and     Crown   Point' 
held  by  corporals'  guards,  were 
easily   captured      by   the  Amcri- 
f^"'  V!"  '""^  8°t  possession  of 
lake     Champlain    and     rendo"ed 
possible   an    invasion   of  Canada 
Instructions  from  England    were 
t„.l'?°  *™'"  """^^  be  spared. 
Jiia^'th^     ^l^'"'      "«'    O'""'^"'" 
thf  ,        „  '""'"'"'*«  would  take 
the   loyalist   side,   Carleton    was 
advised    to  can    out   the  militia 
and   to  arj   them  6000  muskets 
were  sent,  to  be  followed    later 

aonnn"'^!''"™'  for  an  army  of 
-;0,00(X  The  muskets  were  use- 
^ss  Every  attempt  to  raise  the 
mllitla  was  futile.  Seeing  the 
habitants  refused  to  fight  the 
Indians  cared  not   to  g%  o'„  the 


war-path  unsupported.  In  Sop- 
teniber  St.  Johns  was  taken  and 
an  invading  army  appeared.  Th3 
main  body  struck  for  Montreal; 
the  smaller  force  descended  the 
Rieheliju  to  Sorcl.  The  habi- 
tants, seized  by  a  frenzy  of  ex- 
citement, welcomed  the  Invaders, 
sold  them  provisions,  supplied 
them  with  guides,  ferried  them 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
Longueuil  to  the  island  of  Mon- 
treal. A  thousand  enliHtcd  In 
tUe  American  ranks  at  Sorel. 
Carleton  compliilnrd  bitterly.  The 
disobedience  of  the  people  in- 
creased, they  everywhere  helped 
the  Americans  while  the  King's 
representatives  were  betrayed. 
Montreal  was  still  surrounded 
by  the  walls  of  the  French  period 
and  altho  he  had  only  CO  sol- 
diers, 80  sailors,  and  a  handful  of 
English  militia,  t'arloton  rescived 
to  hold  it,  for  he  liad  cannon, 
while  the  enemy  so  far  had  only 
rifles.  He  soon  realized  the 
position  was  untenable  from 
what  he  termed  the  treachery  of 
the  habitants,  who  cut  off  his 
supply  parties  and  captured  his 
messengers.  The  language  In 
which  he  speaks  of  the  habitants 
Is  that  of  a  man  who  had  been 
deceived.  He  had  been  instru- 
mental in  carrying  the  Quebec 
act  In  the  belief  Its  concessions 
would  reconcile  them  to  British 
rule,  and  was  now  mortified  to 
find  this  very  act  used  by  the 
Americans  as  a  reason  why  they 
should  Join  them.  In  his  de- 
spatches to  England  Carleton  re- 
fers to  the  baseness  of  tho  hab  - 
tants,  their  ingratitude  for  all 
the  favors  shown  them;  as  a 
wretched  people  blind  to  honor. 
He  had  his  eyes  opened  on  an- 
other point.  He  saw  the  habi- 
tants really  hated  the  seigniors, 
and  regretted  ho  had  not  asked 
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them  to  enlist  in  regular  regi- 
ments Insf^ad  of  using  the  old 
militia  machinery  of  Fran(!e.  He- 
(•***■  i,j  word  that  a  second  Ani- 
f-rtcai-  r.'iu.v  had  advanced  on 
i-iur-bee,  1'.,  v:-.-  ized  that  prompt 
"ii.'  !ou  was  n  '  Jed.  Wiih  traitors 
■A  i.;)ni  iiit.i  w  ihout  the  walls,  to 
uol^nd  'anti-eal  was  going  to  be 
difficult,  but  of  what  use  would 
it  be  to  hold  It  should  Quebec  be 
lost?  Quebec  was  the  key  of  Can- 
ada and  must  be  saved.  On  the 
night  of  the  11th  \ovcnibor  he 
embarked  his  little  garrison  on 
boats,  abandoning  Montreal, 
whose  inhabitants  welcomed  the 
Americans  the  following  day. 
Running  the  gauntlet  of  batter- 
ies at  Berthler  and  Sorel,  carle- 
ton  reached  Quebec  in  a  rowboat 
on  the  19th,  and  non',  too  soon. 
Aa  at  Montreal,  the  Americans 
had  been  given  every  assistauce 
by  the  habitants  and  had  been 
ferried  across  the  St-  Lawrence 
by  them.  They  were  now  In 
camp,  within  striking  distance  of 
Quebec,  awaiting  the  reinforce- 
ments they  knew  were  on  the 
way.  Carleton  used  the  breath- 
ing-spell to  complete  his  de- 
fences. On  the  4th  December,  the 
American  army  being  now  In  full 
strength,  he  was  summoned  to 
surrender.  Carleton's  reply  waa 
he  would  not  parley  with  rebels, 
and  the  siege  began.  The  Am- 
ericans had  the  advantage  in 
numbers,  led  by  able  officers,  and 
in  having  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try with  them.  Carleton's  sole 
advantage  lay  in  the  fortifica- 
tions, which  he  had  barely 
enough  men  to  cover.  Assaults 
by  day  and  night  were  made  and 
stoutly  repulsed;  worse  than 
these  open  attacks  were  the  ma- 
chinations of  traitors  within  thd 
walls  to  betray  the  gnrrlson.  The 
weary  winter  crept  on,  and  dur- 


iMK  IhiHo  five  months  tbc  ,„iiv 
>^I">1  In  cnnnaa  ,v1i..ip  ,i„.  „„|„-,, 
J".'k  float..,!  was  fmn,  cap,-  Da. 

>"<""i.    iioth  bij™  „f  ,1,;,  ,,|j,,  . 

"-.■ri.  In  iiK,  uii,li»,„u,.,i  |,oN„,.s. 
«ion  of  III..  Am..T.|..an~,  «  Uh  th,.lr 
l"-aii.|ua|.i,.,.«  hi  MonlTOil.  Hh.-n. 
tllo.v  i-als,.,!  „  n.Bim,.nt  .,r  K.'.-n.-li 
l-«na.ll«n».  Ainoi.l  ,.„IIM,.,1  „„. 
otli..|.  i...Ki„i..,il  at  Uu..l„v,  nail 
i<'lH.rl,.l     l„.  ,v„„|,|     ,,„,.,,  |,,|^, 

"""■''  "";;;,  I'"  >"''•"  "W,.  ,„   ,.„„i|, 
tli.-iM.      Th..     enlh.wlaNi,,   „r    ui'. 
habllam.  Un-  th.-lr  vlKi(o,-„,  ho«- 
'■v.M-,    b,.Kaii    i„    „„,„,     „„    „„,,. 
".•rit   .Ml.    Tin-  .■oiuini.atal  armv 
was  l..nv..n...l  with  rufriaas,  who 
i-oiK-nto,:     on     whoevpi-  was  «.,«. 
la-i'loil    t.i   favor   iho   IlrUlsli    iho 
onlrnK..»   ll„.,v  i,a.l  pra.-tls,.d    on 
th..   lo.v.ilMiK      of      jjp„.   Enginni 
whil..  .„.,w,...,i   llic.U.a,.oniniU- 
sar.v  .iffn'i-r  who  clpaiirU  oul  IiIh 
l)arn.var.l     an.l     Imndot    In  pay. 
niont   papor   s.-.-ip  „,„,   „,,.  rirU- 
isli  .irfl,.ials  wh.i  had  nlwavspaUl 
ill  Kol.l.   Iho  habitant  bpRan     to 
draw  .■oniparlsonn.    Wii'n  ihc'^' 
Lawi-onre  at    last   ™st   Its  ooat 
f  I..0    the     littip     Karrison  was 
fared     with       a       prospect      of 
'"'","""■"""     forleton      fon-saw 
that  nnless  ships  speedily  arrived 
from   EriKland  Canada    was    lost 
to   the   nntish.      The  Ameri.ans 
redoubled   iholr     efforts.      Their 
batteries  were     planted  nearer 
occasionally      thi-owlnE  hot  sho't 
in  order  to  set  flro  to  the  bar- 
racks of  the  little  garrison,   wh  ■ 
responded  shot  for  shot.    Perch- 
ed .-n  the  point  of  the  cliff,  where 
tne  St.  Lawrence     unexpectedly 
expands  /rom  a    river     into  an 

forest-clad  mountains,  the  de- 
fenders,  from  earliest  dawn  turn- 
ed eager  eyes  down  the  vistas 
^1.  1^  Z°  •••'snnels  formed  by 
tlie  isle  of  Orleans  for  the  Iook- 
delayed     relief,     and  day  after 
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day  sought  repose   when     night 
losed    with    the   sickness   of    .,,.' 

he  n  I  "m  ""  '""  '"""ling  .r 
he  Oh  May  „  shout  wont  up 
'hal  t|,r,.e  sail  w,.,.e  in  slirlii 
n"'l  "■h,.n,  on  .iinwlig  nean  • 
■.MTdflago,  Iheir  ,.,Hini"7;.''' 
d»«.rn,.d  flying  rr.mi  the  f,"."- 
uiasl  of  the  l,.„,ii„p  „hlp  st,.,„l 
jn  broke  down  aftheVactZ 

aad   with   l,.ars  and     shouts     „f 

'"'■    Kiasped   each   ol ••„  hands 

N"  sooner  had  the  shins  ca"?  an 

long-closed  gates   to   be  thrown 

aTrof^'.-r '''■";'  "'•''"•'-""-n 
,  '"  "'    "'e   newly     arrived    sol- 

or.o'"';""""  «'  "O""  '""rched 
™  to  give  battle  to  the  Amen- 
laiH.  It  was  i«>  late.  They 
ha.l  spied  the  ships  too.  and  a^ 
once  began  their  retreat,  aban 
domng  cannons  a,,,'   .sto.-es      A^i 

Carlton  could  do  was  to  cODTen 
their  retreat  Into  a  rout 

For  eight  months  the  Ameri- 
cans were  on  Canadian  sol  sU 
o    these  months  they  were  In  un- 

e  eCt' th^e^f""'™  ■"  "--V  p"" 

fs:tr^:;sortTef™^,'fr 

tlons  of  Quebec.  Why  then  hm 
Canada  not  contlnue^o'be  pa  t 
of  the  American  republic?  De- 
cause  It  had  a  governor  with  "he 
head  to  plan  and  the  h^nd  to 
earryout  his  plans.  Had  carlr- 
ton  surrendered  when  surround, 
ed  at  Montreal,  the  stars  and 
stripes  would  be  floating  to-d"y 
m.^ht^r*"*-  "  '»  *°  "'«  during 
uf,  .*,",  '^"^'"^<''  '°  his  placlnl 
Its  fortifications  in  a  posture"? 

f:'ZT'.T  *"'  "ofK^deoi^agc 
la  defending  them  under  every 
form  of  discouragement  for  fWe 
cold,   dreary   months,   that     the 


maintenance  of  nrlllNh  i  .nm- 
«lon  l«  due.    It   may  bo  mu.l     it 

fleet  In  the  »prlnK  that  Hnveil 
Canada,  it  Is  true,  had  not  re- 
ll  IjircementB  come  when  they 
dill,  the  Amorlonns  would  have 
triumphed,  but  It  Ih  equally  true 

J^  .,.,".''  ''""■''■t""  not  kept  n 
foothold  on  Cape  niamond,  the 
one  spot  In  a  ynst  territory  that 
Had  not  surrendered  to  the 
Pnemy,  the  comlnp;  of  Iirltlsh  re- 
inforcements In     the    sprlPK    of 
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mnwouhl  have  been  of  no  avail. 

VVIlh  the  fortlflcallons  of  Ou"- 
bec  In  his  posaesslon,  ticn.Thomas 
could  have  prevented  the  Ilrlthh 
fleet  passluK  the  cape  and     the 

andluK  of  the  troops  It  carried. 
It  was  carleton  who  saved  Cun- 
adfttn  177(1,  and  whoever  says 
otherwls,.  denies  the  honor  that 

hJl  "  ".'"'•.  '■'''''"'•  "'iKn'"'-.  on.l 
habitant  hod  knuckled  to  the 
American  republicans;  It  was 
Carloton  and  his  little  garrison 
who  defeated  their  plans 


CHAPTER  5 


In  the  province  of  Quebec    the 
church  of    Rome  enjoys  immuni- 
ties and  privileges  unknown     In 
any   other   part   of   the   world- 
even   in    those     countries    which 
have  Catholic  sovereigns.  Here,  o;i 
British  soil  and  under  a  Prot'es 
tant  king,  that  church     is     not 
only,  as  It  la  right  It  should  be, 
autonomous,   unre8trlcte>:   by  the 
state  In  Its  spiritual  sphere,  but 
exercises  many  of     the  ,iower« 
that     belong     to    the    stait.    it 
levies,  when  It  sees  fit,  taiea  for 
the  building  and  upholding  of  its 
churches  and  the  houses  of     Its 
clergy,  and  a  yearly  tax  for  the 
support   of   the  priest  of     each 
parish,  and     payment  of     these 
taxes  is  enforced  by  the  machin- 
ery of  the  secular  courts.      The 
TOWS  of  nuns  and  other  religious 
are  recognized  by  the  civil  law 
and  their  enforcement  given  the 
•upport  desired  by     the  church. 
The  real  estate  of  the  church  is 
exempted    from    taxation    and 


much  of  that  real  estate  Is  made 
inalienable  by  m.utmuln.  Educa- 
tion is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops  who  have  a  pledge  that 
the  legislature  shall  make  no 
change  in  Its  regulations  with- 
out their  consent,  nor  Interfere 
with  their  distribution  of  the 
grant  of  public  money.  While  the 
provincial  government  Is  thus  the 
servant  of  the  church,  the  hler- 
archy  resents  all  appearance  of 
supremacy  of  the  state,  and  for 
this  reason  disregards  the  Do- 
minion proclamations  for  fasts  or 
thanksgiving.  In  a  word,  the 
church  sits  as  a  queen  in  Quebec 
panoplied  in  Its  assumptions  by 
law,  receiving  from  the  state 
whatever  she  asks,  domlnatfng 
the  province  as  the  first  interest 
to  be  considered  and  served. 

When  It  is  pointed  out  that 
this  supremacy  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  British  sub- 
jects who  do  not  own  her  sway, 
that  the  concessions  made  to  her 
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are  dpstructivo  of  tlioir  privl- 
Ipges,  the  aiiBwiM-  eonics  that  th  ■ 
church  of  Kouio  haa  prniiTiptlve 
rlKhl»  In  tho  province  of  Quebec 
which  cannot  by  cither  h'Elsia- 
turc  or  parliament  be  niodlflrd, 
much  leas  taken  away.  The  con- 
tention Is,  that  when  Canada 
was  ceded,  Great  llrltaln  bound 
hemelf  by  tlie  treaty  of  Paris  to 
continue  to  the  priesthood  the 
same  privileges  and  powers  thev 
possessed  during  the  period  o'f 
the  French  occupation.  Uo  facts 
support  this  assertion? 

Iho  first  time  the  Ilritlsh  came 
In  contact  with  the  demands  nf 
the  church  of  Rome  for  exclu,slve 
treatment  was  at  the  capitula- 
tion of  Quebec  after  Wolfe's  vic- 
tory. The  officer  In  command 
among  the  terms  he  asked  in  con- 
senting to  BUiiender,  Included  a 
request  that  there  be  no  inter- 
ference with  religion.  In  his  re- 
ply, dated  Sept.  18,  General 
Townshend  stated— 

"The     Iree     exercise  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  relig- 
ion Is    granted,      llkewis- 
safeguards  to  all  religious 
persons.  a)i  well  as  to  the; 
bishop,  who    shall    be  at 
liberty  to  come  and    exer- 
cise, freely  and   with  de- 
cency, the  functions  of  his 
office,    whenever   he   shall 
think    proper;      until    the 
possession  of  Canada  shall 
have     been      decided     be- 
tween their  Britannic  and 
most  Christian  majesties  " 
Fearful   of   outrage   on  church 
and  convent    the  French  officer 
asked  for  as.surance  of     protec- 
tion, which  was  granted.    As  to 
the  bishop     exercising     his  func- 
tions In  the  town  he  could  do  ko 
until    the   kings  of  England  and 
Prance  decided  what   the  future 
of    Canada     should  be.      On  the 


standing  of  the  church  thmrll  le 
has  no     bearing,     it  simply  con- 
cedes   what   any   huumne  officer 
would      grant.        The     following 
summer  Uenernl   Amher.^it  Invad- 
cd   Canada   from    the   west     and 
after  driving   the  eneinv's  forces 
before  him      Invested     Montreal 
Vnudr'euil     r,H'ognlzed    the  hopeJ 
le«»iM..s8  of   the  struggle,  that    It 
must   end   in   surrender,  and    so 
while   Amherst    was   waiting  for 
his  cannon  to  come  from  Luchine 
to  batter  down  the  walls,   he  re- 
ceived a  flog  of  truce  asking   for 
terms.    Amher.it  was  wllllnK  and 
gave  his     beaten     opp.nent  the 
privilege  of  suggesting  the  terms 
he   desired.      Vaudreull    wns   so. 
llcltous  as  to  the  fate  of  his  sol- 
diers  and   of    the  citizens  alone 
but  the  priests   Insisted  on    also 
preferring   their  demand.s,   wh  ch 
they  did  in   these  words— 
"The  free  exercise  of  the 
ealholic,      apostolic,    and 
Roman  religion  shall  sub- 
sist entire  in  sucli  manner 
that  all  the  states  and  the 
peoples  of  the   towns  and 
countries,  places  and   dis- 
tant posts,  shall  continue 
to  assemble  in  the  churches 
and  to  frequent  the  sacra- 
ments as  heretofore,wlth- 
out  being  molested  In  any 
manner,   directly    or    Indi- 
rectly.   These  people  sh-Jll 
bo  obliged,  by   the  English 
government     to     pay   the 
priests   the  tithes  and  all 
the  taxes  they  were  used 
to  pay  under   the  govern- 
ment of  his  most  gracious 
majesty      (the     King       of 
Franco)." 
Opposite   this   demand    General 
.\mher8t  wrote— 

"Granted  as  to  the  free 
exercise  of  their  rellgHn ; 
the  obligation    of     paying 


the   tlthea   to   the  priests 
will  depend  on  t^e  King's 
pleasure." 
Years  atlorwarilB.  when  elc  rlcal 
pretnnsions  revived,     a   inoanlnir 
favorable  to  the  levying  ot  tithes 
was  endeavored  to  be  given    to 
the  words  "Depend  on  the  Kings 
pleasure."     How  did  prlcets  and 
people  understand     them   in  the 
early  years  ol     British     occupa- 
tion?     Their     prnilioc   was    the 
best  interpretation  of  what    the 
words  meant.   Twenty-four  years 
after  .\mherst  wrote  the  words 
Attornoy-gcneral     Maseres,    who 
had  resided  In  Quebec,  was  called 
as  a  witness  before  the  house  nt 
commons.      Standing  at  the  bar 
the  question  was  put,  "Since  the 
conquest  have  habitants  had  tl.o 
option  of  refusing  to  pay  tithes'" 
Jie  answered— 

"They     certainly     have, 
and  sometimes  make  use  of 
it.    The  priests  never  pre- 
sume to  sue     for     tithes 
either    in     the     court     of 
King's  bench     or  common 
pleas,  knowing  there  is  no 
possibllliy  of     succeeding 
The  ground  of  that  opinion 
of  theirs  and   of  mine  Is 
the  strong  words  of  Oen.' 
Amherst's  answer    to    the 
demands  on     the     pnrt  of 
th  French  general,  for  the 
continuation  of  the  obl'ga- 
tion  of  the  people  to  pay 
their    tithes     and      other 
dues  namely,  'Granted    as 
to  the  exercise  of  (lidr  re- 
ligion, but  as  to   the  obli- 
gation of     paying     tithes, 
that  will  depend  upon  the 
King's  pleasure.'    That  has 
been     universally     under- 
stood, till    now     (177-1)  to 
have    been  a  positive  dis- 
pensing with    the  obliga- 
tion.   It  has  often  happ»n- 
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cd    that      the      habitants 
have  not  paid  tithe;  much 
oftencr     that     they    did, 
from  their  regard  to  their 
religion." 
To    Judge  fully  of    the    inten- 
tion of    Amherst  with  regard  to 
the  demands     ot   the  priests.    It 
is  proper  to  consider  all  the  ar- 
ticles Inserted  at   their  Instance- 
and  they  will  be  found  In  appen- 
dix A,  along   with  hl.i  answers. 
On  reading  them  there  Is  no  mis- 
taking the  attitude  of     General 
Amherst.    As  a    tolerant    man  he 
wished  the  people  to  have  liberty 
of   conscience,  as  a  Just  man   he 
wished  to  dispossess  no  one    of 
his  property.      Beyond    this      he 
would  not  go.    He   would  recog- 
nize  none  of    the  privileges    the 
priests  had     enjoyed     under  the 

allow    the     nomination   of     the 

to  erect  new  parishes 

Three  years  later  there  was  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of 
Austna  and  Prussia,  of  Britain 
and  France  to  draft  a  treaty  of 
peace.  When  the  article  regard- 
ing religion  was  reached  ii  the 
treaty  that  concerned  Canada! 
it  read-       """""^  ^'^'^^  that 

side,  agrees  to  grant  the  liberty 
.T„h'S°.  '^""'""^  ""Kion  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada;  he  will 
eonsequentiy  give  the  most  ef- 

■'rZ^^r  "'■''''"  *"=''  lix  new 
Catholic  subjects  may  ,,rofess 
the  worship  of  their  religion  fc! 
cording  to  the  rites  of   ?he  rT 

rue  British  representatives 
would  not  consent.  They  would 
srant  all  Amherst  had  agr«d  to 
at  the  capitulation  and  noThin^ 
more.  They  demanded"  thaT'Sf 
word.-     -as  ihcy  have  done"    be 
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•  truck  out.  The  French  minis- 
ters plod  m  vain  for  their  rcten- 
llun.  They  were  scored  out. 
Fearful  oven  then  that  the  ar- 
tlcie  might  be  c-i^trued  Into 
Britain's  agreeing  to  continue 
the  church  of  Rome  on  the  sta- 
tus It  had  under  France,  they  In- 
sisted on  adding  the  words,  "so 
far  as  the  laws  of  Oreat  Britain 
permit."  After  some  demur  the 
French  finding  it  impossible  to 
got  the  Englishmen  to  recede  on 
the  point,  agreed,  and  the  article 
.»s  confirmed  read-- 

"HIs  Britannic  Majesty  agrees 
"to  grant  the  liberty  of  the  Catb- 
•olic  rellBlon  to  the  Inhabitants 
•of  Canada:  he  will,  consequcnt- 
"ly,  give  the  most  effectual 
'orders  that  his  new  Roman 
'Catholic  .(.bjccts  may  profess 
"the  worship  of  their  religion,  ac- 
"cording  to  the  rites  of  the  Ro- 
"man  church,  as  far  as  the  laws 
"of  Breat   Britain    permit." 

The  meaning  of  the  article  Is 
obvious,  whatever  privileges 
Catholics  were  to  enjoy,  were  to 
be  measured  by  British  law  and 
not  by  French.  The  English  com- 
missioners were  resolute  in  hav- 
ing It  fully  understood  that  the 
subjects  whom  France  was  aban- 
doning were  to  come  under  the 
rule  of  Britain  dlves'ed  entirely 
of  everything  that  pertained  to 
their  old  status,  ana  to  that  end 
Insisted  on  the  adoption  of  this 
additional  article— 

The  King  of  France   "cedes  and 

"guarantees  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 

"Jesty,  in  full  i  ,ght,  Canada  and 

Its     dependencies  ...  and  makes 

■■over  the   whole  ...  in    the  most 

ample  manner    and  form,  with- 

"out  restriction  and  without  any 

•■liberty  to  depart  from  the  said 

cession  and  guarantee."     ' 

The  conveyance  ol  Canada  was 

thus      made    without     a    single 
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reservation  or  condition  In  favor 
of  the   Inhabitants,     the  French 
king  abandoning  his  late  subjects 
to  the  conqueror  with  brutal  In- 
difference.   In  the  entire  treaty 
there  Is  not  a  single  word  about 
the  French   language  or  French 
laws.    For     the     prevailing    Im- 
pression, that  the  treaty  of  Paris 
placed   the  French  Canadian;^  on 
a  different  plane  from  other  DrlS 
l«h  subjects,     by  preserving     to 
them    certain     distinctive  prlvl- 
leges,  there    is     no     foundation. 
That  sucli  a  notion  eilsts  is  due 
solely  to  the  assertions  of  those 
whoso  Interest  it  Is  to  have    It 
believed,  but   the     fact  Is,    that 
whatever  is  founfl  exceptional  la 
Huebec  rests     not     upon  treaty- 
rights,  and  whoever  says  to  the 
contrary,  asserts  \  hat  ho  cannot 
prove. 

.The  treaty  was  signed  In  Feby., 
1768,  and  the  following  October 
King  George  lesuea  a  proclama- 
tion defining  the  limits  of  the 
new  dependency,  prescribing  how 
It  was  to  be  governed,  and  tSie 
conditions  on  which  settlers  could 
rely.  So  soon  as  military  rule 
could  with  safety  be  superseded 
Canada  was  to  be  erected  Into 
a  province,  similar  to  the  18  col- 
onies  to  the  south  of  it,  and  have 
a«  assembly  representative  ot 
the  people,  who  would  make  laws 
and  otherwise  provide  for  Its 
government.  Until  such  time, 
the  royal  proclamation  went  on 
to  declara— 

"All  persons  Inhabiting  In  or 
"resorting  to,  our  said  colony, 
"may  confide  in  our  royal  protec. 
"tlon  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
"benefit  of  tie  laws  of  our  realm 
"of  England." 

tThe  proclamation  Instructs  the 
governor  to  constitute  courts  for 
trying  cases,  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal, at  near  as  may  he  agreeafils 


to  tho  laws  of  England.    Th-ro  Is 
not  a  word  In  tho    proclamailim 
modifying  this  assurance  of  Ktij-- 
llsh  law  to  whoever  should  settle 
In  Canada,  and    not  a   word    of 
any  exception    Im   favor  of     the 
French     Canadians.      This     pro 
elamatlon  of  the  king  Is  unquali- 
fied and  absolute  In  placing  Can- 
ada under  the  same  conditions  as 
Massachusetts  or  New  York.  Tho 
proclamation  declared  Canada  to 
be  English,  and  nothing  but  Eng- 
lish.   There  Is  not  even  reserva- 
tion of  the  French  tenure  of  Imd 
In  the  direction    as     to    si-lling 
lands  to  settlers   and  of  grants 
to  soldiers  and  sailors  who    hnd 
served  In  the  late  war.  It  Is  speci- 
fied the  land  shall  be  conveyed  on 
the  same  terms   as  eilst  In   the 
other    colonies.      This  proclami- 
tlon,  Issued  a  few  months  after 
the  treaty  of  I'arls  was  signed 
recognises  In  no   way   that     the 
French  Canadians   were  to  have 
any  privileges     other  than  those 
that  pertained  to  them  as  Brit- 
ish subjects.    In   this    there   was 
no  disappointment  to  the  French 
Canadians.    Judge  Hey,  the  first 
chief  Justice  of  Quebec  under  Eng- 
lish rule,   In   his  evidence  before 
the  house  of  commons,  testified 
that  at  the  conquest  the  French 
Caimdians     "neither  expected  to 
"retain  their  religion     nor  their 
"laws,  and  looked     upon     them- 
'selves  as   a   ruined     and  nban- 
"doned  people.    The  general   ei- 
"pectatlon  among   the  habitants 
"was  that  King    George    would 
"be  as  absolute     as     their  late 
"royal  master,     and  order  them 
"to  be  Protestants."   The  lenity 
with  which  they  were     treated 
Quebec's  first     attorney-general 
Masereg,  confirmed  Inhlsremark- 
eftlle  statement,     "I     am  of  opin- 
"lon."  he  said,  "with  Genera!  \m- 
"herst,  "that  if  the  priests  had 


"been  given  their  living  (that  la 
"pensioned)  and  their  places  bad 
been  supplied  by  Protestant. 
•  the  Canadians  would  have  been 
satisfied."  Such  was  tho  slavlaU 
reverence  engrained  on  the  habi- 
tants for  their  king,  that  there 
Is  no  cause  to  doubt  the  conolu- 
Blons  of  these  witnesses,  one  ot 
whom  spoke  French  equally  wItH 
English.  ^ 

General  Murray,  on  becomlnE 
Canada's  first  civil  governor  r^ 
ceived  Instructions  from  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  Earl  Egremont 
to  guide  him.  He  was  told  to! 
guard  against  attempts  by  tho 
French  government  through  the 
priests  to  keep  the  habitants  In 
expectation  of  resumption  of  tho 
rule  of  Louis.  Here  are  tho 
Earl's  words— 

"His  Majesty     has  reason     to 
"suspect  that  the  French  may  lie 
"disposed  to  avail  themselves  ot 
"the  liberty  of  the  Catholic    re- 
"llgion  granted     to     the  inhabl- 
"tants,  to  keep  up  their  connec- 
"tlon  with  France,  and  to  induce 
"them  to  Join  for  the  recovery  ot 
"the  country.    The  priests    must, 
therefore,  be  narrowly  watched 
"and  any     who     meddle  In  civu 
"matters     be    removed.      Whilst 
"there  Is  no  thought  of  restraln- 
"ing  the  new  subjects  In  the   ei- 
"erclse  ol  their  religion  according 
"to  the  rites   of       the     Romish 
"church,  the  condition  Is  as  far  as 
"the  laws  of  Great  Britain    pcr- 
"mit,  which   can   only  admit    of 
"toleration,    the     matter     being 
"clearly  understood  in  the  nego- 
"tiatlon  for  the  definitive  treaty 
"Of  peace,   the   French  ministers 
"proposing  to   Insert  the  words 
"comme  ci  devant  (as  they  haye 
"done),  and  did  not  gfve  up   the 
"point  until     they  were  plainly 
"toid  It  would  be  deceiving  theiU 
"to  insert  these  words.    You  are 


•'however,  to  avoid     pvorjthlng 
"that  can  give  the  l;.ast  unneces- 
sary alarm     or  disgust     to  the 
"new  subJectB.   Th:-  giTatrst  laro 
must  be  used  ogfilnst  the  priest 
■Le  Loutre,  should  hf  return    to 
"Canada,  where  he  is  not  to  b^ 
"allowed  to   renmin,     and  every 
"priest  coming   to   fatiada   niiist 
•appear  before  the  Kovmior  tor 
"examination  and     to     take  the 
"oath  of  allegiance." 

This  Is  the  evidence  of  a  noble- 
man who  was  present  wh'le  th' 
treaty  was  being  negotiated 
and  Is  additional  evld-nce  as  to 
what  was  the  object  in  adding 
the  clause,  -as  far  „n  the  laws  of 
.Great  Britain  permit."  Britain 
was  asked  tocoiitiau.  the  statut 
of  the  priests  as  it  had  been 
under  France,  and  r.ritain  said 
No,  and  added  n:n,>  word*  to  the 
article  which  d'cisively  doprlvfd 
the  priests  of  their  powers  under 

Where  the  law  of  Dritaln  placed 
them.  Ten  years  after  the  treaty 
was  ratified,  when  the  Quebec 
act  was  being  cont-m-htrd  th- 
law  officer  of  the  hoiiV,.  Wedd-r 
burn,  afterwards  lord  ehanecilor 
gave^thls  written  opinion  on  the 

thT^"'"  '»"'>""™tion  (so  far  as 
the  laws  of  GreatHrit.ii,  pemit) 
"renders  the   article   of  s„  nttle 

".Hifl-  ll""  "'"  '^"■erity  with 
which,  though  seldom  eiecuted 
the  laws  of  England  are  armed 
against  the  exercise  „f  t,.e 
Homan  Catholic  rel  gion,  that 
the  Canadian  must  depend  more 
upon  the  benignity  and  wLdom 
°'/°'"'  mojesty,  government 
for  the  protection  of  his  religi- 
ous rights  than  upon  the  provis- 
"ions  of  ^he  treaty" 

Canada  having  been  made  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  British  empire    ar 
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rangements  had  to  bo  made  lor 
its  government  In  December, 
1703.  Oonerai  Murray  received 
his  appointment  as  governor  of 
the  province  of  Quebec,  with  mln- 
ute  Instructions  as  to  what  he 
was  to  do.  The  following  „ere 
the  direction-  he  was  to  follow 
In  eccleaiastleal  affairs- 
"And  whereas  wo  have  silpulat- 
ed,  by  the  late  definitive  treaty 
ynF^^!;'''"'"'^'"""^  at  Paris  the 
■10th  Keb.,  1703,  to  grant    the 

.  .  ,M^°'  ""* 'a'taollc  rell,.l3n  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  aud 
that  we  will  conseouently  give 
the  most  precise  nn,i  most  ef- 
fectual  orders,  thai  our  new  Eo- 
■man  Catholic  subjects  in  that 
■province  may  profess  the  wor- 
ship of  their  religion,  according 
totherltesof  the  Roman  church^ 
as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  permit;  it  is  therefore 
our  will  and  pleasure,  that  you 
do  in  all  things  regarding  the 
said  inhabitants,  conform  with 
great  exactness  to  the  stipula- 

"re°p«°t  ""  """'  '"^"^  ">  f'e 
"You  are  not  to  permit  of  any 
eceleslastleal  Jurisdiction  of  the 
■see  of  Home,  or  any  other  for- 
eign   ecclesiastical     Jurisdiction 

under  your  government. 
••And  to  the  end  that  the  church 
of  England   may   be  established 

"and  ,i",*'";l"'"""''  """  H'-'-'etlces. 
and  that  the  said  inhabitants 
umy.  by  degrees,  be  Induced  to 
embrace  the  Protestant  religion 
and  their  children  be  brought 
up  m  the  principles  of  It;  we  do 
hereby  declare  It  to  be  our    In- 

•  sh!,'n°h;  ''"l"  ""'  '"'^  P™^la» 
■•liall  have  been  accurately  eur. 
■veyed,  and  divided  Into  town- 
ships, districts,  precincts  or  par- 

shes,  in  such  manner  as  shaube 

•  hereinafter  directed,  all  pose  bi^ 
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"encouragoment  shall  bv  g'.vin  to 
"the  erf  ting  I'rotentant  mihooln 
"in  the  aid  UlBtrlutD,  townships 
"and  precincts,  by  settllriit.  ap- 
"polntlng  and  allotting  proper 
"quantities  oj  land  for  that  pui'- 
"pose,  and  also  tor  a  globo  and 
"maintenance  for  a  I'rotestant 
"minister  and  Protestant  school- 
"masters;  and  you  arc  to  ton- 
"slder  and  report  to  us,  by  our 
"commissioners  for  trade  and 
"plantations,  by  what  other 
"means  the  Protestant  rrl'glon 
"may  be  promoted,  ostabllahrd 
"and  encouraged  In  our  province 
"under  your  government." 

In  these  Instructions  there  Is 
not  a  word  as  to  the  French 
language,  while  as  to  courts  and 
laws  Qen,  Murray  Is  advised  to 
copy  those  of  the  other  American 
colonies,  especially  ot  \ova 
Scoiia. 


These  then  are  the  facts  ot  the 
treaty :  1  The  French  king  ask- 
ed that  the  article  of  the  treaty 
regarding  religion  read  so  as  to 
leave  the  priests  their  old  statue. 
2  This  the  British  not  only  re- 
fused but  Inserted  words  to  make 
It  clear  the  priests  would  only 
have  the  status  allowed  by  the 
English  laws  then  In  force.  3  To 
make  the  matter  more  definite, 
an  article  was  Included  In  tlie 
treaty  declaring  the  French  king 
made  over  his  subjects  In  Canada 
without  restriction.  4  Following 
the  treaty.  King  George  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  English 
law  to  be  the  law  ot  Quebec.  S 
The  priests  recogniied  th-y  po.s- 
sessed  no  longer  the  status  "under 
the  French  regime  by  not  exact- 
ing tithes  or  dues  by  law.  6  The 
instructions  to  the  first  governor 
were  that  he  was  not  to  permit 
any  fccleslastleal  jarisdictio.i  of 
Borne  In   the  province,  and   was 


told  It  was  th^  Intention  to  make 
the  Church  ot  lingland,  its  estalh 
ilshed  churcli. 

Posltl  e  and  continued     asser- 
tion g«i    a  loiKi    way  with  peo- 
ple  too    Indolent   or     too  care- 
less :o  enquire  whether  such  as- 
sertion has  a  foundation  ot  tact, 
."or  p.e.  "rations     the     people    of 
Cnnerta  have  been  llstenlngr      to 
sokmn     assurances      that      the 
treaty  ot  I'nris  secured  to  Que- 
bec peculiar  privileges,  and  these 
assurances  have  been     accepted, 
while  reference   to   the  article  of 
the  treaty,  without     considering 
the      attending       circumstances 
under  which  they  were  formulat- 
ed,  or   the   interpretation  placed 
upon  them  by  the  governors  and 
officials  whe   had   to  carr.v    the 
articles  Into  rraciice,  would  show 
they  are  tahehoods.  Whoever  re- 
peats, that  the  treaty    by  whicli 
France     renounced     Canada      to 
Britain  guarantees     the     eicep.- 
tlonal  privileges  which  the  French 
Canadians  and     the     church    of 
Rome    enjoy     In  the  province  of 
Quebec,  tramples     on   the  truth. 
8.'i>ing    these    Immunities    and 
pri      iges  do  not  have  any  foun- 
dation  In     the     treaty  of  Paris, 
what    authority    Is     there     for 
ttiem?   They  rest  solely  on  legis- 
lation, and  what  iegUlatlon  gave 
legislation  can  take  away.      The 
first  concessions  were  contained 
In  the  act  of   1774,  and  the  open- 
ing so  made  ha.s  been  taken  ad- 
vantage ot  to  obtain  a  succession 
of  favors  from  thfj     Quebec  and 
Dominion     legl-lntures.      To  the 
Quebec     act,  regarded    by  many 
French  Canad  an.<  as  their  magna 
charta.  Is  to  be  traced  the  origin 
ot   the  evils  which   have  befallen 
the  English-speakng  Bcttlers.and 
which  it  is  the  purpose  ot     thla 
•uouograph  to  describe.    It  is  con- 
sequently necessary   to   examine 
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It  minutely  ana  thp..|rcum,t  .n>(., 
unflcr  which  It  wbh  pn«»,.,i. 

There    uevrr     w,mU\  hiv,.  born 
trouble  In    the    coii.oll,lau..ii    ,,f 
pinada  wUh  ihe  iniplro  but  f,„- 
the  prlcdU  and  thou,.  kIi„,iv|,,i 
tnenmlvea  the  nobli'HN,..  The  "im 
ter  (JIU  not  numbM'  B.-vcn  kmmo 
and  not  one  In  a  „,.,.,,.  hid  th„ 
sllghtent  claim    ti,    ci  ■   r,,il-     ,r 
nobility.    Thoy  hnd  li  ;,|  .^oLninl 
Blonaln  the  |.-,-,.|icli  m;„,v  ,„■   hid 
been  offMaU  i„  l,»  ,,,11  „..,.v^,. 
iThB  chango  of  masters  had  left 
them  without  (niM„.v„„.„,.      t„, 
tngUsh    Koveiriois    „ould    hnv,' 
Rl«n  then,   „„Hitl„„„.   Uut    ™,ad 
not  owing  to  iho  o„th«  ,i,-o»,.,  ib- 
ed  aa  eH«ratinl   on  pntpring   ti„. 
kings  service.  «o  they     lived    In 
poverty,  too  proud  to  work  with 
their  hand,  bn.  not  too  p.oud  to 
accept  grat,mi..».    idi,.   La   ,li " 
contented      they      nRltatrd      Tor 
changes  that  would  bettor  th.lr 
lot     Under  the   new    ruL-r.,      the 
Habitants   wcio   prosprrouN    and 

contentod;tla,  little  knot  of  gon- 
try  were  Ih,-  rover.so.  Had  the 
intolerant  rrg.,iatl„n.  that  th™ 
BOTerned  the  r.im„ry  „„a  ,|™ 
service  been  wnlvid  in  thilr  favor 
they  would  have  b.-ome  valuable 
servants  01  the  British  crow, 
shutout  by  these  wretched  oaths' 
.vain,  they    ro.sonlcd  the  law  that 

profit  and  honor  and  constituted 
a  centre  of  discontent  against  the 
governmont  of  the  p.ovlnce  All 
the  petitions  for  changes  In    l.iw 

clTf'rV""-  ".they  said 
Canada  Is  nntlsh,  it  ought  to 
be  ruled  as  part  of  the  empire- 
seil-governinE,  with  representa: 
"?'"f'<""<;ns,andsotlinyng-. 
tated  for  changes  which  would 
provide  opportunities  for  bcnr- 
mting  themselves.  The  habl- 
tants    ,gnorant  of    constitution- 
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nl  Kovern,ncnt.  took  no  part  In  an 
agitation  they  could  not  c.m    ,c" 

"end:  all  th.«n,n,.,,h,.  little  kilot 
w>j  were  clamoring  that  ijucbcc 
be  given  a  legislature  pretended 
thcy^re^rescnted     the  people  a. 

For  four  yeais     after  Canada 
had  come     into     Ilrltaln's  po,H,.. 
s^on  It   was  under     martini  law 
To  the  habitants  this  was  notli- 
Ing  new:  under  tho  rule  of  L„ula 
A    .  thoy  had  known  no  other  It 
.V  ns  simply  a   benlgaer  form  '  of 
the  rule   they    were  accustomed 
f.    Oarneau  termed  It  the  period 
of  ,nilUu,y    despotism.    Did    .Now 
liancc  ever  know    of    anyoLhr 
ro,iu  of   Kovc-nment?    The   Issu- 
Irig  of  the  loynl  pioci mmtlon  of 
17t.d  ended  mllllniy  rul.>  by  giv- 
ing a  governor  and  council  to  the 
pi  .-.nee       This  conlluuod   until 
th.    '.'  :obcc  act  came  Into  force. 
ih_  ocginnlng  of  May,  1774  tho 
government,  without  previous  no- 
tice   aid  before  the  house  of  lords 
a  bill   to  provide  for  the  better 
goveinmont  of   the  province     of 
Qu.brc.  It  met  with  no  opposition 
and    n  a  fortnight  was  adopted 
and  transmitted  to  the  house   of 
conimons.    It     was   a    short  bill 
embodying  three   important    en- 
actments- 
Restored  French  law 
Repealed  test  oaths  and  Invest- 
ed the  priesthood  with  auth- 

p°'''H  1°  l"y  ^'""'»  •'"'J  dues, 
Provided  that    the  province  be 
ruled  by  a  governor  and  nomi- 
nated council. 
Who  the  author  of  the  bill  was 
cannot  be  stated  with  certainty 
This  IS  known,  that  It  was  ad- 
vised by  Carleton,  then  governor 
of  tho  province,  and  was  strongly 
favored  by  the  king.    Lord  North 
was  premier,  and  anything,     no 
matter  how  foolish,   Georg-  in 
might  a.,1;  he  would  support,  the 


moro  ao,  when,  aa  tbn  bill  promla- 
ed  to    do,     he     would  bo  navpcl 
troublo  In  manaKlng  the  new  po«- 
•eMlon.    Pftsird  at  ont-e   by   thn 
lordu,  llici  bill  suddenly  apprar- 
ed  InthohouHoof  cnmmnnHat  th? 
fag-end  of  a  aosHJon,  which  wrh 
to  bo  the  last  of  that  pnillamrnt, 
•o  when  It  came  up  for  Us  2nd 
reading  out  of  a  house  of     588 
only  t8»  were  present,    riellovlng 
the  work  of  the  session  was  end- 
ed many  members  had  gone  home, 
and  many  were  engrossed  In  prr- 
paratlons  to  ensure  their  re-clrc- 
tlon.    The  expectation    that     the 
bill  would  Blip  thru  the  lommons 
as  easily  as  It    had    done  In  the 
house  of  lords  was  speedily  dis- 
sipated,   The  ministers  bad  offer- 
ed no  explanation  when  the  bill 
was  Introduced  and   the  motion 
toat  It  be  rend  a  second  time  was 
fjrmal.    It     likely     would   have 
passed  without    debate   but     for 
Thomas  Townshond,  who  at  onre 
rose  to   oppose    the  motion,   ami 
to  the  close  of  the  debates  led  tli  ■ 
opposition.    Re  was  against  mik- 
ing Quebec  French,   and  foretold 
what  would  be  the  result.  With  a 
prescience  that  tells  of  n    pcne- 
tiatlng  Intellect,   ho   pointed  out 
the  effect  the  bill  would  have  on 
those  English  emigrants  who  had 
settled  In  Canada,  relyinR  on  the 
promises  of   the   proclamation  of 
1763.    "Would  It  not  be  better  by 
degrees,"  Mr  Townshend     asked, 
"to  show    the    French  Canndinns 
"the    advantages  of    the  Englwh 
"law  and  mix    It  with    their  own? 
"You  have  done     the     contrni-y: 
"you  have  taken  from  the  Kng- 
"llsh  subject     his     benefit  of  the 
"law  of  Knglnnd,  and  you  do  not 
"offer  to  the  French  subj  -ct  that 
"change     of      the      constitution, 
"which,  if   Introduced   In  a   niod- 
"erate  manner,  wouh!  attach  Mm 
"to  Britain-    I  om  convinced,"  he 
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added,  "this  bill.  If    carried  Into 
"execution,     will     tend  morn  to 
"rivet  In  the  Canadians  prej.idh-.  a 
"In  favor  of  French  rule,  tlinn  It 
"will  attach  them  to  the  govern- 
"ment  of  England."    Other  mem- 
bers took  the  same  view.      Lord 
CavendlHh  held     the  true  policy 
was  to  assimilate  the  new  sub- 
jects, who  had  been,  he  remark- 
ed, transferred  to  Flrltaln  by  the 
French  king  like  deer  In  a  park. 
To  give  them  their  old  laws  and 
customs  will  over  make  them  a 
distinct  people,    The  necessity  of 
keeping  good  faith     with    tlio^e 
who  had  settled    under  the    pro- 
mises   of      the      proclamation  of 
170.1  was  urged  by  several.    The 
persons  affected  were     not     the 
tew  who  had  found  homes  on  the 
St    Lawrence,  but  the  thousands 
who  had  moved  from  the  13  col- 
onies Into  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio 
and     Mississippi,  for.  It  Is  to    b? 
understood,  the  term  provlnc  -  of 
Quebec  was  made   to  covnr   tlio 
territory    out  of      which     grcnt 
States  worn  afterwards  carved. 
The  defence  of  the  bill  was  pure- 
ly apologetic.    None  of  the  mlni'- 
trs  who  spoke     pretended     they 
cared  mucW  for   the  bill,   whrch 
was,    they     assured     the  house, 
merely  experimental.    Lord  North 
was  master  of   big  phrases   and 
affectations  of  superior  wisdom. 
He  patronized  the  opponents  of 
the  bill,  wns  sorry  they  could  not 
understand  It,  or  see  th^y  wrre 
misled  by  prejudices.    In   view  of 
the  Interpretation  placed  on  the 
bill     by     a  certain     class  in  tiur 
times,    the     premier     made  two 
striking  admissions.  The  bill  was 
to  be  no  irrevocible  statute;    he 
Intended  It  would  be  changed  or 
repealed  In  the  near  future.      It 
was  not,  he  told  the  members,  to 
be  a  perpetu.'j!  settiemest.      nis 
solicitor-general,  afterwa:  ds   lord 


"u?!^        ■^"  •'''J«t'o'>  ha.  boon 
Md,     nnmely,   m,,   ,h„e  li   no 

cLiue  In  tho  bill  to     m.ko   |,. 

operation  ton.por.r,.      nVw      . 

con.l,|.r  thi.  bin,  iJ  I,.  °r,„rc 
•■i?„rt     "■"'P°™'-y-    A  bill  of  thl. 

Jlnd  cannot  but  be  tcmporarT 

•"wauio  It  I.  a  bill  of  einoN  • 
"»"•■•■  Lord  North',  otb"  ,d' 
%  hon""  K,"-"  "■""k.ble 
"i.L      ?'■"'"'     «'"»l««ian     do. 

;;:?^^ol"e'or,.-  -- 

that  ih!8     bill     o«tcndii    «.  r?. 

■•^n;d'a'^^h'.\%'"t""''™"-  ' 
,„"*"*■  "lat  Is  the  church  v„h 
la  aulj  „„..l«o  a,  „  "mokoh 
In  those    parl«ho.    |„    '„uh'h    u 

.n«onth:rb7e'cJ?„'i-''X~ 
f»eo  of  a  Catholic  bl.hop  In  Que 
Bee.  he  remarked— 

;:tl.hop..ju°4d,c°.on'"r,"t„.J'" 
Queatlon.    I  cannot  conocfve  tha 
bl.  preeence  i.  ea.eatlal  to  tho 
free  e«rcl«  of  rellg,o„;"u 

;;frnd-U----"^ 

papal  authority  In  ?hrcoun:r"/ 
_  It  18  eipre«|y  forbidden  In  tho 
act  of  eupromacy." 

4h?''n'\""'°  "«^  "o  much  Into 
the  Quebec  act  should  cons  So" 
the  mtentlon  of  the  premier  wto 
submitted  It.  Charles  Fo"  ^ho 
keenest  of  parliamentarians  tee 
ed  a  point  of  order  on  the  ro- 
. torlng  of  tithes  and  dues     Tte 

^v^rtLt^s'sr^ir-a 
='":>iebi?feorr:I 


from  tho  hou,e  of  lord-,   which 

to  raise  money,  thoroforo  tho  bill 
could  not  bo  o«„,ldoro.l.  Lo'a 
North  argued  the  bill  did  no  .- 
"B  of  the  kind,  for  It  merely  con- 
Inuoda  tax   that     alroauT    o". 

tithoH  and  i  u.'s  oilsio  1  «  hnt  „»    ■ 

for  the  bill-  „.ho;:ri,'i"o''o"M 

lhoblilmu.tboth,o»„out..n   ho 

point   of   order.    Tl,i,    throvv    on 

the    mlnl8tor»     tho     noro.«ity  °f 

proving  tithes  ,voro  boing    „,"J 

nn.l   their   attempting    to^jo      « 

brought      out      oviUonoo   of     „," 

highest  value  as  to    the  status  o? 

the  church   of   Rome      i„   laZal 

since  the  oossion.      m,.  „u°"|„'l^ 

atter«..ard.   Lord   Ashbu.lon    de-' 

elarod  ho   had    It     on      tho   best 

authority  that    tho   prions    had 

notbeen.lm-othoc,  .ston    inpos- 

«"«'onof  tithes  .-.ndduoj,  Z 

Uvti^f  .'h  °"  ,""'  "'■•t  author- 
ity tliat  tho  priests  novor  dared 
tosuo  fortlthos.  Sergeant  Giv", 
an  enunent   lawyer,   scouted    t„ 

twoon  a  tithe  and  a  tai  The 
right  to  tho  tithe  had  ooaserl  ,^ 
e.i»t   but    would    bo  ro:ZM     ? 

uho";„7:tre,i-s;or';: 

raent,  and  will  bo  a  new  .lih, 
bestowed.  ThOKovornmert  i^i' 
ly  had  to  aeknowlodgo  tltho,"and 
dues  wore  not  In  oiistonco^h 
Canad.-,,  tho  solicltor-gonoral  ad 
tn.Ul„g  tho  priests  had  no™  "ce" 
the  conquest  sued  in  th.  temporl^ 
courts  but  had  adopted  tho 
""'■"""'.^'o'-elngpayVntiy 
excomniunicatlon.  r..\  hirt  v.. 
tamed  hi.  point  of  order  but  the 
government  overruled  It  by  their 
vote.    They   pressed    the    bii      to 
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bv'  ;?s'r„;r':?','".^ "  p."-''  ■".,  «nd 


by  103  to  su.    Thu 


who 


'W'd     lt«    duceu  I,  for 


until  Kuvh  proof  i,  ,rt- 


Salmon  c„-nVr„''u-e'r'.h7.r'"f'foX  ,?„  ?;"/"'  -tabli-hlnK  V-^rH'.h 

U  the  expectation  Of  ,ntrod'°l  g  orel.g  t.frhilM„.  ^I'""'-"   ''"■" 

amendmcnta.    o;  the.i.  two  ...n„  '""■'"«  ""'  W"  Into  Iniv  w  thout 

«cu„  .u.pri...  ,!r  ";,uj"^  "i  --  i:x'/' ';•"-.  »■'>„,.„::: 


corpu,.  Dallj-  ejperlrn™  m 
Englilnd  wa«  nhowlng  that  onU 
-rial  hy  jury  stood  between  the 
people  and  the  tyranny  of  th,. 
crown,  and  that  removal  «f 
habcai.  corpus  might  moan  nt 
Bueboc  lettre»  de  cachet,  then  a 
real  terror  In  Parln.  To  undpr- 
•tand  the  force  of  the  arnunientii 
on  these  two  subjectn  we  mu»t 
place  onrselvei.  In  the  position  In 
which  the  people  of  England  thi-n 


of  Lord  Dorchester,  his  Altornry- 
general  at  yuebv,  .«»„.„.,,  ami 
hl«  chlef.Juslleo,  lley.  u  „ as 
«'ell.knownC«,l,ton  was  humor- 

the  bill  passed,  yet,  l„  polmcj 
questions,  he  had  to  acknowledg,. 
there  was  no  dUsntlsfacliJ,, 
among  the  body  of  the  people 
that  the  habitants  were  pro,p  r 
ou«  and  contented,  that  they  j  a 
not   want  self-government,     that 


•tood,  with  the  crown  streuh^g  Z  ,""'  f'"-*' 
It.  prerogative  to  the  utmost  and  lilrt  '"""'^  ^'>y  '"«"«'-  "ouio 
believed  to  be  ready  to  use  1?  It  ,Z,  ..  "'"""''  """  "l'<^nse,  and 
dared,  the  despotic  Instrum™  s  i?«rt™?°.  *«'"»''"'  >"''  <*«"Ke 
of  the  French  court  °i  "dmlu'stration  was  confl.icd  to 

When  the  house  went  Into  com  .i  "°'"",*«''  »••''  wanted  adn.ls- 
mlttee  on  the  bill,  a  new  figu  e  J,?ln°  ""I'^t"  "'  """  •"'"  '■'"'°r 
appeared,  that  of  Edmund  rwke  Zrt/  T',""  ?""  ^"«"'"'-  The 
who  at  once  lifted  the  debate  t„  fn  evL  ^""V""  """  "'«'  •"•"" 
a  higher  plane.  Pointing  o„t  t?„„  h1  .  .  "I""  ""'  l"-«lan'a- 
that  the  hou.e  wax  ad^ed  to"  n  l^S  ,  "^k"""  "'"^  satisfaction, 
pose  a  code  of  laXs  *[h  whlc  retu'-  t  /'*"■"■  ""'  •"""•"  '" 
no     member      was     convsrsanf  *°  "'"  '^^""toms  and  usagrs 

he  demanded  evidence  a"  t^th:  tTe'oflf  "f''  ?"  -'■"■-«  of 
need  of  the  hM  and  of  the  n„  "'%,"*"'''^  '^o  witnesses  went  to 
ture  of  the  lawy  ad  custom,  u  l""'^""  '""  •""'''  "»'  '""o  "as 
propo...d  to  restore.  It  v^a°moi  aste^""  "?,"  '°'  ">"  "'"■  ^O™ 
strousio  enact  law-  .,f  w^^c",  In.lfshT  h 'l,  ""■""* ''"'^'^'  ""^ 
the  members   had   no  knowled.r  f  *    '"'"'•itants.    Hey  caull- 

Th»r„    ...      "?  Kno«  ledge,    ously    answered    It    would    dlsln- 

ellne  them  to  remain  In  Canada. 
•My  Idea,"  he  said,  "U  hat  a 
"country  conquered  from  Franco 
■was  if  possible,  to  be  mode  a 
■■British  province."  He  favored 
laws  re- 


There  were,  he  understood  ,  i- 
ports  on  the  subject  ?  tic  asked 
that  these  reports  be  laid  on  the 
table  for  the  Information  of  mem- 
Ders.    lie  was  answered    the  re 


Srj:;me;^rur^::;Z;n    -T^-"-ncH     laws  re. 

mmistc.-i,-  say   the  bU  Ts  a  nn  ff"^  ""  '=°="-"'     ^ "^  Ul.c.p.ci: 

y  lue  b.li  ,H  a  neees-    ed  lenity  with  which  the  French 


ill 


-n.'«l:. 


bad  besn  treated,  had  caused 
them  to  rise  In  their  demands, 
and  they  now  asked  nothing 
ehort  of  restoration  of  their  laws 
and  customs. 

The  calling  ol  General  Murray 
was  demanded,  but  the  ministers 
evaded  the  request.  His  testi- 
mony would  have  been  of  highest 
value,  and  would  have  borne 
against  the  bill.  One  member 
said  he  especially  wanted  Murray 
to  explain  the  difference  in  esti- 
mates of  the  population  of  Can- 
ada. The  statement  of  the  bill 
that  It  was  65,000  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  and  was  now 
150,000  was  i:\credible,  and  so  It 
was. 

Before  enteriig  Into  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bin,  Burke  raised  a 
point  concerning  the  status  of 
English-speaking  settlers..  The 
bill  as  introduced  conceded  to 
Quebec  the  angle  of  land  west- 
ward from  the  head  of  lake  Cham- 
plain.  On  behalf  of  New  York  he 
objected  to  this,  because  it  would 
bring  Into  Quebec  a  number  of 
settlers  who  believed  they  were 
on  land  belonging  to  New  York. 
"Unless  the  line  is  rectified," 
urged  Burke,  "you  reduce  British 
"free  subjects  to  French  slaves." 
Be  went  on  to  say  the  line  pro- 
posed wa.s  not  a  line  of  geograph- 
ical distinction  merely,  for  it  was 
not  a  line  between  New  York  and 
some  other  English  settlement, 
but  a  line  which  would  separate 
men  from  the  right  of  an  EngU^L- 
man,  by  placing  them  under  laws 
which  are  not  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. Compared  with  English 
law  and  rule  the  eloquent  Irish- 
man enclalmed,  the  law  and  rule 
of  Fr.ince  is  slavery.  You  rar.- 
not  deprive  the  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  settlers  on  the  New 
York  frontier  of  the  benefit  of 
the  laws  of  England,  yet  this   is 
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what  the  bill  proposes.  I  would 
have  English  liberty  carried  into 
the  French  colonies,  Hut  I  would 
not  have  French  slavery  carried 
into  the  English  colonies.  The 
case  thus  made  out  by  Burke  was 
so  clear  to  the  majority  of  the 
members,  that  Lord  North  yield- 
ed and  accepted  Burke's  amend- 
ment that  the  boundary  of  Que- 
beo  from  lake  Champlain  west- 
ward be  the  45th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. 

li  English-speaking  settlers 
drawn  Into  Quebec  by  a  change 
of  boundary  would  be  slaves, 
what  of  those  then  residing  In 
Quebec  or  who  thereafter  might 
go  there?  This  also  was  spoken 
of,  and  by  those  on  the  minister- 
ial benches  with  a  suporciliouB- 
ness  and  Ignorance  that  was 
shocking  in  legislators  engaged 
in  shaping  the  destinies  of  a  fu- 
ture empire.  They  held  that  the 
settlers  then  in  Canada  wore  not 
worth  considering.  They  were 
few,  less  than  360  men,  apart 
from  women  and  children,  nearly 
all  were  disbanded  soldiers,  who, 
having  the  privilege  of  selling' 
liquor  wi;hout  license,  were  keep- 
ing taverns  and  grog-shops.  The 
better  class,  the  military  and 
civil  officials,  and  the  merchants 
doing  busines;s  In  the  ports,  wore 
merely  sojourner.?,  who  expected 
toi  return  to  Britain.  What  of 
future  Engiish-spca'iing  settlers? 
The  ministerialists  declared  thrre 
would  be  none.  Mr  Dunning, 
opposing  the  bill,  asked,  Ought 
you  not,  upon  the  principle  of 
strict  Justice,  to  make  some  pre- 
vision for  persons  coming  to  Can- 
ada upon  the  promise  of  English 
laws,  and  who  will  find,  .should 
this  bill  pass,  th?y  have  go  I  into 
a  country  governed  by  a  des- 
potism—that they  have  got  into 
a  country     where     the  relglon 
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they  carried  with  th3m  has    no 
eetabllshmeni?    Sollci  tor-goner.-.  1 
Wedderburn     replied     that     thj 
government  did  not   wlah  to  see 
Canada  draw  from  Britain    any 
considerable   number  of   her    In- 
habitants.   The  number  of    Eng- 
lish who  have  settled  In  Canada 
le  very  few,  and  "It  is  one  object 
"of  this  bill   that     these     people 
"should  not     settle     In  Canada," 
and  went  on  to  declare  the  policy 
ol  the  Kovernraent  to  be  to   pre- 
vent    settlement  of     English  be- 
yo^^  its  southern  boundary,     or 
wAtward  of  the  Ohio,  to  say  to 
intending  settlors,     "this   Is    the 
"border   beyond  which,    for    the 
"advantage  of  the  whole  empire 
"you  shall  not  extend  yourselves." 
This  was  the  view  taken  by  other 
of   his  colleagues,   that  English- 
speaking  people  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  take  up  land  in  Canada, 
and,  therefore,     all  they  had  to 
consider  was  the  150,000  French 
Canadians.      The     gentlemen  on 
the  government    benches  looked 
on  Canada   as     an     Inhospitable 
land  of  ice     and    enow,  with    a 
fringe  of  Frenchmen  dwelling  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  river  that 
had  its  source  in  an  unexplored 
wlldernsss,  whose    vaslness    taif- 
fled  Imagination. 

The  ignorance  that  led  them  to 
denounce  emigration  was  match- 
ed by  their  ignorance  regarding 
religion.  This  assemblage.  In 
which  was  no  member  who  would 
not  take  the  oaths  of  the  test 
act,  had  no  conception  of  religion 
existing  without  an  establish- 
ment. The  proof  of  th3  contrary, 
furnished  by  the  non-conformists 
of  Britain  and  by  the  Puritans 
across  the  Atlantic,  they  totally 
ignored.  There  must  be  tithes 
and  dues  and  state  authority  or 
there  could  be  no  church.  This 
pretension     was  used     by  those 


who,  in    supporting    the  bill,  yet 
held  they     were     sound  Protes- 
tants.   Even   Burke     was   unablo 
to  take  the     larger     vijw,  that 
with  the  maintenance  of  religion 
the  state  should  have  nothing  to 
do— that  the  existence  of  religion 
depends  not  upon  the  breath   of 
kings  or  parliaments     and    that 
State  asHislanee  smothers  the  di- 
vine spark.    The  acute  legal  mind 
of  Mr  Dunning  saw  the  absurdity 
of  what  the  government  was  pro- 
posing,    that  a  Protestant  king 
be  head  of  an  established  Roman 
Catholic  church    at  Quebec,    and 
the  greater  absurdity  which    the 
premier    suggested,     co-ordinate 
establishment  of  that  chur«h  and 
of    the  church   of  England,    and 
argued  foi'  simple   toleration  of 
both,    lie  contended  that  to  es- 
tablish  was     to  encourage,  and 
pointed  out  the  difficulties    that 
would  arise  from  establishing  a 
ch  .rch   which  did   not  recognlie 
'.iing  George  as  Its  head.      The 
premier   scouted    the     fear  thus 
raised,  for,  he  declared,    he  had 
it  from  the    law  officers  of    the 
crown,   that   the  Catholic  bkhop 
of  .Quebec  was     subject    to   the 
king's  supremacy.    As  the  debate 
proceeged  and     members  realli. 
ed  all     the     bill  would  do,  those 
who     were     military  men  feared 
one  result  would  be  the  reviving 
of  that  militia  which  had  ceased 
with  the  surrender  of  Vaudreuil. 
Binding    the    priests      to     King 
George     by  privileges  dependent 
upon  his  will    they  thought    se- 
cured to  him  the  services  of  their 
parishioners  as  soldiers.    It  was 
an  impression   which   experience 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
revolution  showed  was  erroneous 
when   the  habitants    refused    to 
turn  out  as  militiamen  for  priest 
or  seignior.  The  reverse  ivas  taken 
for  granted,  however,  and  the  be- 
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llBf  prevailed  that  the  bill  would 
give  the  king  an  army  lirespon- 
Blble  to  parliament.  Col.  Barre 
who  had  served  under  Wolfe,  and 
whose  figure  appears  In  West's 
picture  as  one  of  those  surround- 
ing the  djing  soldier,  with  Irish 
frankness  declared  the  obj-ct  of 
the  bill  was  to  secure  to  the  king 
"a  Popish  army  to  serve  In  th" 
"colonies,  destroying  all  hope  of 
"peace  with  them,  for  the  Amerl- 
"cans  will  look  on  the  Fremh  Can- 
•adlans  as  their  task-masters 
'and,  In  the  end,  their  cxecution- 
"ers.  That  Is  the  plan  of  the  gov. 
'ernment,  not  a  man  of  them  dc- 

"k!,?  "•  '  ""'*  '"y  '«»"''«  of  the 
0111,  I  declare  my  solemn  aver- 
sion to  It."    William  Burke,  the 
friend,  but  not  a  relative  of  Ed- 
mund, denounced  the  bill  as    the 
worst  that  ever  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  parliament,  for  its  ob- 
ject was  to  establish  the  Popish 
religion     and    French  despotism 
in  a  conquered  province.    All  the 
efforts  of  the  opponents  of    the 
pill  to  make  It  consonant  to  Brit- 
ish liberty  and  the  principles  of 
the  British  constitution  had  been 
defeated.    "There  will    come    an 
..i°,y,'''"   "^  foretold,     "when     it 
vj-lll    be     necessary     to  testify 
there   was  some  opposition  en- 
tered against  this  mad  proceed- 
ing."   The  objections  of  the  tew 
who  realized     the     grave  results 
that  would  flow     from     the  bill 
were   finely     expressed     by  Ser- 
geant Glynn  and   Burke  in     the 
closing  debate,  and  extracts  from 
their  speeches  will   be  found    in 
appendix  B. 

The  ministry  showed  no  con- 
cern over  the  opposition  the  bill 
evoked.  Secure  in  his  servile  fol- 
lowing Lord  North,  when  blocked 
by  the  opposition,  called  for  a 
division,  and  the  opposition  w  is 
out-voted.    Even  when  the  atttn- 
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dance  was  barely  a  seventh  of  the 
total,  he  was  secure    in    a  two- 
third  majority.    So  slightly    did 
the  premier  think  of  the  bill,  that 
he  once    adjourned    the  debate  a 
day  in  order  that    he  might  at- 
tend  a    private     entertainment. 
The    bill     pracilealiy      passed 
the     commons      as     introduced. 
When    it   came   before   the  lords 
for  concurrence  In     the     amend- 
ments, Pitt,  who  had  been  unable 
to  attend  when  the  bill  was  bring 
considered,  arose  from  a  sich-bed 
to  enter  a  protest  against  it  as 
subversive  of  liberty   and  opi    - 
ing  the  door  to  fresh  dangers   It 
will  shake  the  affections  of    the 
king's  subjects  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  he  declared,  and  lose  to 
him  the  hearts  of    those  on  the 
other  side.    The  warning  of  the 
statesman  who  had  won  Canada 
who  had  rescued  England  from' 
danger  and  disgrace,  and  led  her 
wherever      her       flag      floated! 
triumphant  over  the  forces  of  the 
combined     Catholic     powers    of 
Europe,  was  unheeded.    Only  six 
peers  voted  with  Mm,  and  the  bill 
declared  carried  by  the  votes  of 
26.    On  hearing  of   the  progress 
of  the  bill  the  trade  guilds  of  the 
city  of  London  took  alarm  at  the 
abolition    of     civil     actions,  as 
likely  to  affect  their  collection  of 
debts  in  Canada,  and  the  mayor, 
heading  the  council,  went  to  wait 
on  King  George  to  ask    that    he 
refuse  assent  to  the  bill.      That 
the  measure  was  of  his  own  sug- 
gestion, he  proved  by  delaying  to 
receive  the  deputation  on  a  quib- 
ble until  he  had  declared  it  law. 
When  news  of  the    bill  reached 
the  American  colonies  there  was 
an  outcry  of  indignation.      Their 
people  saw  the  hurt  done  them  by 
passing  the  act,  and  resented  It 
The    provin.lal    legislatures  ad- 
opted resQlatisas  denouncing    it 


In  language  their  descendants 
care  not  to  acknowledge,  in- 
stead  of  allaying  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection by  recalling  Into  life 
fear  of  French  domination,  It  In- 
tensified discontent.  For  a  kinir 
who  would  set  Catholic  against 
Protestant,  French  against  Enc- 
llsh,  they  had  less  regard  than 
ever.  In  the  dccl'-atlon  of  Inde- 
pendence the  pasotgo  of  the  Que- 
bec act  Is  made  one  of  the  of- 
fences of  King  Oeorge's  govern- 
ment that  Justified  repudlatlnic 
his  rule. 

What  were  the  changes  made 
by  this  act  which  caused  so  much 
discussion?  The  first  and  second 
sections  define  boundaries,  the 
third  confirms  titles  granted  for 
lands,  the  fourth  repeals  any  pro- 
visions in  previous  ordinances 
and  the  proclamation  of  J703  in 
so  far  as  they  may  contiict  with 
the  act,  the  fifth  is  the  vital  sec- 
tion, and  rends— 

"AnJ,  for  the  more  perfect  se- 
"curity  and  ease  of  the  minds  of 
"the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  pro- 
"vlnee,  it  is  hereby  declared,  That 
"his  Majesty's  subjects,  profess- 
"Ing  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
"Borne,  of  and  In  the  said  pro- 
"vlnce  of  Quebec,  may  have,  hold 
"and  enjoy  the  free  eiercl.se  of 
"the  religion  of  the  church  of 
"Rome,  subject  to  the  Ijing's  su- 
"premacy,  declared  and  establish- 
"ed  by  an  act,  made  in  the  first 
"year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eilza- 
"beth,  over  all  the  dominions  and 
"countries  which  then  did,  or 
"thereafter  should  belong,  to 
"the  imperial  cfown  of  this 
"realm;  and  that  the  clergy  of 
"the  said  church  may  hold  rc- 
"ceive,  and  enjoy,  their  aecus- 
"tom^d  dues  and  rights,  with  re- 
"spect  to  such  persons  only  as 
"shall  profess  the  said  religion  " 
She  sixth  section  provides  lor 
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the   esublishment  and   mainten- 
ance  of  a  Protestant  clergy   the 
seventh  dispenses  with  the  oath 
of  the  days  of  Elliabeth,  in  which 
the  claims  of  the  Papacy  are  re- 
nounced,     and     substitutes    one 
Which  simply  promises   true    al- 
legiance.   The  eighth  runs  thus- 
"That   all   his   majesty's  Cana- 
dian  subjects  within    the    pro- 
"vince  of  Quebec,     the    religious 
"orders  and  communities  only  ex- 
"cepted,  may  also  hold  and  en- 
'Joy  their  property  and  posses- 
sions,    together  with     ali  cus- 
'toms  and  usages  thereto,  and  all 
•■other  civil  rigiifts.  .  .  .  ^^  jnay 
consist  with  their  allegiance  to 
his  Majesty,  and  subject   a  to 
"the  crown    and    parliament  of 
"Great  Britain;  and  that  In  the 
matters  of  controversy,  relative 
to  property  and  civil  rights  re- 
"sort  shall  be  had  to  the  law's  of 
'Canada,  as  the  rule  for  the    dc- 
"clslon  for  the  some." 

Section  ten  extends  this  by  In- 
cluding ali  movables  which  may 
be  given  or  bequeathed  cUh-r  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Canada  or 
of  England.  Eleven  establlshrs 
English  criminal  law.  The  re- 
maining sections  provide  for  the 
constituting  of  a  council  to  as- 
sist in  Bovernlng  the  province, 
levying  taies,  and  other  execu- 
tive matters. 

The  two  Important  sections 
are  five  and  eight.  On  analyzing 
five.  It  wm  be  Men  it  gives  tSf 
power  to  Hxe  priests  to  compel 
their  people  to  pay  tithes  and 
taxes  to  build  and  maintain 
church !8  and  nothing  more.  The 
section  does  not  recognize  the 
Caihoilc  church  as  an  established 
church  nor  confer  upon  It  any  of 
the  attributes  of  an  established 
church  beyond  giving  it  the  help 
of  the  law  In  secure  iiiippcirt  from 
Its  own  members.    Section    eight 
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U  peculiar  In  Us  wo-dlng.  Lit- 
erally interpreted.  It  placed  the 
province  under  tli^  lawn  then  In 
eilstenee  In  Canada,  which  were 
those  of  EngUmS,  GOlo  phraa  ■ 
"laws  of  Canada"  was  dictated 
by  pride,  to  avoid  specifying  the 
laws  of  France.  The  intention  of 
the  framer  of  the  act  was  the 
guide  to  those  who  administered 
It.  It  was  made  clear,  however 
that  thj  restoration  of  Freneli 
law  was  not  to  extend  to  all  the 
province  but  to  be  confined  to 
the  seigniories.  Section  nine 
reads— 

"Provided  always,  that  neth. 
"Ing  In  this  act  contained  shall 
"extend,  or  be  construed  to  ejt- 
"tend  to  any  lands  that  have 
"been  granted  by  his  majesty  or 
"shall  hereafter  bo  Rranted  by 
"his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
"cessors,  to  be  holden  In  free  and 
"common  soccage." 

The  Importance  has   not    been 
attached  to  this  section  that    it 
deserves,  for  It  confines  the  ap- 
plication of  sections  5  and  8    to 
an  extremely  limited  area.  When 
the  bill  was  passed  the  only  land 
In  the  province  tliat  bad  not  been 
granted  In  free  and  common  soc- 
cage was  the  seigniories,    which 
formed    a  fringe     along  the   St. 
Lawrence    and    Rlcheifeu,  some 
ten  miles    doop.        Outride    that 
narrow  fringe,  sections  5  and  8 
did  not  apply.    The  act  of  1774 
amounted  then  to  this,  that     in 
the  seigniories  French  civil    inw 
was    restored    and     the  pries  is 
could   collect     tithes      and  due.^ 
Outside  the  aetgnloriea   the    law 
remained  as  fixed  by  tii«  procla- 
mation of  1763.    The  aS  is    in- 
variably    spoken     of  by  French 
commentators  as  applying  to  the 
entire   province  of   (»ieboc.    Sec- 
tion 9  places  beyond  controversy 
that  Its  rwnaetmeot  of  freach 


law  was  confined  solely  to  the 
parishes  then  In  exl»tence,  an  In- 
significant  portion  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

Of     the  practical     effect  of  the 
changes   made   \vc   have  an  offl- 
clal      and      authentic     cstl'iiato 
by    the      ministry      who      sub- 
mitted the   Qucbi-c     act.      It  re. 
ceivcd  the  royal  sanction  on  Juno 
22nd,  1771.      SU  months    nfter- 
wnrd.s  Sir  t!uy  Carloion  was  ap- 
pointed     gawernor    of     Quibec 
The     royal     Instructions  he    re- 
ceivcd  for  hlrasolf  and  the  coun- 
cil thnt  W.1S   to  bo  formed    were 
exceedingly     volutnlnouj.       Af  er 
pointing  cut     the  di.scrlm'iinfon 
to  be  ciercKscd   In  allowing    the 
French   "the  bniifit  and  use    of 
"their  own     laws,     usages,    and 
■customs"      In    regard      to  real 
estate  and  descent,  the  neiv  coun- 
cil is  admonished  to  consider  ivoll 
in   framing  Its  ordinances    'i.lie- 
"ther  the  laws  of  England    may 
"not  bo,  if     not     altogether,    at 
"least  In  part,  the  rule  for  decls- 
"ion  in  an  cases"  of  a  comnierclil 
nature.      The  Instructions  ns   to 
religion  shatter  the  prct-nre  flat 
the  Quebec  act  mad^  thj  Cathjlc 
church    an     established     church. 
Governor  Carleton  Is  enjoined  to 
recognlie  no  such  pretension,  but 
to  hold  its  bishop     and     priests 
under    his     control,     preventing 
their   exercising     th-lr     c!T;caI 
functions  until  they  had  rccolvd 
his  license.    The  instru-'tiona  are 
copli  i  In     appendix  C,     and  the 
reader    will  perceive   from  them 
how  limited  were  the  ooncosdDns 
made.    The  value  of  the  net    of 
1774  to  the  church  of  Bonio    in 
Quebec  lies  not  so  much  Iji  what 
it  conceded,     as     In  making  an 
opening    for     further     demands 
Once  granted  that  It  should  have 
exceptional     privileges,     demand 
was  piled  uijon  demand  as  oppor- 
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tunlty  preiented  Itself,  each  de- 
mand aa  conceded  forming  an 
excuse  for  asking  more  and 
urged  as  a  reason  for  IcBlslalors 
givlns  what  was  askod.  It  Is 
the  old  fable  of  first  a  fIngM- 
then  an  arm,  ending  In  the  whole 
body. 

This  chapter  has   been  unduly 
extended  by  giving  the  text    of 
quotations  Instead  of  summariz- 
ing them.    This  was  necessary  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  when  any 
proposal  la  made     to    assimilate 
Quebec  with  the  other  provinces 
or  the  Dominion  in  law  and    ad- 
ministration. It  Is  met  with  the 
decaratlon  that     the     proposal 
conflicts  with    the     "guarantocd 
rights"  of  Qnebcc.    In  dally  con- 
jersatlon,  from  the  platform,  on 
the  floor  of  parliament,  from  the 
Judicial  bench,  from     the  pulpit 
changes  have  been  declared   not 
possible  on  this  score,  and     the 
idea  has    been    propagated  that 
the    French       inguage,     French 
laws,  and  <         lenltudo  Df  power 
enjoyed  b,      le  churc.  of  Rome 
were  pledged  by  a  solemn  treaty 
with  which  parliament  dare  not 
Interfere.      In    examining      Into 
whether  this  be  so,  it  was  neces- 
sary to     quote     literally.      And 
what  has  been  the  result?     First 
that  neither  the  treaty  nor  any 
of  the  Imperial  documents  has  a 
single  word  about     the    French 
language.    The  assertion  that  Its 
Official  use   was  guaranfcedhas 
not  a  tittle  of  «»ldence  to  ren 
upon:  It  is  a  pure     fabrication. 
Nowhere   Id  the      treaty  or  the 
document,  it  Js  based  upon  is  the 
French  language  even  recogniied 
eecona,  this  is  also  true  ts    to 
French  laws.      The     treaty  not 
only  mtikes  no   reference,    how- 

fu*  by  the  fourtH  evtioie  traB»- 
farred  the  inhabitants  of  ijucbec 


to  the  British  crown  without  re- 
striction. Third,  as  to  religion. 
The  treaty  merely  guaranteed 
that  toleration  Catholics  would 
have  received  without  specifica- 
tlon.  Then,  following  the  treaty. 
King  George  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  assured  all  who 
went  to  Quebec  "may  confide  in 
our  royal  protection  for  the  en- 
'joyment  of  the  benefit  of  the 
laws  of  our  realm  of  England" 
In  instructing  its  first  governor, 
Murray,  how  ho  was  to  rule  the 

that  while  giving  such  scope  as 
the  laws  of  England  allowed  to 
his  Itoman  Catholic  subjects,  he 
was  not  to  admit  the  jurisdiction 
of  Rome.  The  measure  of  tolera- 
tlon  thus  allowed  was  recognized 
as  all  those  affected  could  ex- 
pect under  the  treaty,  and  no 
complaint  was  made  by  them  or 
by  the  French  government  that 
article  four  was  not  observed 

tirn^Ilif^H"  K™""'^  by  iogisla- 
tlon  stand  upon  a  different  base 
from  those  8„curcd  by  an  Inter- 

egislation  wiat    Is    exc— ona^ 
n  the  privileges  of  thaprfe.     »d 
n  Quebec  came.    The  act  of  par- 
liament of  1774  gave  them  power 
to  collect    tithes     and    fabiique 
taxes  In  the  82  parishes  then    in 
existence  and  nothing  more.  Out- 
side those     parishes     fhey  were 
given  no  exceptional  rl^ts.    The 
mstructlons  to  the  governor  who 
was  to  administer  the  act      in- 
form him  the  concession  does  not 
imply  the  church  of  Rome  in  Que- 
bee  is  an  established  church  and 
be  Is  forbidden   to  recognize  Its 
eplsaopal  powers.      Finally      the 
act,  while  restoring  French    law 
and  usage,  does  not  do  so  in  the 
province  at  large,  but     only  to 
that  small  portion     of  it    held 
under  seigniorial  tenure,  am  that 
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only  (or  n  time,  for  the  council 
1«  admonlahed  by  Iho  king  to 
brinit  that  law,  as  opportunity 
presented,  Into  harmony  with 
EnKllsh  laiv. 

The  French  rnnndinn  has  no 
treaty  rlRhts,  but  he  ban  what  la 
hlKher  than  any  the  klnu  of  his 
forefathrrH  could  have  demanded 
for  hlm-tlie  rlBhta  of  a  llrlllKh 
BUhJect,  ond  tJlene  alone.  The 
church  of  Itonio  in  tius'b'c  lins  no 
treaty  rishls,    and     nolhlns    be 
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yond  what  statutes  have  bcBiow. 
ed.  Her  peculiar  prhllcKCH,  ao 
Injurious  to  those  outside  her 
pale,  BO  threatcnlnj-  to  the  peace 
of  the  Dominion,  were  obtained 
piecemeal,  and  at  wide  Intervals, 
by  ICKlHlatlon.  At  any  time,  by 
the  will  of  the  nmjorlty  of  tho 
electors  of  the  Dominion,  what- 
ever Is  contrary  to  tho  public 
weal  in  the  iaw-i  of  the  province 
of  IJuebec,  can  b.'  annulled  by 
legislation. 


CHAPTER  6 


War  being  the  greatest  of  nil 
vioiallons  of  the  natural  law.s,  il 
follows  that  the  ncnaity  wliiVli 
befalls  the  nations  wliich  hnve 
crossed  swords  must  be  in  pn> 
porllon.  Earthquake  and  vil- 
canic  Irruption,  flood  and  drouth, 
famine  and  epld;'mir,  are  cadi  of 
terrifying  significance  to  a  na- 
tion, yet  the  eonseriuoncea  of  nil 
these  combined  are  not  compar- 
able to  the  woes  that  war  lets 
loose  on  humanity.  And  th^re  is 
this  peculiarity  about  them,  that 
long  after  the  cause,  indeed  often 
when  the  war  from  which  they 
arose  has  passed  from  n.omor.v. 
the  woes  remain.  Tiie  loss  of  Cc- 
sada  to  France  la  directly  trncr- 
nbie  to  the  bloodthirsty  spirit  of 
its  founders.  They  aimed  at  a 
military  colony,  with  every  man 
a  soldier,  and  it  was  by  flourish- 
ing the  sword  In  the  face  of  their 
neighbors  the  colony  provoked 
its  fate.  Had  they  k  'pt  by  spade 
and  plow  the  colony  would  have 
lived  and  fiourlihed.  Th?  over- 
throw of  the  power  of  France  in 
America  in  referred  to  by  those 
of  English     speech   with  evulta- 


tlon,  and  Wolfe's  victory  Is  quot- 
ed as  something  Inspiring.  Yet 
It  la  writ  plain  on  the  page  of 
history  that  the  conquest  of  Can- 
ada was  a  blunder— a  presage  to 
the  greatest  dlauter  that  ever 
befell  the  Britlsb  nation  and  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Had  the 
consequences  of  the  battle  of  tho 
plains  of  Abraham  been  pictured 
by  a  seer,  the  tidings  of  it  would 
have  been  received  wherever 
English  is  spoken  with  lamenta- 
tion. It  was  tho  conqu:!at  of  Can- 
ada that  made  the  American  re- 
volution possible.  Had  there 
been  no  conquest,  a  peaceable 
separation  cf  the  18  colonies 
would  have  come  In  time;  it  wos 
the  conquest  that  precipitated 
the  event  In  bloodshed,  giving 
birth  to  a  spirit  of  hatred  and 
Jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Am- 
ericans which  has  often  thwart- 
ed Britain's  purposes  and  encour- 
aged her  .enemies.  Worse  than 
that,  it  ranged  those  who  speak 
the  same  language  and  profess 
the  same  faith  In  open  antagon- 
ism. The  false  patriotism  to 
which  mlUtarlam  gives  birth  may 


Klory  over  Wolfr'^  ,.r,>w„|nK 
ochlcv<.mt.nt;  tru.  patrlotUm,  if. 
offHprIng  of  the  love  of  humotiK  v 
I'annut.  TJio  Canndlao  natii,',i 
uem  In  that  victory  the  cauKo  „f 
ihi-  ilange™  that  threaten  i,i„ 
i-ounliy-thc  eontluunnee  of  i„ 
Ktltutlone  Irreconcilable  wiii, 
freeUoi,;^  The  pr-oKre«»  of  evenis 
wonUl  have  decided   the  desti„v 

"f     f:um,l:.       wilh.M.l        miK,.]-     „> 

bnltlc..  A  Kcnon.tl.>ri  |ni,T  its 
"epnrallnn  f,.„„,  ,.■,„„„  ^ 
Imvo  be™  irievUl.ble.  u.m  d  f- 
f.'miil.v  ,v„„ld  Qub'c  Iriv,.  ,.•■ 
lercd  inlo,,;,  EnrlNh  „lll„n«.  hid 
the  Hl,.„  bnon  l„k,.n  „r„.p  ,,1. 
downfall  „r  th,.  I,,„„-bo„sV  I„ 
that  ,.nso  the  ehureh  of  „„,„„ 
wouhl  h-,ve  b.-™  d;»rHl„b:i..h.,| 
By  hiM-  „>vn  nirrnbpr,^,  lli,.  ,.fr,.t,, 

r  ""'1"""  "•"■"•"  t>""-o  ll-u 
fa8i™Pd  uron  ('nnada  would  ha-,„ 
b«'n  fl„„K  as:d>.  by  thn.o  who 
suffered  from  ih:.,,.  Th  ■  pionl ' 
nro.,«.d  from  Ih-  torpor  of  ..c.,,.' 
tun..;*  of  abKo:ull.s.n  would 
have  wPlPomrd  pnrUier^hip  wi 
their  EnEll«h  nelirhborH  «.  ,, . 
oqualH,  as  allleH  and  brother..  In 
the  cause  of  fr«-.loi„.    Li-t  it   be 

th„  r?,""  '"'^'l'--<I>P:ire„t  fan 
Mt  Wolfo'.  v;,.t„ry  prosc-rvd  l„ 
«.«  New  World  what  tho  Old 
Woi  ,1  ™„n  afterwards  d.strov. 
el-the  elorleal  and  temporal  ]„. 
"titutlons  of  fnndal  Franco  Th.- 
franre  that  died  at  Ih.  taking  of 
II  e  llastlle,  and  whi,.h  dlsnppoar- 
Pd  from  the  banks  of  th-  s,.],,,, 
was  p.-oservcd  on  the  plains  of 
Abraham  and  survives  to-day  on 
thetanksof  the  St.  Lawrence 

under  any  circumstances  th- 
conquest  of  a  country  |,  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  can  be- 
fall the  conqueror.  The  world 
s=„  ordered,  that  each  national- 
ity can  only  b,  content  wh-n 
^e  f-governed.  The  Imposing  of 
■•"le     by    outsiders      arouses      a 
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"Idrll  of  antagonism  llmt.'.ppraN 
'"  '■'■'''7  "'■'"     who    lu>H  f,.|     the 

lul.'  of   the      stranger     Is   b^ltn,. 
'■••n   .hat  1,  .v,.pcrsed..d  do  s',: 
■■"«'■  th,.  attltud,.  of  ,„,,  uZ. 

•»   '"'"Pl"-      Tlvy    are     f„r,.rg„ 

►  rinrl,  fnnadians  the  rule  of  i   ^ 

»■ rfercd  "z  ';i::m:::i 

Ku^ge    and     ,.,.,.,.,1       I     ,    ,       ' 

^Lv     th.-ir     hcrcditar;   ,,Z 

""N  hut     men     whom  th..v  had 

-n  taugh,  f,.„,„  „„„„,.,    •;  '  -' 

rt';:iT":'?''----;^:':i-^ 
;;:n,;,'7:,.''r^^ti^-'-;;: 

known    relcas,.;,  thc„-^  f^,"'^;; 

F"-'W'reJ^;;s£:r 

evoke  thdr  li,vc    ThifU 

h'.pe.        Ucnarkable    to      delate 

^' th^^^iS ;- --::j;:r 

-"-n-'lhe'Sta:^;:    p^?- 
-nt'';a';'n?rear;-    ^  -- 

llglous  liberty     Had  ihL  "" 

ment  of  George  m       Z  K"""'- 
thftt    »«  hTfS  """^  Plalnlv, 


as  name,  there  would  have  been 
Kround  to  believe  that  each  »ui- 
cecOlng   generation    would     hive 
become  more  and  more  attachid 
to  Britain.      Instead,     th^can:. 
dians  from  thj  first  wcro  treati  il 
with  dlHtrUHt.  the  attltud?  o.'  th  ■ 
goTernIng    class    b.lng  that  w  ■ 
witness  to-day  In  Egypt  and  Ii  - 
dla.    The  possibility  of   their  rl.  - 
Ing  Id  revolt  waj  thj  ip^'ctr,;  ihu 
haunted   each    successive  gover- 
nor, and  caused  the  maintenance 
of  garrisons  obnoxious  to  tho  Ir.- 
habitants  and  burdensome  to  the 
British   taxpayer.      Canada    was 
rich  beyond  tha  wildest  Imaginn- 
tloa  in  natural  resources,  yet  In- 
stead of  developing  them  by  en- 
couraging emigration    rrom     the 
United  Kingdom,  where  hundreds 
of  thousands  lived  in  penury,  the 
government  forbade    the    settle- 
ment of   the  lands   that   awaited 
the  hand  of  man  to  burst   Into 
abundance.      The  policy  of    con- 
quorors  in  all  ages,  to  plant  in 
the    countries    they  subdued  set- 
tlements of  people     upon  whose 
allegiance   they  could   rely,     the 
British  rulers  ignored.    But    thry 
went     further.      With  a  fatuity 
past     comprehension,     they  not 
only  took   pains  to  prevent  Kng- 
llsh  settlers     coming     to  Quebec, 
but  restored  to  the  people  whom 
they   guarded  against   such     In- 
trusion,  the  distinctive   features 
of   the    French      regime.      By    a 
sweep  of    his     pen     George  III. 
wiped  out  Knglish  Jurisprudenco 
and  restored     the     laws  of  the 
kings  of  Prance,  and  fastened  n- 
new  on  tho  people  the  parish  sys- 
tem.     The     latter  was  restored 
under    conditions      the      French 
kings  would  not  have  listened  to. 
When  the  priest  was  given  power 
to  tax  and  tithe,  he  was  held  ac- 
countable to  the  crown  for    the 
way  in  which  he  used  the  pHvl- 
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legea,   there  was  appeal  by  the 
parishioners     to     Intends  nt  and 
governor.    It  was  extraordinary 
powers  exercised  by  priests    at 
the  will  of  an  arbitrary  monarch, 
who,  as  he  saw  fit.  curbed  and 
suspended.    Undar  th;  French  re. 
glniB  the  parish  system,  resting 
upon  the  will  of    an    arbitrary 
ruler,   could  be   modified  or    rc- 
piniedat  his  wh;m;  under  British 
r>   B  It  was  given   the  authority 
of  a  statute  and  was  re-estab- 
lished In  a  way  that  has  left  the 
priest  IrroKpooxlble  toour  ccuts. 
It  is  Important  to  grasp  all  that 
is  here  Implied.      The     Imperial 
parliament     by  the     Qunbjc  act 
gave   the  priest     power  to  levy 
taxes   to    build     and     maintain 
church  and     parsonage     and  to 
provide  his  salary,  and  to  use  thj 
secular  courts  to  collect     th'se 
taxes,  yet  exempted  hlni  f.o.n  ac- 
countability to     the  governmant 
or  to    the     courts.      On  a  select 
body  of  men   was  bjstowjd  the 
privilege    of     using    the    courts, 
which  means  the  authority  of  the 
crown,  to  collect  taxes,  without 
responsibility  either  to  crown  or 
court  as  to  giving  account  of  the 
service  they  render  for  the  money 
so  levied.      What  Bishop     Laval 
sought   but  could   not  get    from 
Louis   XIV.,  an  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem  Independent  of  the  state  yet 
using    the    state  as  Its  servaat, 
George  III.,  while  pluming    him- 
self    on       hie       stand      against 
the  hierarchy  of    Boms,  was  the 
means  of  enabling  that  hierarchy 
in  course  of  time,  to  get  ail  they 
wanted. 

While  th^  conquest  of  Canada 
made  the  American  revolution 
possible,  that  revolution  was  the 
unlooked  for  cause  of  preventing 
Canada  reverting  to  what  it  was 
under  France.  Left  under  the 
conditions  of  the  Quebec  act  and 
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the  policy  that  prevented  Imml- 
gratlon.  It  would  have  become  a 
Papal  preacrve,  expanding  with 
increase  of  population.  What 
ehatiKod  that  fate  was  the  abrupt 

IT  °Vf  1?*  "'  "««'"«  ">«".  wo- 
men, and  children  Bccklnit  refuito 
beneath  Ita  forests  from  the  hate 
and  cruelty  of  the  vIctorlouH  re 

?n,i',T'-  .'"""•  •"""'"«  ""ved 
all  of  Canada  west  of  the  Ottawa 
from  the  doom  that  has  over- 
taken Quebec.  These  newcomers 
were  eaergetlc  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Cham  of  settlements  on 
the  banks  of  the  upper  St.  Law- 
rcnce  and  along  the  north  shore 
of  lake  Ontario  compelbd  the 
home     authorities     not   only   lo 

ZTT  !"''     **'"■    "-"Intenance 
but  also  to  give  them  some  forraof 
government.   Here,  again.  In  f.aTii- 
Ing  a  constitution   to  meet  the 
new  conditions  forced  upon  them, 
they  blundered.    They  knew  these 
people  who    had     fled  from  the 
tyranny  of    the     new     republic 
would  not  submit   to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Quebec  act.  and  that 
something  different  was   requlr- 
f  H  'J"','?^  "'  '•epeaung  that  act 
and  devising  a  constitution  that 
would  give,  French  or  English,  all 
they  could  expect,  and  so    keep 
Canada  a  unit,  they  docldod    to 
divide  Canada  Into  two  provinces 
-one  French  the   oth.-r   EnglKsh 
Ho  far  as  practicable,  the  policy 
of  segratlon,  of   two  laws,     and 
two  systems  of    administration 
was    to    be     tried.    .  This  is  the 
policy    which,     half      a  century 
afterwards.  Lord  Durham  deplor. 
ed  and     endeavored     to  correct 
It  was  too  late,  the  evil  was   not 
in  his  day  to  be  rtmcdicd,  and  the 

Tn  1°7QW 'hT"'"  """  succeeded 
in  1791  failed  in  184],  Pitt  pro- 
.  rased  to  see  in  the  arrangement 
or  two  provinces  a  means  of 
averting  strife  between    French 
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and  English,  for  each  would  have 

legislature.  i„  this  Fox  did  not 
concur,  m.tead  of  provldl„,?o; 
the  separation  of  the  two  r Jew, 

".ho",;:?^'^'  "  ""'  ••de«lrable  ?h"' 
„?^°"'?  "oalcsce     Into  one  body 

''°"«  P»"t">KUlshed."  Outalde 
the  official  circle,  the  bill  wm 
opposed  by  the  entire  Engnsh 
population  of  Quebec.  They  J'    ^ 

were  few  were  the  more  solicit 
ous  there  should  be  no  dWtalo,; 
Into  two  provinces.  One  of  their 
number,  Adam  Lymburner  w«, 
deputed  to  appear  In  Londiarnd 
represent  their  views.      He  waa 

po  :ra1ly"-'TeS!our  Zt^t" 

d*strVtSe  r""  f  «"««"'"ttra 
desired  the  repeal  of  the  Quebec 

Pr„r„H         .  "     perpetuating  the 
French  reg.me  under  the  B?ltl,h 

'.ouscwho:rm:mber°swerVtTb' 
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■light  notice  hai  bi'fii  tnkrn  In 
any  o(  our  bUtorloii.  ia  Itii 
makinfc  the  church  uf  Eiiislaiid 
tbo  eitabliihed  ehureh  oT  both 
jirttvtnces.  After  thiiun.!.'  i<iu*. 
the  provUlon  In  the  act  u!  nil, 
ordering  "that  the  clerny  of  the 
"church  of  Rome  In  Iho  imivlnn' 
"of  Quebec  might  hold,  rcfclvc, 
"and  enjoy  their  uucusLunu'd 
"dues"  from  their  metnbor-t,  tho 
act  authorized  the  govcrnur-lii- 
council  to  erect  cli  ;ri'h  of  Eng- 
land rectories  wlth'.ii  pver'.v  tiiwti- 
shlp,  or  parish,  and  to  pny  the 
rectorB  salaries  out  of  tli->  waste 
lands  to  be  allotted  for  timt  pur- 
pose or  from  any  tithes  thit  may 
he  collected.  The  govenmr-in- 
councU  waH  to  have  llnjjir  h -lUa- 
tlon  to  these  rectorl'?H  under  the 
same  conditions  as  oxlHt  In  Kug- 
land.  To  prevent  any  o'>hLiu-K' 
being  placed  In  the  wny  o'  t-urry- 
Ing  out  these  provlslonN  by  h  •  us- 
sembty,  It  was  provided  that  any 
act  of  the  legislature  regarding 
them  must  be  submitted  lo  the 
Imperial  parliament  boftji-.'  u>- 
celvlng  the  royal  assent.  Th  •  i.h- 
Ject  of  this  clause,  and  of  the  one 
confining  the  constituting  of  and 
presenting  to  rectories  to  the 
governor,  is  obvious— Lo  bl-.K  k 
any  attempt  by  the  Fren  h  lan- 
adlans  .  to  prevent  tarrying 
out  the  purpose  of  the  nit.  In 
the  act  there  arc  50  section:..-. 
Of  these  eight  are  dnvoted  to  the 
constituting  of  the  church  of 
England  as  tha  establish"il 
church.  It  would  be  coi-r^na  to 
describe  the  act  as  one  OKlnb  lull- 
ing a  modified  system  of  self  gov- 
ernment and  the  church  of  Eng- 
land in  Canada,  and  the  act  fur- 
nishes incontrovertlblo  evidence 
that,  a  generation  after  the  con- 
quest, the  home  government  re- 
garded the  church  of  Rome  in 
fiuebra  as  an  alien  organization 


having  no  Inh.^reiit  rights  nnd 
none  beyond  those  It  had  con- 
ferred upon  It,  with  a  declared 
Intention  of  making  the  ihiirch  of 
Kngland  ihi'  church  of  Quebec, 
That  the  purpose  of  tbo  act  fail- 
ed docs  not  affect  the  proof  It 
supplies  of  the  legal  standing  of 
the  church  of  Rome  in  Quebec  In 
17111  or  of  the  Intention  at  that 
date  of  the  government. 

The  act  was  a  failure  in  more 
regards  than  Its  provision  to  es- 
tablish ths  ihurch  of  Kngland.  lt« 
device  to  rule  by  means  of  an  at- 
sembiy  elected  by  the  peopio  and 
a  i-ouncii  nominated  by  the 
crown,  the  council  liaving  a  veto 
on  th:'  acl<or  tlu- asicmbly,  was 
loretlo  imei,  for  U  loul.i  nol  work. 
The  one  was  democratic,  th  •  prr- 
numed  moulhiilcco  of  the  p  ojiie, 
the  oth.^r  autocra'Jc,  represent- 
ing the  governor  and  his  advis- 
ers. 11  was  inovltabio  the  two 
should  clash,  especially  intjuebee, 
where  the  as>{embiy  was  French 
and  the  council  English.  Ere  long 
Ihcy  were  openly  antagonlstl;.  In 
Upper  Canada  the  cause  of  strife 
was  constitutional;  in  Lower 
Canada,  where  only  a  handful  of 
Educated  men  knew  anything  of 
constitutional  government,  tha 
cauBC  was  race.  In  Upper  Cana- 
da, the  members  of  the  council 
were  largely  of  the  class  who 
had  been  crown  officials  in  tha 
13  colonies,  and  who  brought 
with  them  to  Canada  their  ideas 
of  privileges,  fees,  and  nepotism, 
nnd  who  treated  the  members  of 
the  lover  house  as  inferiors  who 
needed  a  master.  That  with  the 
growth  of  the  country  there 
should  1(3  a  revolt  against  the  as- 
sumptions of  such  a  petty  oli- 
garchy was  lo  bo  expneted.  C«n- 
dlllon<  wore  entirely  different  in 
Quebec.  To  the  habitant  the  pro- 
posal of   an    approach   towards 
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•elf-ltovcrnmcnt   wan    on    cntlro 
novelty,  Bomolhlnit  lio  loiilil  not 
coniprnhond.      In  no  rcKard    Unil 
the  Frenrh  kln(t«  bprn  «o  exu't- 
Inn  an  In  aeelim  tJi.it  the  pcDplc 
•hould  have  no  volei>  In  publUnr- 
Talrx— their  duty  wbh  to  Hiibmlt. 
that  of  the  kins  alone  to  Rovorn. 
The  ln»truetlon«  from  France  to 
8Uecea»lve  KOvernorn  Blve   ample 
proof.    To  HO  Kreat   an   rxtri^nie 
was  this  Mplrlt  of  nl(olutl»m  iiii- 
rled.  that,  oh  alrenrtj'  noteil.  the 
people   were  denied   a   volee  even 
In    municipal     maiter«.        Wh'n 
Frontenne  summoned  nn  onllnirv 
council    In    the     church    of      tlii' 
Je«ult»  at     Quebec,    he  wax  not 
only   censured  by    the    khiR    but 
advised  to    see    that    th'    tonn- 
eounclllors   be  appointed   by   the 
erown  and  not  by  the  eltlseniof 
Quebec.    The  Instruetlon,  sent  in 
1685,  "It  lii  of  very  jfrcat    cfmHC- 
"quence  that  the    people    should 
"not   be  loft   at   liberty    to-spr-ak 
"their  nilnda,"  was   carried    Into 
every    domain— that    of    rhurch. 
parish,  and  state.    Th.is    trained 
for  generations,  the  habitant  hid 
come  to  look  for  the  Roveniancc 
of  everythlnn    outside    his  farm 
being  conducted     by    those  who 
claimed  to  bo  set  ab;)ve  him,  and 
anything  approaching  the    right 
of  free  speech,  free  assembly,  and 
free  action  was  an  undreamt  of 
novelty.    Of  voting  h^  knew  noth- 
ing, and  did  not  tako  kindly    to 
the    Innovation,       Wh'-n     called 
upon  to  vote  for  a  representailve 
In  the  assembly,  he  had  his    sus- 
picions that  It  was  n  trap  to  do 
him  harm.    The  farmers  of  Khn].^ 
parishes  refused  ti>   vote  and    In 
others  the  feeling  was  carried  to 
the  e.\-tent  of  forcibly  preventlna 
those     who      wished.      ,  However' 
elected,  legally  or   not,  members 
reported  from  each  count.y.  They 
wore,  apart  from  a  few  farmers. 


the  big  men  'of  tholr  parUh, 
seigniors  or  their  >on«,  notarlet 
or  lawyers  if  French:  merehantt 
If  English.  When  the  house  open- 
eil  the  duestlon  of  languagB 
neeessarily  had  to  be  «ettled. 
The  supposition  that  the  iisa  of 
French  as  an  official  language 
was  provided  for  In  tho  act  of 
1701  Is  erroneous.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  it  about  language,  Eng- 
lish was  the  solo  official  Ian- 
guage,  anil  all  the  first  assembly 
could  do  was  to  agree  on  th.^  per- 
missive US!,  of  French  in  Its  de- 
bates and  Journals.  The  debate 
as  to  language  arose  In  ehooBlng 
a  speaker,  and  the  remarks  of  ono 
of  the  ni'inbei's  have  been  pre- 
served.   Mr  I'anet  said— 

"1  will  exrilnln  my  mind  on  tho 
'necessity  of  the  speaker  we  are 
"about  to  choose  should   possess 
"and  speak  equally  well  the  two 
■languages.    In  which  ought    he 
"to  address   the  governors— Is  It 
"In    the    English    or  French    lan- 
"guages?-To  solve  the  question, 
"1  ask  whether  this  colony  Is  or  la 
■not  an  English  colony?— What  Is 
■the  language  of    the   sovereign 
■'and    of     the     legtslature    from 
■whom  we  hold  the  constitution 
•which  assembles  us  to-day?what 
•Is  the  general  language  of    the 
■'eniplre-;-whBt    is    that   of  one 
"part    of    our     fellow-citizens?— 
"what  will  tliat  of  the  other  and 
"that  of  the  whole  province  beat 
■'a  certain  epoch?    I  am  a  Cana- 
■■dlan.  the  .son  of  a  Frenchman— 
•■my  natui^al    tongue    is  French; 
■•for,  thanks  to  the  ever  subslst- 
■■luff  divlsUm  between   tho  Cana- 
•dian  and  tho   English  since    the 
■•cession  of    the  country,   I    have 
'been  able    to    procure    a   little 
•■knowleilge  of  that  of  the  latter 
■•—my  testimony  will  not,  there- 
•'fore.  be  nuestioned.    tt   !s    then 
•■my  opinion,  that  there  Is  an  ab- 
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•olulo  necenit;  that  the  Cnnn. 
"diaii,  In  coume  of  limn,  minpt 
"the  Rnclliih  lanxuaKP.  iih  ih- 
"OBlj  mesnii  of  tllaalpatlnit  tho  ro. 
"PUfnani-e  and  ■implciona  whii'li 
"the  ditrcrencp  of  lanEunKc  wuulil 
'•keep  up  botivi'Pii  two  pouplox 
"united  by  i'lrruniHiano«  and 
"neceMlttttod  to  livi,  toRcth^T  _ 
"but  In  tho  pxpoitatloii  i.f  tlunV. 
"compllnhmont  of  ihni  hiippv  n  - 
•'Tolutlon.  1  think  It  In  but  .(.Wnl 
that  tho  apoakcr  on  wh.iin  wo 
'may  fix  our  choke,  b<'  one  who 
"can  Bxpreaa  hlniBolf  in  Ennllnh 
"when  he  addremn  hluiaeir  lo  th  • 
'repreaentatlvr  of  our  aovcr- 
"el«n." 

fTho  houae  waa  not  In  a^iaalon  n 
week  until  the  Inrompatablllty  of 
the  two  elemeniH  became  appar- 
ent.   The  EnKll,h-.^peaklnK  men.. 
Here  aaauraed  airs  of  •uperlorliy 
which    III   became     them,  and  to 
which  they  had  no  claim,  whlle 
the  French  renarded  them    with 
■tuplclon  and  banded  themaelves 
together     /or     mutual     defence. 
J/nder  the  moat  favorable  condl- 
tloni  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  «cet  the  two  elemcnta  to  work 
In  harmony ;  unfortunately,    con- 
dlttona  were  not  favorable.  War 
wai  going  on  between  the  Indian 
trihea  of  the  aouthweat  and    the 
Americana.      The  auihorltlea    at 
iWaehlngton  aecuse.l  the  Engllaii 
01  aecretly  fomenlInK  thf  atrlfe. 
We  know  now,  with  the  confiden- 
tial correapondcnco  between    the 
BOTernor  of  Canada  and  the  Im- 
perial authorities  befor.i  ufi,  how 
faUe  that  charj-o  waa,  hoiv  sin- 
cerely anxious  the   Dritiah    were 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with    the 
American  government,  and    how 
I|Ord  Uorcheater  and   hl.s  subor- 
dlnatca     exerted     thcmselvea    to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  of- 
Jence.    They,  however,  could  not 
coniroi      individual     Frenchmen 


whoae  traditional  alliance    with 
the  warring  tribes  and  dialikeof 
their    Kngllah  .peaking    foea  led 
them  to  aaalat    In   battling  with 
the  U  S.  forcea.    Men  auapected  of 
aeiing  ihua  were nnioMg  th-  mrm- 
bera  of  the  aaaembly,  and  their 
proaence    waa    reaented    by  the 
English  niembera.    A  aecond    and 
worae  cause  waa  the  firm  belief 
of  the  English    that    there   waa 
danger    of    Canada      being     rc- 
eonquered  by  the  French.    From 
the  hour  of  lis  cession  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  ceulury  afterivarda 
this    fear    was    dominant  In  the 
minds  ri    the  mlnorliy.    That    a 
French  fleet  would  appear  some 
mornlnu   'n  iheSl.  Lawrence,  land 
an  army,    and,    nssisied  by    the 
habllnnta,  win  Canada  again  for 
France,    waa  a     recurring  dread 
with  every  prospect  of  war    with 
that  country.    There  was  alwaya 
a  cry  of    wolf,  of    enilssarlea   at 
work  with  French  gold  to  aeduic 
the   Labltanta  from    their  allegi- 
ance, of  plota  afoot  to  recapture 
yucbec,   of   officers    diagulaed  aa 
eivillans    coming     from    France 
When  the  aaaembly  met,  relatlona 
between  France  and  Pritain  were 
strained.     The  French  revolutloi, 
had  broken  out,  party  feeling  was 
red-hot,  and  It  waa  plain  to  all 
that  only  PIttN  great  Influence 
kept  the  two  nallona  from    tl,i- 
Ing  at  each  other's  throat.    .lust 
when  national  feeling  waa  glow- 
ing intensely,  when  EngllBh  were 
English  and  French  were  French 
with     a    meaning     never  before 
known,  the  aaaembly  met.      They 
could  not  unite.    Tho  English  pio- 
fessed    to    see     on     Its  bonchea 
Frenchmen  who  were  allen8,who 
were  there  to  plot  and  scheme  to 
overturn    Brltlah     rule,     unjustly 
Imputing  to  t.ery  Frenchman  the 
cHmesr  and  opinions  that  were  be- 
ing perpetrated  and  promulgated 
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In  I'urlii.  Tl'o  Kri'tii'li  nii'mbt  rx, 
(orcpil  by  |ini(lcnto  ti)  MiiiMiriiM 
th.'lr  I'i'Mi'nliiii'iitiiulwarilljr,  wito 
a»  tliilljr  homllo.      They  InnUti'il 

no'  "11 \y  In  ukIiik  Fnnc  li  In  dc- 

bnti'.  many  could  nu»  do  nth";- 
wl»e,  knowlnji  no  KngilKh,  but  In 
Introclui-luK  blllH  In  Ficnih.  nml 
In  riilUK  the  quorum  at  Huch  u 
flKurn  UN  mniln  It  linpoKHlbli'  for 
thp  KiiKiiah  mcnibt'rN  to  bo  In  n 
niBjorll.v  nt  nny  ultllint  The 
Bovorn'ir,  Donhi'MK'r.  would  not 
Hubmll  to  bllli  bi'injtHont  to  him 
for  lilH  HNHcnt  In  Frrncli,  much 
ICBii  BKrcp  to  the  Mlatutcii  bclnn 
printed  In  tlint  Innnunnc.  and 
"nltcd  the  Imperial  nutliorltlcHnH 
tn  vvh  'ther  h.i  should  panH  a  bill 
laid  before  him  In  a  forclK.i 
tonnue.  The  Inxtrurtion  came 
back  from  I^mdon.  that  blllH  In- 
troduced In  French,  and  passed  In 
the  a««embly.  muHt  bo  put  Into 
EoKllHh  before  beluR  submitted 
to  him. 

When  each  ship  that  cast    an- 
chor off  Capo   Diamond  brouKht 
tidings  of  worse  and  worse    ex- 
cesses  In  France,  when  every  In- 
Jtltutlon,      however      venerable 
from  age  or  association  with   all 
that  men  reverence,    was    being 
overthrown,  when  scaffolds  were 
daily  drenched  with  -blood,    and 
every     land    was     crowded  with 
fugitives,  came  tho  announcement 
that  France    had     declared   war 
against  Britain.    The  handful    of 
English  on  the  banks  of  the    St. 
Lawrence  realized   their   danger 
and  proceeded  to  take  steps    for 
defence.    Tho  governor  ordered  a 
levy  of   the   mllltla.    It   was    the 
second  effort  to    call    the  habi- 
tants to  arms  under  the  British 
flag.    It  was  a  pal'.ry  contingent 
he    asked,    2000     men.      It  was 
found   impoasitie      to    mate    11,^ 
levy.    Disaffection   found   expres- 
sion In  riots  and  passive  resist- 


ance.   The  Kngllah  bnriilcd   iheni. 
"Calves  In  loyal  nsmiclnllniii.    and 
th(!  governmi'iit.  having   HUMp'U'l- 
ed  the  habeas  curpus  act.  was  u«  - 
tlvc   In  nrri'^tlng   suspccl'd  p..r- 
sons.    All  this  was  natural  under 
the  clrcumstani^cs,  yet   It  Is  evi- 
dent had  the  effiia  of  placing  the 
two  races  Into  direct  nntngoulsiu 
and  of   Interrupting     the  nlowly 
healing  process  that  had  iK-eri  go. 
IriK  on   before   the  Ill-advised  act 
ol  17U1  was  adopted.  The  From  h 
now  .lad  a  mouthpiece  and  a  ral- 
lying point  In   the  new  assembly, 
which  used  Its  power  to  obstruct 
the     measures       th"        goterncir 
thought    necessary.     All    this  was 
natural.    Thoy   would  lu«ve   bieri 
less  than    men      had     they     not 
yearned  to  get  back  under  their 
own   nation:      they    would      have 
been  leas  thin  Frriichmcu  hid  the 
blood    not  run    faster     In      their 
veins  as  they  heard  of  those  vic- 
tories o.'  IIjc  French  republic  that 
proin:-i;il    the  displacing   of   Kng- 
llsh   nil'  la   Canada.    Natural  an 
all  this  w   B,  Dorchester  and    his 
executive  could  not   swerve  frurii 
tho  tine  or  conduct  the  victory  of 
Wolfe  had  made  Incumbent  u;>on 
them.       Sedition     was      sternly 
dealt  with  by  Imprisonment  and 
expulsion  from  the  counlr.v.  and 
all  possible  steps  tak^  In  prepar- 
ation of  invasion  or  a  rising.     It 
was  a  critical  time,  and  only  the 
supremacy    won    by    th.'    ll:-li;.h 
fleet    savod    Canada      from      ic- 
vasion. 

The  clem  nt  thtt  gave  llinguv- 
ernment  mo.it  trouble  wa,*  fagaia 
the  seigniors.  Tho  prosperity 
that  had  come  to  Quebec  as  tho 
result  of  British  rule,  had  mi  . 
piled  th?lr  receipts  from  the  in- 
creasing number  of  their  censl- 
taires  and  the  introductiou  of 
lumbsrlng.  TJi3y  were  no  longer 
the  beggarly  Idlers  who  sought 
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Wy  wa,  th^lr  opportunity     TUv-  Sust^v""'"/™""'  '"'■  »"'-'«ly  Ir! 

became    membors    end    wore  il  the  L^'  t""  *"  "  "'*"er  of   fact 

their  element    In    ecXetinTi  ^ert  ^       ,'"'  ""'  ""-""^tead  was 

trlgues  to  embarra.»  the  auu.o    I  dren    Th  \'°..,'"'  ^"''  "'"'  '■""- 

^'fvf-- V?™' -o-'ntai^.  r-t^^:,:-^!;!-- -,-ji;m 


their 


ed  correspondenee  with 
family  relatives  in  Franc"  s->v 
erai  had  visited  France  :al7  were 
Anglophobes  of  an  (mplacable 
type,  yet  deceitful  and  plnusiLl 
towards  tha  irn™i;..i.       „  *  ' 


■ "-"ay.    m     an    eeonumjcal 

"rase    18  the  product  of  EnglLh 
rule    It  was  under  Murrny.cf'i 

.in      k"  p""^*^-  ""  1°^'  1"^  »ni- 

tary    character,    ho    lost  the  Ir- 


towards  the  English  "  ri'r<';m'.,'T"  ""■',  ="'>'"<^^'<'r,  ho  lost  the  Ir- 
jyfor  LordDord.mer'^  hey"h\d  InThe  V^.^'h  °'  "•'^'^  '"•^'^•^^^ 
'°t'     '.■)!'-    '"""-™      over'    tho     'the'",  r  r;  ^fl""^  "."-"^  '- 


.   ""; 'iiuv-ui-i;      over      ih.- 

ccnsitaires.  The  habitants  hud 
never  liked  them,  and  what  re- 
spect they  still  showed  wh,-  a 
•lurvival  of  their  fear  undu'  th> 
o  d  repme.  They  openly  o.ml 
plained  of  their  r;.morselo<,  ,." 
actions.    Under  French  rule   ti,»j 


.  -—   — "^.  ana  oecame 

the  first  time  in  his  history  a 
farmer.  DwelilnR  in  th3  m'dst  o 
h,s  family  those  domcsti="irtuej 
were  unfolded  whk.h  foi'm  so 
beautiful  a  featur.  in  th"hib 
tant  home  while  his  limited'earn: 
ngs  taught  him  his  distinKuish 
mg  thrift,  for  which  there  was  no 
encourair.-ment  ,.,..i„-  V,    '''•'sno 


""","""•    •^noer  French  rule   tiiev    ini  thrift  f •  'V"  "'"tlnguish- 

could  appeal    to    the  advoc4  -    eneonrnLri."?'"" ''"•'■'' ^^^  no 
general    vo    keep    the    se  gnlo,:    wh°n   ?'""™    ""''">«  "'«  Period 
wlthinbounds:nowthere  was  no    cou?d  L^T'^l^"'"'^  °'  ^"^  ^'"B 
restraining  hand,  and    th"1,ab       ?he  h^hH'^  f  ";"    '"'™-    "otween 
tants  were  clamant  In  their  de-    XV  and  nf"r  °'  "•"  *'■""  °'  l-""" 
mand    that  a  law  be  passed    to    wlnce  1     uT"''  "'■  *">"  ™«™- 
protect  them.      The  governme  U     tintJl*^^'''-    ^'"^    ""«  habi.. 
favored    such    a    law    but   in  a       is   iner„!  „  ''k',""^"""  ^"E"'"  rule 
assembly  where  the  selEnior  "l, .       of  '""" '""■\W.V   the   finest  typo 
so  much     Influence,  its     pas^ae        wnr.h    i     """   ""P'^'       I"    "olid 
was  irapossibic.       The    woaknS      ^^'"^"■.-I'oafsty,  industry,  kind  y 
that  left  the  selKniors  tlTeh  r      ,      <»«P™ition,     pciiteness-he    com 
al  privileges    if  t^b.    ranked"    Z     '  ''""""■  ""•>  "  'ho  causes 
among  the  causes  wh:cirha™nro     Wm  nn™"""    '-"''"'''     ""o  kcp? 
duccd    the     political     di  nemt  °s    tonish  ,''h°*^''"u  ™'  "^  "'""W  "»- 
which    confront     the     Do  Si  on     the  h,M^ ""  ''""  ""'"■y  hin,,    for 
The  development  of  the  h  b"  "       na  urany'trH'!  ""  '"•""•™  "re 
s  an  intere»tin,T  study.      Uml  ,     caDaeftl  ,„  ,  ?  '    ?""    "''>•''  'h" 
""■•-■'''•■■■'---  ■■  '     "f"'^,'°t«'"' a  foremost  Place 

ent''"^hirr?,'r°'""^^°"''- 
ent.    Th  ir  Intellectual  bears    no 

relation  to  their  emotional  and 
prrc.:>ptive  rtevelo.nmcnt,  for  th"? 
have  been  designedly  kept  In  ie- 
norance  to  serve  the  purpo.ses  of 
f,  „*i"^  Po'lthian.  When  the 
,f,!!,"'^^■' of  P-^oJudice  no  longer 
rt..-.tort  the  vision,  when  1 1,  • 
bandages  which  have  arr-s'l 
cJ      his   mental      crowth      have 


--  —  ......cni,,,.,  siuuy.      Ui 

the  old  rule  he  could  hardly  --i 
called  a  farmer,  for  hh  in-,,;, 
depended  more  on  his  rmni.,v. 
whl  /  ""  f'"-f''dcrs  tha'  o., 
what  h!!  raised  from  his  lan.I 
T.ien  his  time  was  not  his  own' 
At  any  moment  he  was  liable  n 
bo  called  out  to  serve  as  a  sU- 
d.er  In  making  forays  on  tl,. 
English  settlements  and  in  ren-i- 
ling  Indian  attacks  much  of  h  s 


been  torn  away,  when  the  hab'- 
tant  sees  and  thinks  for  himself 
there  will  be  a  renaissance  In 
ftuebeo  outrivalUng  that  of  Italy 
which  will  compel  thB  wondcT  mi  d 
admiration  of  the  world.  Those 
Who  Bpealt  dlsparaginsly  of  tli.. 
habltpnt  are  Ignorant  of  tho 
qualities  which  lie  latent  with  n 
him  awaiting  the  touch  of  iho 
spirit  of  truth. 

The  character  of  English    rule 
from    ihe    conquest     to    the   an- 

Pn^fTo,"!'"'''  '°  «'''f-g°vernmcnt 
)n    1791    Is  persistently  nilsrcprc- 
stnted.    One    of     tl...  stock    ,,i, - 
turea  of  St.    Jean  Baptlsto   day 
pulpit  and     platform  orators    is 
that  of  the  French  people    desert- 
ed, helpless,    despairing,    revived 
by  the  appearance  among  th        f 
their    beloved    pastors,     call  ,  • 
upon  them  to  save  their  nation- 
ality   by  rnllyinK    around  them 
The  people  did  so,  and  th3  priests 
protected  them  from  th3  designs 
of  the  invader  and  brought  them 
In  triumph  to  this  hour.  Contrast 
this  with  the  evidence  of  a  wit- 
ness whose  credibility  cannot   b- 
questioned,  and  see  how  false  the 
Implication    that    Brttish    rulers 
persecuted  or  afflicted  ths  people 
who  had  fallen  Into  their  hands 
la  a  sermon  preached  In  Quebec 
cathedral,  June  27,  1794,  he   who 
soon  after  became  Bishop  Plessls 
said-"The  disorders   which   pre- 
vailed In  this  colony  ascended  to 
heaven,    crying   vengeance    and 
provoking  the  wrath  of  the  Al- 
mighly.    God    visited   our    cou.l- 
try  with  the  horrors  of  war 
■It    spread     the      severest    grief 
„2,"'°"K    all    Christian      fanilc- 
They  all  lamented  their  own  un- 
fortunate   lot,    and     that  th-y 
could  not  live   where  the  kmg. 
dom  of  God  was  threatened  with 
destruction.       Our     conquerors 
were  looked  upon  with  J-alousv 
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and  suspicion,  and  Inspired  only 
•apprehension.    People  could    not 
"persuade       themselves         that 
"strangers  to  our  soil,  to  our  lan- 
guage, our  laws  and  usages  and 
"our  worship,  would  ever  bo  cap- 
-able    of     restoring     to  Canada, 
what  It  had  lost  by  a  change  of 
■masters.  Generous  nation  I  which 
■has  strongly  demonstrated  how 
■unfounded      were      those      pre- 
■Judiees;       industrious      nation  I 
"which  hns  contributed  to  the  dc. 
■velopmcnt   of   those    sources    of 
•wealth    which    existed      In    the 
■bosom  of    the    country;     cxem- 
■■plary  nation  I  which  In  times  of 
trouble    teaches  to    the    world 
l''"uru'"  <=°"«''"t«  that  liberty  to 
which  all  men  aspire  and  among 
whom  so    few  knew    Its     Just 
limits;    kind    hearted      nation  I 
which  has  received  wlih  so  muA 
■huinar..,y  the  most  faithful   sub- 
jects  moat  cruelly   driven  from 
the  kingdom  to  which  we   form- 
■erly  belonged;     beneficent    na- 
tion I  which  every  day  gives    to 
Canada  new  proofs  of  liberality 
No.  no  I  you  are  not  our  enemies' 
nor  of  our  properties  which  are 
■'protected  by  your  laws,  nor  of 
•our  holy  religion  which  you  re- 
•;spoct.    Forgive   then   this   early 
misconception  of  a  people    who 
•'had  not    before    the    honor     of 
"being  acquainted  with  you ;  and 
"if,  after  laving  learned  the  sub- 
•  version  ol  the  government    and 
'the  destruction  of  the  tru-  wor- 
"ship  In  France,  after  having  cn- 
"Joyed  for  33  years  the  mildness 
of  your  sway,     there    are    some 
amongst  us  so  blind  or  iU-lnten- 
"tloned,  as  to  entertain  the  same 
•'suspicious,  and  inspire  the  people 
with  the  criminal  desire  of    re- 
nurning  to  their  former  masters' 
do  not  Impute  to  the  whrle  p-o- 
"ple  what  U  thD  vice  of  a  sma'' 
numb?r." 
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CHAPTER   7 


It    will    be    recalled    that    ihn 
follcy  of  Lord  North,  and  It  was 
•ndorsed  by  his  political  oppon- 
mts,  was  to  keep  Canada  scaled 
•gainst  emigrants.    Some  encour- 
■Cenicnt,  however,  was  given  to 
•Dldlers    who    had    8»rved    their 
time,  to  remain,     and     to  them 
Brants  of  land  were  made.     Few 
went  on   the    lot.s    bestowed  on 
ttcm,  and  their  patents  they  KOld 
for  a  trifle.    It  was  the  influx  of 
O.  E.  loyalists  that  shattered  the 
Illusions  of  the  home  authorities 
regarding  emigration.     The  drift 
at  that     remarkable     movement 
was       towards       Ontario,      yet 
•treamiots    trickled  into    Quebec 
Men  with  their  famllle).  who  had 
been  robbed  of  every  thing  by  the 
•uccessful     republicans,    came  In 
•hips  to  Quebec  and  pleaded    for 
assistance.    Most  of   them    were 
forwarded  to  the  Lunenburg  dis- 
trict, but,  commencing   In  1702, 
■  few  were  granted  lots  In  Quc- 
Bec,  which  they  set  to  work    to 
elear.    The  tidings  which  travel- 
lers west  of  Montreal  brought  of 
the  growth  of    thriving    settle- 
Bents  where,  a  few  years  before, 
was     unbrokn      forest,     shawej 
what      was     possible      In     Quc- 
lec    and    encouragement    began 
to  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
British  Isles  to  come  over.  From 
«  policy  of  exclusion  the  Quebec 
■uthoritles   rushed   to    the  other 
•itreme.       After    refusing    land 
Brants  for  a  generation,      they 


now    began    to     dispense    them 
without     discretion.      Creatures 
who  had  official  influence  sought 
and  obtained  vast  area.s,  ranging 
from     40,000  acres     downwards. 
The  first  grant  was  made  In  171)5, 
and  in  the  next  15  years  over  2 
million  acres  were  c'ded  to  men 
who  had  not  the  remotest  inten- 
tion 6f  cultivating  the  land,  but 
sought  Its  possession  In  ths    ex- 
pectation of  selling   it  to    those 
who    would.      It  was      the  first 
of  the  long  series  of  land-grabs 
that  have  lasted  to  our  own  time, 
and  In  some    regards    the  most' 
dlsgrac3ful.      The  evil  effects  of 
this  locking  up    of    land    in  the 
hands  of    those    who  held    it   in 
order  to  sell,  were  long  felt,  and 
did    much     to     discourage    emi- 
grants remaining  in  Quebec.  Had 
the  land  been  granted  only     to 
those  would  clear  and  cifTtlvato 
It,  a  large  English-speaking  pop- 
ulation would  have  been  planted 
In  Quebec.    When  ths  new-comer 
found  there  were    no    free  lots 
that  the  land  he  yearned  for  had 
been  conceded  to  some  of  tide  I  or 
political  favorite,  who  asked    a 
price  for  it,  he  passed  onwards 
to  Ontario.    The  course  of  Can- 
ada's governments,  from  first  to 
last.  In  dealing  with     Its    great 
heritage  of  virgin  land,  has   been 
criminal,      it  trammeled  the  d,-- 
velopment  of  all    the    provinces 
it  blasted  that  of  Quebec.     When 
the  first  ship  iiame  whose  m.Tin 
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purpose   was    tho    conveyance  of 
emigrants  cannot   probably    new 
be    ascertained.      In    1817      the 
year  when  ImmlKratlon   asBuined 
euch     proportions     that  It  ooni- 
manded  attention,  vessels  arrlv- 
ed  with  from  800  to  400.    which 
Indicates  the  tide  had  set  in  sev. 
era]    years     before     that  date 
From  1790  ships  landed  families 
and  groups  of  families  who  found 
Homes    In    Quebec,     but  a  steady 
etream  of  immigrantH  did  not  set 
towards  tho  St.   Lawrence  until 
181o    and  high    flood    was   not 
reached  until-  1820.    These  poor 
people     wore     land-hungry    and 
eager  to  get  lots  on  landing.  The 
fringe  of  French   parishes  along 
the  great  river  was  mostly  occu- 
P  ed  and  what  land  was  unoccu- 
pied was  subject  to  rent,  a  word 
they  had  learned  to  dread.    Back 
of  the  seigniories  there  were  vast 
expanses  of  wild  land,  which,  had 
It   boon   given    ou.    in    free     lots 
would  speedily  have   been  taken 
up.      The  government,     however 
bad  conceded  it  to  pleccmen.  who' 
asked  prices  which   the  newcom- 
ers, whose  capital    lay    in  their 
sturdy     arms     and      undaunted 
courage,  would  not  pay 
This  fell  in  with  tho  desires  of 

Ihn?^-'"''"^  '"   *""  '"Ki'-lature, 
Who  threw  every  obstacle  In  the 

way  Of  those  Who  came  from  the 
British  isles  settling  In  Quebec 
I^rd  Dorchester  perceived  the 
obstacle  seigniorial  tenure  pre- 
sented to  the  settlement  of  the 
province  and  proposed  not  only 
tiat  all  unsurveyed  land  be 
granted  In  free  and  common  soc- 
<«»e  but  that  steps  ba  tak-n  to 
enable  seigniors  to  eo  convert 
tneir  uneoncedcd  lands.  Th-' 
French  membor.^  strenuously  op", 
posed  these  proposals,  demanrtinc 
that  parish  and  seigniorial  tenure 
Be  made  universal,    one  of  their 


arguments    was     that     free  and 
common  soocage  tenure  of    land 
was  conducive  to  republicanism  I 
However,      the      governor    had 
power  enough  to  make  that  ten- 
ure the  rule,  and  no  crown  lands 
were  conceded  after  1796  except 
in  free  and  common  soccage.  That 
did  not  settle   the  question.    No- 
tarle<  continued  to  draw  deeds  in 
the  old  form  and  proprietors    of 
ceded     wastelands    claimed     the 
privileges  of   seigniors.    In  resist- 
ing the  change  of  tenure,  the  ma- 
jority in   the  assembly  did    not 
express  the  desires  of  the  babi- 
tants,  who  were  a  unit  for     the 
abolition  of     the     feudal  tenure 
They  complained  that  while   the 
seigniors     exacted     rcnis  beyond 
what   the  law  allowed,  they   did 
pot  maintain  mills,  that  they  re. 
fused  to  sell  tho  best  lands,  keep, 
ing  them  for  their  timber     that 
they  inserted  a  clause  in  deeds  of 
-iie  reserving  the  timber  on   the 
lots,  and  that,  owing  to  the  rise 
in  values,  the  fines  In  selling  lots 
bid     become     excessive.       They 
wanted  to  hold  their  land  In  free 
ami  common  socoage.      coiupoh.d 
lurgoly  of  seigniors,  or  of  laem- 
bers  who  shared  their  views,  the 
assembly  was  deaf     to     the    de- 
mands of  the  habitants,  who,  Ig. 
norant  of  modes  of  procedure  and 
inccpabie  of    combination,    were 
unable  to  bring  the  power    they 
possessed  to  bear.    Tho    more  In- 
sistent the  demand  that  seignior- 
iai  rights  be  abolished,  the   more 
resolute  the  assembly  became  in 
making  it  a  matter  of  patriot- 
ism to  resist.    Seigniorial  tenure 
was  French,  and    meant  French 
ascendency   and  autonomy.      a» 
English  niercliant,  Alexander  El' 
lice,  bought  tho  most  western  of 
the  seigniories  on  tho  south  shore 
of    the     St.  U^wrenoe  with  the 
view  of  settling  it  with    Scotch 


emIgrantB.      On  his  son   Edward 
InherlllnK  the   property  ho  exert- 
ed himself  to  have     the     tenure 
changed,  so  that  ho  could  Hell  the 
land  In  free  and  common  Boeinac 
His  will  was  potent  In  the  ofri- 
Klal  eirele  at  Quebei'    and  a  bill 
was  submitted   In    1822  to    em- 
power any  seignior  who  ehONe  Ui 
do  so.    It  was  thrown  out  by  the 
•ssembly.       Supported     by  "pell- 
tlons  from  the  habUants.  the  bill 
was  Introdueed     anew     in  1S2-) 
and  was  again  strangled.    See  n  ' 
It  was  hopeless  to  obtain  kglsla- 
tltin  In  Quebee,   the      authorities 
old  the  next  best-they  got    an 
net  passed  by   the  Imperial  par- 
liament specifying  that  all  lands 
In  tjuebec  outside  the  selsniorles 
were  of   English    tenure.       Here. 
•gain,  a  great   opportunity  was 
lost  to  abolish     the  French  ten- 
ure, which    remained      to  blight 
the  prospects  of    the     h.-ibltanls 
for     another     quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury.   The     passage  of    this  act 
was  made  a  grievance     by     the 
French  members  of  the  assembly 
One  of  Its   leaders, Vlger,  declared 
the    tenures     bill      caused  the 
"greatest  discontent,  because   It 
"destroyed  at  once     the   system 
"which  we     considered     extoiul- 
"cd  to  the   whole    province.    .tikI 
"which  had  been  acted  upon  ever 
"since  the  conquest." 

The  j.iaclng  of  all  uncono-d-d 
land  outside  French  law  lncr<a.s- 
ed  the  settlements  al  )ng  th,.  frrn- 
tler.  While  they  were  weak  and 
itruggllng,  and  separated  from 
the  parishes  by  an  almost  Im- 
penetrable  belt  of  forest,  little 
heed  was  paid  them  by  the 
French  leaders,  but  the  opening 
«(  the  Craig  road  and  the  know- 
ledge that  they  were  growing 
and  prosperous  d  loped  un- 
•leeping  hostility,  t  ry  recom- 
mendation of  the  go.,.,  nor  to  as- 
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sist  them  was  ignored  anil  when 
he  suggested  they  had  a  right  to 
bo  represented  In   th-  legislature 
the  French  members    would  not 
hear  of  It.    Quebec  was  for     th- 
French,    unil     these     neivcj)m(  r-i 
were,   to   use   tlh'lr  own    phrase 
•strangers  and    Intruders"     who 
had  no  rights  ih,-  assembly  was 
required   to   recognise.    In     18-t 
the  assembly   deeiarrd    Itself      hi 
favor  of  extcnuluK  th.- srlgnio:  lal 
».ysteni  over  the  entire  province 
They  did  «o,  knowing  ivcll    lint 
system  was    a;i     inj'.irv     ti>  ih" 
habitant.      Why    then  '  di,|    ii„,y 
advocate    U?   Because    thev  !i  lew 
full  well  Quebee  had  an  .  ..erullve 
which  would  enforce  th-  law  thit 
no  parish  :  •  formed  wh"re    the 
land   was   held   in  freo  and  eoru- 
mon  soccage.    The  priesls     were 
detei'mlned    their    people   would 
not  be  allowed     to  go     on  lands 
from  which  tithe  and  tax  could 
not  be  collected  and  the  assembly 
obeyed  their  order.    To  the  hurt 
of  the  habitant  they  would    op. 
pose  the  abolition  of  feudal  t-n- 
ure  until    such   time  as  the  ob- 
structmg  provision  of  the  Qu-boo 
act  could  be  either  repealed    or 
defied.      The  motive  in  opposing 
free  and  common  soccage.  and  In 
refusing  to  recognlie  the  Eastern 
Townships  settlers  was  the  same 
that  led  the  assembly  In  1823  to 
reject  a  proposal   to  unHc    with 
Upper  Canada,  as  expross_-d     by 
its  leaders,  namely,  that  it  would 
endanger   the  peculiar   laws  and 
Instltutioi.s  of  the  French.    In   a 
ioint  letter  of  Papineau  and  N,-i|. 
son    it  Is  hinted   the    newcora-rs 
should    be     united     with    UiiD"r 
Canada. 

The  open  and  perststent  hesCl- 
Ity  of  (he  French  leaders  In  the 
assembly  towards  the  English- 
speaking  settlements  was  con- 
sistent from  their  point  of  view. 


Thoir  ardent  desire  wau  to  pre- 
Borvc  (Juebee  for  their  own  neo- 
pie.    Secretly,  for  It  was  danRer- 
ou»  to  avow   It,    they    eherlsh=d 
the  hope  of  U.H  bi'conilnK  a  Freneh 
republle.    In  all  this  they  did  ex- 
actly         a    EnBllHlimen     would 
have  dun,    placed  In  a   like  posi- 
tion.   If  open   to   blame,   It    wan 
that  In  seeking  ends  that  spoke 
of  love  of  race  and  country,  thoy 
covered   their   purpose    by   hypo- 
critical professions  of    loyally  to 
the  British  crown   and  constitu- 
tion.     No    Ereater     stickler   for 
British  rights  ever  appeared  than 
I'aplne.Tu.  yet  what    he  demand- 
ed for  the  French  of  Quebec    he 
refused  to  the  English.  The  sight 
of  men  protesting  they  wore  de- 
prived of  the  privileges  that  were 
theirs  under  the  British  constltM- 
tlon,  while     working     to  restore; 
Freneh  domination,  was  not  edi- 


fying, and  yet  that  is  the  sura 
and  substance  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  assembly  until  end- 
ed by  the  rebellion. 

The  adoption  of  the  tenure, 
act  drew  a  sharp  lino  of  demar- 
cation between  parish  and  town- 
Nhip,  silcnelng  all  question  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  tenure  of  the 
land  lying  outside  the  seignlorlea. 
and  confirming  the  belief  of  the 
settlers  In  the  townships  that 
French  Inw  did  not  run  wlUiin 
their  bounds.  The  words  of  the 
Hon.  J  W.  HortoTi,  one  of  the  old- 
est of  the  township  scttlerB,when 
examined  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  18-5  were  literally  true 
"English  law  prevailed  through-' 
•out  the  province  of  ejuebcc  be- 
"tween  1703  and  1774  and,  so 
■far  as  regar.ls  the  townships, 
has  never  been  repealed." 


CHAPTER   8 


Elcepting  Craig,  th^  governors 
between    the   departure  ot    Dor- 
chester and  the  coming  of     Ual- 
housio  were  no  credit  to  the  Eng- 
lish name.    Their  greed    was  ex- 
celled alone  by  their  pettiness  of 
mind.      A  great  man     can  wield 
despotic   power   to    benefit    these 
over  whom  ho  Is  set,  a  weak  one 
will  descend  to  acts  so  uesplcable 
that  resentment  is  colored  with 
disgust.    It  has  to    be    admitted 
their  period  ot  rule  was  trying 
The  French  revolution   had  done 
in  the  province  what  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  had  failed  to  bring 
about— it  had  formed  a  band    of 
republicans,  of  men  who  were  en- 


thusiastic in  their  belief  that 
merely  changing  the  form  of  go». 
crnment  would  transform  every- 
Ihmg.  Their  ardent  minds  yearn- 
eil  to  make  Quebec  a  republic 
and  in  this  th-y  were  en.-ur- 
aged  by  the  French  minister  to 
Washington.  Somethint;  like  the 
clandestine  communication  br. 
tween  the  exiled  Stuarts  and  the 
Scottish  Jacobites  was  oiened 
by  these  French  Canadian  repub- 
licans  with  Genet  and  his  succes- 
sors at  Washington,  who  encour- 
aged them  with  promises  and 
some  money,  or  more  impor- 
tance, VIS  the  knowledge  that 
the  Americans  along  the  frontier 
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were  ready  to  flnck  over  at  the 
first  Intimation  of   the  red   flag 
being    unfurled.      Had  Waahlntt- 
ton,    who   was     then     president, 
tlven   the    slightest    encourage- 
ment there  would   have  been    n 
second  Invasion  by  the  valley  of 
the  filchellcu.    After  the  revolu- 
tion came  the  rise  of  Napoleon. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  realii? 
the  daiiiing  effect  his  victories 
«nd  rapid  rise  had  on  the  French 
mind.      Altho   far    removed  fro.ii 
the  scene  of    his    triumphs,    and 
only     Imperfectly     informed    of 
them,  the  French  Canadians  ex- 
ulted In  him,  looking  upon  him  as 
the  hero  of  their  race.    Spontane- 
ously the     belief     grew  in  their 
hearts  that  he  would  be  their  de- 
liverer, that  part  of  hii  invincible 
army  was  sure  to  cross  the  seas 
to  Canada.      While    the    French 
were       intoxicated       with     the 
achievements  of   that  marvellous 
soldier  and  eager  to  welcome  his 
legions,  the   English  were  as  de- 
cided in  their  detestation  of  hm. 
their  hatred  being   unjustly    ex- 
tended   to     the     French  nation. 
Whatever  approach  had  been  ef- 
fected between  French  and  Eng- 
lish during  the     rule  of     Murray 
and  Dorchester    was    now  oblit- 
erated by  distrust    and    hatred. 
The  ruling  cla.S8  at  Quebec    and 
Montreal    looked  on    the   French 
as  traitors  at     heart,    ready   to 
side   with   the    tyrant   who  was 
menacing  the  existence  or  Eng- 
land, and,  unfortunately,  by   their 
haughty  bearing  and  their  high- 
handed acts  In  averting  the  dan- 
ger they  supposed  existed,  inten- 
sified the  Angiophobe  sentiment 
Whoever  would  know  the  temper 
of  these  times,  let  him  read  the 
records  of  the  assembly  and  the 
aeepatchea  of  the  governors.  The 
squabbles  over    trifles,  the  irri- 
tating attitude  of  the  assembly 


the  mean  tyrannies  of  the  official 
class,  were  the  straws  that  Indi- 
cated the  tense  feeling  that  di- 
vided the  two  races.      If  an  ex- 
ception be  attempted  in  the  ease 
of  Craig,  it  can  only  bo  on  the 
score  lhat,unrke  his  predeces  or. 
and  successors,  he  was  not  self, 
seeking,  and  had  a  sincere  desire 
to  advance  the  interests  of    the 
province     Yet     the  well-meaning 
old  soldier,  who  tried  to  rule  a 
province  as  ho  had  done  his  regi- 
ment,    did  more  to  estrange  the 
contending  nationalities  than  all 
the  othars.    The  party  that  had 
been  formed  before  he  came,    on 
the  platform  of  our  religion,    our 
language,  our  laws,  our  usages 
was  consolidated  by   the  course 
he  pursued.    Henceforth  the  ma- 

nZZ  ,'"  ,"">  assembly  had  one 
object  in  view,  gaining  the  gov- 
ernment  of  Quobec  for  them- 
selves. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  foolish  means 
to  Which  the  governors  resorted 
to  defeat  a  purpose  that  was 
palpable,  was  their  endeavors  to 
enlist  the  priesthood  on  thMr  sde 
The  attitude  to  be  taken  by  Prc- 
testant  ruUrs  towards  the  church 
or  Rome  la  so  plain  that  ther.-  Is 

Z  fK°"f  '"■"  *'"''■■  «"'"«  '"■•ong. 
As  the  churcH  of  a  section  of  their 
fellowraen,  it  is  entitled  to     the 
same    protection  as   is  extended 
to  oth=r  churehi-s.    To  go  further. 
Is   to  place   themselves  in  a  false 
position.      The  Protestant    ruler 
who  looks  upon  that  church  as  a 
depository     of    polltieni     power 
and  negotiates  with   it  in  order 
to  obtain  Its  support,  is  a  party 
to    an  Immoral    proceeding     for 
two    reasons.       First,    he    is    a 
traitor  to     those     principles   the 
term  Protestant  represents;  sec- 
ond, he  does  wrong  to  the  minis- 
tors  of    the  church  of    P.ome     in 
asking  them  to  us?  their  sr,iritu-i 
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power  to  advance  temporal  ends. 
Yet  of  this  cr;me  against  the  b  )dy 
politic,    this     aln     against  Ood, 
every  governor,  save    Dalhouele 
and  Craig,  berore  the  union    waa 
guilty.      Since   the  union,    when 
personal  gave  way  to    represen- 
tative government,  every    party 
leader  stands  cqunlly  convicted 
for,  to  this  hour,  it  has  been  their 
policy  to  enlist   the  Influence  of 
the  hierarchy  on    their  side.    In 
no  other  way  iould  such  effectual 
aid  be  obtained  for  the  time  be- 
ing :  in  no  other  way  Is  the  price 
of  aid  so  pernicious  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.    It  Is  a  simi-le 
statement  of  acknowledged  fact.i, 
that  in    all     such     negotiations, 
where  either  a  governor,  a  leader 
of  a  party,  or  an  ordinary  pali- 
ticlan  approachsd  a  representa- 
tive of  the  church  of  Rome,  whe- 
ther a  cure,  bishop,  or  alilegate 
the  ecclesiastic     has     exacted  a 
benefit    for  his     church.     They 
could  not  do  othurwise.      In    ac- 
cepting orders  they  sank  their  in- 
dividuality,   merging     their     in- 
terests In  those  of  ths  gr?atest 
of  ail  close   corporations,  becom- 
ing its  passive  agents,  looking  to 
Its  advancement  as  tho  purposj  of 
their  lives,  and  always  rememtier- 
ing  that  while  they  would  pass 
away     the    organliaiion.    whose 
creatures  they  are,    would  ex  st 
after  them,  and,   therefore    ever 
to  have  an  eye  to    plan     for    its 
glory  however  remote  the  leall- 
latlon  of  the  plan  might  be.     The 
men  of  the  world  who  came  ask- 
ing for  its  favor  had  only  a  tem- 
porary purpose  to  serve  and  larod 
not  for    the     future    so  long  as 
their     personal     ends  were  met 
The  advantages  they  craved  and 
obtained  perished  with  them.  Sot 
so  with  the     black     robes   with 
whom  they  had    dealings.      The 
fa?ora  they  got     in     return  for 


those  they  bcatowcd  were  not  for 
themselves  but  for  their  churcfc 
and  were  permanent.    The  ruler 
or  the  politician   had  a  nioniou- 
tary,  a  selfish  purpose  to  serve: 
the  ecclesiastic    looked  solely  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  vast 
system  in  whose  hand  he  was  m 
staff.  The  early  history  of  Canads 
exemplifies  this     as     that  of  na 
other  country,  and   does  so   bo- 
cause  It  Is  a  solitary  instance  of  • 
large  Catholic    population  bolnc 
ruled  for  four  score  years  by  m 
handful  o£  Protestants,  and  when 
the  non-Catholics  did  come  to  out- 
number  the  Catholics,  the  latter 
from  thrlrcrh'renoe,  continued  ti 
hold  the  balance  of  power.    The 
records  I  have  now  to  quote  te« 
one  story-of     the     extremity  oC 
the  state  being  made  the  oppor. 
tunlty  of  the  church,  of  how  that 
church  has  grown  in  power  and 
prerogative  thru    the    subservi- 
ency of  politicians  who  made  ij. 
liances  with  It  to  promote  their 
individual  interests  or    those  of 
their  party.    How  great  the  con- 
cessions have  been  only  those  ra. 
aliie  who  win  compare  what  th» 
church  of  Rome   was  In  Canada 
in  the  days  of  Murray  and  Carle, 
ton  with  what  it  is  now.    The« 
she  was  dependent  on  the  will  (t 
the  civil  magistrate:  to-day  sha 
dictates  her  desires   to  cabinet* 
and  legislatures. 

Like  too  many  Englishmen  wlio 
find  themselves  in  a  new  coun- 
try. Sir  Guy  Carleton  desired  ta 
reproduce  the  Institutions  of  tha 
country  he  left  without  consider, 
atlon  of  the  difference  of  circuni- 
stances.  England  had  an  estab- 
lished church,  therefore  Canada 
ought  to  have  one.  That  a  church 
could  be  maintained  without 
tithes  was.  to  the  ruling  cla» 
of  the  reign  of  Qenr.-=  T.-S^J  Z 
inconceivable  as  tha^  the  crowm 
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•bould  not  noinlnato  blahops  oi„i 
prosi'iit   to  tafnefiiL's.    For     laik 
of  nicmbrra     there     was  no    An- 
glican church     to     establish,    m> 
for  half  a  century  en<h  suii  ■>il- 
JnB  governor  untlorlook  to  niouM 
the  church  of  Rome  to  suit    h.s 
Ideas.    One  after  another  labored 
under  the  notion  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  form   the  same   relation 
between   that   church    In  Quebec 
and  the     crown,     as  existed  br- 
tween  the  crown  and  the  AnKli- 
can  body  In     Enuland.      Sir  Ouy 
would  have  nil   the  priests  br.rn 
Canadians,  he  would     have  th?m 
educated  In  Canada,     h?     would 
have  them  licensed  and  presented 
to    their  parishes    by   the   klnu'.j 
representative,    who    would  nlso 
have    n  veto     on     the  choice  of 
bishop,    and     from      bishop    nnd 
priest  exact  the  oath  as   to  the 
king's  supremacy.    In  a  close  re- 
lationship between  the  crown  nnd 
the  church,     the  church  drawing 
its  authority  In  temporal  affairs 
from  the  crown^  the  early  gover- 
nors saw  a   guarantee  for     the 
permanence  of  British  possession. 
The  heads  of  the  church  humored 
the  idea,  for  If  the  crown  placed 
itself  under  obligation    to    them 
they  perceived  a  means  of  regain- 
ing the  old  privileges  their  charch 
enjoyed  under  the   French  king.s, 
and  after     events     proved  their 
shrewdness.    They  never  exerted 
their  Influence  to  help  the  British 
to  retain  Canada,  without  gain- 
ing    an     advantage      for      their 
church. 

Carleton,  who  first  tried  to 
mould  the  priesthood  to  suit  his 
designs,  was  Insistent  that  It 
should  be  composed  of  Canadians 
born  and  educated,  because  he 
looked  upon  the  prieeta  who  had 
come  from  France  with  suspicion 
The  danger  of  his  time  was  the 
re-co»que8t  of  Canada,     and  ho 


regarded  the  French   priests  as 
spies,  as    agents    of  King  Loula 
plotting  to  overthrow   th?  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs.    To  g't    rid 
of  them  was  his  purpose,  nnd    in 
Ihl.s  he  was  aided  by  the  Jealousy 
that  existed  between  the  Fremh 
and   the  Canadian   pricHs.      Th' 
former   despised     the     latter  for 
their  Illiteracy  and  rusticity  th^ 
Canadians,   resenting   those    nlrs 
of  superiority,  assisted  the  gov- 
ernor In  finding  excuses  for  fur. 
nishing  them  with     passage    on 
board  the  first     ship  bound     tor 
France,  and  he,   before  long,  got 
what  he  planned     for,    a  native- 
born   and   home-edueated    priest- 
hood.     What  was  the    rrsjlt   of 
this  meddling  with    thj  iufrnnl 
management  of  a   church?      The 
governor  came  under   obligation 
to  the  church,  and  the  price    ex- 
acted was  Including  In  theQuobco 
act  Us  old  authority  to  tax  and 
tithe.    That  was  the   forcMunner 
of  a  hundred     similar     bargains. 
Whenever  governor  or  polltlelao 
approached  priest     or  bishop  to 
get  support,  the  price  paid    has 
been  at  the  expense  of  the  coun- 
try at  large.    Had  Carleton    not 
sought  theald  of  the   prlrsihn.d 
the  Quebec  act   would  not   have 
included  article  5.    In   the  subse- 
quent period,  when  the  danger  to 
the  continuance    of     British  rule 
came  from  within,  not  from  with- 
out, governors  and  their  advisors 
again  relied  on     the    priests  for 
help,  each    recurring     obligation 
Involving  some  fresh   concession 
For  hal'  a  century  after  the  eon- 
quest  the  priesthood  were  depen- 
dent on  the  goodwill  of  the  state 
The  newly-appointed  bishop   did 
not  exercise   his    functions   untlt 
he  visited  the  governor,  obtained 
his  approval  of  his  appointment 
and  had  administered  to  hlra  tha 
oath  of  allegiance;  he  could    not 
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erect  parlibee     and   the  higheat 
legal  authority  was  against  him 
In  presenting  to  parishes  without 
obtaining  the     governor's   leave. 
The  language  of     the    royal  In- 
struotlons  vi-aB  definite,  "that  no 
"person  whatsoever     Is  to  have 
"holy  orders  conferred  upon  him 
"or  to  have     the    care  of  souls, 
without  a  license  first  and  ob- 
"talned  from  the  governor."    Thi 
principle  to  guide  the  governors 
In  dealing    with    the    church    of 
Borne  was     laid     down  In  these 
word8-"A  toleration  of  the  free 
'  exercise  of    their     religion  but 
"not  the  powers     and  prlvllcgos 
Of  It  as  an  established  church  " 
In  consideration  of  political  ser- 
vices, Irregularities  In  matters  of 
patronage  were  winked  at  and 
to  bind  the  bishop  to  the  service 
of  the  British  government  a  year- 
ly salary  from  the  Imperial  trea- 
sury was  allowed  him.    Contrast 
Bishop  Denaut,  ready  to  adopt  a 
scheme  that  would  have  given  the 
governor  a  voice  In  the  temporal 
management  of     the     church  In 
Quebec,  with  Archblsbop  Bourget 
placing  the  state  beneath  the  heel 
or  the  church,  and  the  extent  of 
the  change  In  the  condition  and 
spirit    of     Quebec     ecclesiastics, 
tnat     took     place   within    sixty 
years,  will  be  estimated. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  In 
1812  came  opportunely  for  the 
priesthood.  The  new  danger 
caused  the  executive  to  seek  their 
assistance,  and  the  plan  devised 

^^.,  "if  •  *"  '"■'''«  the  priests 
under  direct  control  of  the  gov- 
ernor, was  abandoned.  The  year- 
ly allowance  from  the  Imperial 
treasury  of  $1000  to  Bishop 
Pleesis  was  raised  to  $5000,  and 
what  he  valued  more  than  thead- 
d  tlonal  money,  the  warrant  for 
his  salary.  In  1818.  was  no  longer 
made  out  In  favor  of  "The  super- 
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"Intendent  of  the  Romish  churoh*' 
tor  the  existence  of  a  bishop  bad 
not  hitherto  been  officially  r»- 
cognlied,  but  In  favor  of  "The 
"Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Que- 
"bee,"  and  so  giving  him,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  conquest  a 
legal  status  as  such.  Reduced  to 
choosing  between  the  rule  of  the 
American  republic  and  that  of 
Britain  the  priesthood  had  no 
hesitation  In  deciding  for  the  lat- 
ter, so  that  Prevosfs  blandish- 
ments were  uncalled  for.  Indeed, 
they  neither  on  this  nor  any  pre- 
vious  occasion  rendered  any  ser- 
vice to  the  crown  of  special  mo- 
mem.     The    claim     that  It   wa. 

did  not  Join  In  the  American  re- 
volution,  that  the  madness  of  the 
French     uprising     against  mon- 
archy did  not  spread  to  Quebec 
that  they  prevented  an  Invasion 
during  Napoleon's      reign,     that 
they  held  back  the  habitants  from 
assisting  the  Americans     durlne^ 
the  war  of  1812,  will  not  bear  ex- 
amination.   In  each  Instance  they 
acted  as  the   Interests  of   their 
church  required  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  advantage  of  Britain 
In  every  one  of  the    four  oppor- 
ZlT'  ,*"«     French   Canadians 
had  to  rise  against  Britain,  It  Is 
obvious  their  church  was  going 

..^/'■°'^*,  ,""™  "y  "mamtng 
under  British  rule  than  In  past 
Ing  under  that  of  Robespierre  of 
Napoleon,  or  of  the  United  States 
Under     such     conditions  It  was 

Britain  and  to  accept  money  and 
legislative  concessions  for  buv- 
posed  eervlpes.  Two  instances  rt 
toleration  of  this  period  are 
often  quoted-the  uae  of  the  Re- 
collet  and  Jesuit  churches  for 
Protestant  worship  In  Quebec 
and  Sfontreai.  These  would  Indeed 
have  been    notable    Instances  ot 
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toleration  had  thMo  ohnpplB  br- 
longed  to  the  Recolleta  or  Jriultn. 
The  piopenlDa  In  quoHtlon  br- 
longed  to  the  Drltlnh  (tovernmcii, 
tiavhiff  been  confiiicated  at  the 
conquoat,  provlnjon  beliiK  made 
for  tho  nialntenanue  of  the  sur- 
viving membepB,  who  llnncred 
around  the  old  bulldlnRN  until 
thi'lr  dcnih.  In  I'rotestanlK  huv. 
In«  had  placed  at  their  dUpuanl 
by  Ihe  governor  for  purp.wp  of 
worHhlp  rooms  In  bulldlnga  wtioee 
title  was  vented  In  tho  crow,: 
there  woH  notbine  remnrlcubic 
and  a  preaent  of  eandloF  to  the 
■  old  men  In  charge  was  a  kindly 
compliment. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  of 
t812  came  a  change  in  the  tone 
o.'  Uk'  bishop  and  his  executive. 
It  was  no  longer  that  of  tho  mild 
Dcnaut;  the  conciliatory,  sub- 
missive attitude  faded,  replaced 
by  a  gradually  increasing 
haughtiness.  Concessions  ceased 
to  bo  humbly  prayed  for,  they 
were  miw  dimandid  and  the 
arrogance  which  ended  In  making 
the  church  the  dictator  in  tem- 
poral af/alrs  began  to  be  appar- 
ent. This  was  due  partly  to  Pre- 
vost'B  policy  of  flattering  and 
fawning,  but  more  to  tho  In- 
fluence of  those  French  priests 
who  fled  to  Canada  from  tho  hor- 
rors of  the  revolution.  They 
were  given  a  cordial  welcome  as 
objects  of  pity  by  the  authorities, 
who  made  provision  for  their  liv- 
ing in  comfort  while  in  exile.  Such 
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of  them  as  were  Suiplclana  were 
granted  an  allowance  out  of  the 
revenuet  of  the  seigniory  of  Mon- 
treal. These  foreign  priests  In- 
fected tho  native  clergy  with  new 
notions  of  their  Importance— told 
them  they  were  Imposed  upon  by 
their  English  mnsters.  whj  could 
not  dispense  with  their  support. 
It  was  advice  to  bo  exproled  fiom 
members  of  that  priesthood  who 
had  Influenced  tho  counsels  of 
France  under  successive  kings, 
niid  whose  lives  and  spirit  had 
Hided  in  provoking  the  greatest 
national  convulsion  Europe  has 
known.  Their  infiueuco  in  Que- 
bec was  malign. 

While  those  who  held  the  relna 
ol  government  at  Quebec  labored 
under  tho  delusion  that  the 
priesthood  could  be  made  sub- 
sidiary to  their  Interests,  they 
with  stupid  fatuity,  strove  to 
fasten  on  tho  province  a  church 
establishment  similar  to  tliat  of 
England.  Drants  of  public  money 
were  made  to  pay  salaries  to  a 
bishop  and  clergy,  a  cathedral 
was  built,  and  a  chapter  contem- 
plated, and  it  was  looked  upon  as 
feasible  to  levy  tithes  upon  all 
Protestants  until  such  time  aa 
the  land  set  aside  as  clergy  re- 
serves should  yield  an  Income. 
Had  these  plans  been  carried  out, 
the  strange  spectacle  would  have 
been  presented  of  a  province 
having  two  churches  supervised 
by  the  state  and  both  subsidised 
out  of  the  public  purse. 
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CHAPTER  0 


J»  It  wl.e   to  give  sclf-Kovorn- 
nient  to  a  people  who  will  u,o  It 

from  thoir  allegiance  to  the  na- 
tion that  be«to«  «  the  boon?  The 
W.torj-  of  Quebec  an.wers  No 
The  ivcll  meant  gift  of  the  Im- 
perial government  of  an  elemen- 
tary form  of  rppresentatlve  Inatl- 
tutlons  worked  out  badly  for  the 
people   Intemled  to   be  benefited, 

and  H*!?,,     w"'"™  ™n'pllcation» 
and  dlfflcultlen     to     the  Drlti.h 
authorities.      I   confess   I    shrink 
from  the  task     of  outlining   the 
events  which  ended  in  the  rcbcl- 
lon    for  to  him  who  desires    to 
think  well  not  only  of  his  coun- 
trymcn  but  of  the  French    who 
bad  been,  by   the  rude  force  of 
w/ir,  ontruned  to  their  care     In 
the  Interval  between  Craig's  ail- 
mlnlstratlon     and     that  of  Col- 
borne,  there  Is     little     In  public 
conduct  creditable  lo  either   na- 
tionality, and  which  both  might 
well  desire  to  have  lapse  Into  ob- 
"*;.','";•'"     "■aclng     the   causes 
Which  led  to  the  dylng-out  of  the 
English-speaking  setilemente     It 
»  necessary,  however,  to  give  at- 
tention to  this  period. 

Fop  the     detestable     struggle 
which  came  Into     being    at    the 

ZfHi"?  °'  '"^  '"■"  '"'•'rably, 
tnit  which  did  not  become  palp, 
able  until  1800,  nor  acute  until 
about  1820,  the  act  of  1791  Is  re- 
sponsible.  Ulven  a  representa- 
tive assembly  French  and  Catho- 
Uc  anda  nominated  council  Eug- 
Itah  and  Proteatant,  what  other 
result  could  there  be  than  strife? 
The  bills  that  originated  in    tie 
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fho^o^    ""'     '^"''»'="      vetoed; 
those  the  council  sent  down  were 

lo'ck  TH  "»'"»'">n«tan.dead! 
u\r>^'"^^  ""'  ""  'nfrmcdlary 
ther„  "  '"*  '"■"  '"ecther,  lor 
there  was  no  cabinet,  no  minis- 
ter,  responsible  to  the  assembly 
for  the  measur™  Introduced  or 
for  the  conduct  of  business.  The 
assembly  was  Independent  of  the 
council  and  the  council  of  the  as! 
sembly,  and  ea.h      regarded  fhl 

oacK  of  both,   was  an  eiecutlvo 
council,  responsible  to  neither  ana 

The  act  of  1791  waa  a  half- 
hearted measure.  Had  It  handed 
over  the  government  of  Quebec 
to  representatives  of  the  major" 
ha'^.e  „^''  '-habitant.,  that  would 
have  meant  the  loss  of  the  nro- 
vlnee  to  the  crown,  for  it  won M 

have  been  speednyionve'rlrnt 
a  French  republic.  That  was 
oreseen  by  Put.  and  a  compro- 
"isema.,  The  French  weTto 
bi  given  a  voice  In  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  a  nominated  council, 
and  to  the  governor  and  his  eie- 

outlvc  council  was  entrusted  a  re- 
serve power  to  enable  them  to 
preserve     the     province    t"  the 

n™Tali  t?'b  ^T-^^-^t  coum 
not  rail  to  breed  trouble.  The 
French,  seaious  m  eceklng  thel? 
independence,  were  conftantiy 
thwarted  by  the  council  and  the 
executive,  until  governor  «„« 
council  came  to  be  distrusted  anf 
nated  by  the  trench. 

The  period  between  the  oeaoe 
Of  1815  and  1837  ta  often Voke™ 
ol  as  a  struggle  for  ooiutltution. 


'^  ^^"^  - 
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al  Ubert7,  and  (ritltude  ox- 
prmnl  to  Paplneau  and  bl«  ool- 
leacun  (or  the  part  thry  played. 
Man,  who  ought  to  know  better, 
are  atlU  heard  repeating,  We  are 
eojojring  what  they  rought  tor. 
I(  we  were  enjoying  what  Papl- 
neau  and  hie  amiuclatee  fought 
for,  we  would    be     living     In  a 


need  them  •kIKully  and  penlat- 
ently.  In  the  awerably  their 
courie  w««  the  ilniplo  one  of  ob- 
•  tructlon.  Whatever  the  gover- 
noi-  aiked,  they  refuaed,— when 
they  dared;  whatever  the  council 
enacted  affecting  their  timo 
they  rejected.  .Neoemarjly  'hejr 
had  to  d>i  all  thin  on  conntltutlon- 


French  republic.      The  confualon  al  llnei,  and  ao  It  came  they  uaed 

of  Ideal  regarding  tho  period  In  Drltlah  parliamentary  terraa  and 

question  la  extraordinary.       Be-  procedure  In   the  expectation  of 

oauie  the  French  protcaaed  a  leal  thereby  trampling  upon  and  cait- 

lor  conatltutlonnl     forma,     they  Ing  out  Britlah  Inatltutlona.  They 

.were  fighting  lor     tho     freedom  propoaed  to  kill  tho  Engllah  gov- 

Brltona  love:     bccauac  the  Eng-  ernnient  with  Ita  own  weapona 

llab  aettlera    .t    thoae  daya    op-  Take,  for  Inatau  -e,  the  one  pro^ 


poaed  them,  ^ney  were  tbe  abet- 
tora  of  tyr»  iny.  Why  be  mlaled 
by  namea  and  crlea?  la  It  con- 
celTable  that  I'aplneau  was  tho 
repreaentatlve  of  frcrdom,  and 
{lalhouale  of  deapotlam?  la  It  nut 
more  consonant  with  fact  and 
commonsenae,  to  say  Faplneau 
plotted  to  overthrow  British  rule 
and  Dalhouale  realated  to  main- 
tain lt7   It  la  nothing  new  to  aeek 


minent  grievance  of  the  French 
members,  that  thoy  were  denied 
the  distribution  of  the  crown  re- 
venue—meaning thereby  the  re- 
venue  allotted  by  the  home  auth- 
orities for  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  officials.  In  the  a>- 
aembly  debates  no  dlagulae  waa 
made  aa  to  the  motive  for  the  de- 
mand—that It  would  plnee  In  tha 
hands  of     the     French  members 


treaaonable  ends  under  tho  cloak    the  power  to  take  away  the  aal. 


of  teal  (or  the  British  constltu 
tloiL  In  thoae  days  we  see.  In 
Ireland  and  India,  leaders  In  the 
movement  to  break  the  Imperial 
tie  using  that  device.  Oiven  a 
Jiody  of  men  eager  to  chance 
rulers,  entruated  with  legislative 
povrera  by  the  government  they 
are  opposed  to,  and  by  what 
way  could  they  undermine  that 
government  except  under  consti- 
tutional forms?  Force  being  out 
of  the  question,  Faplneau  and  his 
party  had  to  keep  within  the  let- 
ter of  the  law.  The  end  thoy  hid 
In  view  was  tie  expulsion  of  the 
English  from  Quebec,  which  was, 
from  their  standpoint,  a  patriotic 
undertaking.  JTo  achieve  their 
purpose,  they  had  the  legislative 
powers  conceded  to  them  by  the 
Mti  0*  1774  and  1791,  anij  they 


arles  of  the  English-speaking  of- 
ficials, who,  as  a  remit,  would 
have  to  resign,  when  they  would 
fill  the  vacancies  from  among 
their  own  number.  Successive 
governors  pen  olved  what  the  as- 
sembly sought  and  rejected  their 
oft  repeated  demand.  Tho  de- 
mand of  the  as8em1)ly  was  per- 
fectly constitutional  and  Its  re- 
fusal as  unconstitutional.  The 
dispute,  however,  was  not  aca- 
demic. It  was  one  of  'net.  Those 
who  made  the  demand,  sought, 
under  the  cloak  of  teal  for  com '.1- 
tutlonal  government,  to  deal  a 
fatal  blow  to  British  rule  and 
those  who  denied  the  demand  did 
so  according  to  the  dictate  of 
sel.'-preservatlon.  Because  a  legis- 
lature makes  a  constitutional  de- 
mand It  does  tiot  follow  its  mem- 


bin  ban  a  ooiuututlonal  end  in 
»l»w.  Jhelr  motlTs  baa  to  be 
ooBililerea  Take  anothiir  in- 
•tance.  The  SMembly  denianrteil 
tnat  tbe  crown  landi  be  entruat- 
•rt  to  Ita  cbarge.  What  nraa  their 
motive?  They  did  not  conceal  It 
They  wanted  to  atop  tbe  flow  of 
Engllab-apaaklnc  aettlera  Into  tb.' 
town»blp«.      Did     Dalh.Mi.le    Bft 

■f  fu '"■•"'  ^  '"  "  "•"«  "ervBTit 
ot  tbe  (overnment  he  repreicnt- 
edwhen  ho  put  hl«  foot  down,  anil 
aald  No  with  empbaala,  be  would 
keep  the  control  of  the  wa.te 
♦^.".^-"i  "■"""*""  tbeexecu- 

i«„i  ?„*?  .""  '"""«"'«  '"">"- 
jtranta  to  take  up  tbeir  abode  In 
nuebec?  It  waa  tbe  aame  with  a 
J«.ro  of  other  nominal  conatltu! 
t  onal  jrlevanoe..  It  waa  a  viola- 
tion   of     Brltlab     conetltutlonnl 

rSlfh ""; '-'""«•  """•  ^"'■• 

hbn,  Dalhouale,  to  carry  on    tbe 
government  by     means  of  loana 
from  the  military  cheat,  yet  they 
had  either  to  do  «o  or  quit  their 
realdence.  and  take  the  flr.tahlp 
for  England.    Look  under  the  aur- 
face  of  the  political  agitation  of 
tbeae     timee,     blow      away    the 
■moke  about  constitutional  grlev- 
ancea  and  there  will  be  aeen   an 
ably  led  an<)  energetic  majority 
uaing    any   pretence     and      any 
catchword  to  attain  tbe  object  of 
their     dealre-Quobec     for     the 
French-and  a  pitiably  »mall  min- 
ority atrlvlng  to  preaerve  Quebec 
aa     a  Brltlah     possession.      Doth 
were     right      from      thoir      own 
standpoint.      Nothing   was   more 
natural  than  that     the     French 
should  use  the  power  given  them 
by  the  act  of  1791  to  endeavor 
to  drive  the  English  out.     They 
only  did  what  the  English  would 
have  done  had  they  been  In  their 
place.    On  the    other    band,  how 

^OUld    the    nff!cla!5    eatrasted    by 

the  crown  with  the  preservation 


ct  British  InterMU,  do  otliar  than 
they  did  In  thwarting  tbe  efforts 
of  tbe  French?  Wolfe's  victory 
placed  both  In  a  falsa  poaltlon.' 
Under  the  pretence  of  seal  for 
the  British  cons  Itutlon  the 
French  sought  to  overthrow  Brit- 
Ish  rule,  while  thoMe  In  office  bad 


to   break   cons' 
defeat  the  m>  , 

Ing  to  oven  I VI 
When  appc'ii 
the  asaem*  i.i     <i 
parllame'.',    u■^. 
handed  Jrttt  ■>, 
ducting  t>,p  n^r. 
vince  *     hunt   .. 
waa  In  K   ^  tUli' 
autUurltie,!   tu  to 
the  klng'a  ri>[  .tv 
conduct   was  i>lui 
tlonal,  yet  the; 
ledged    that     loi 


'  n/>  i    law   to 
■'vore  ai'hem* 


'■  I  '0     att>au     Cj 

'        li    '       U'JUtOS    nf 

■  <Ji' j;    ihe  hlKb 

gi.vrrncn  In  con 

I'v  o'     ILi.     ^-j. 

•  "I-  <.M.,sr.i,     It 

'  -'       he     homo 

"'   i  V     Juitlfy 

I  '.^  i.ive>     f heir 

■'.•     uric,    vtit  ■- 

»■     i,    ackiH.iv. 

wf  circum- 


stances Justified  their  Irregulars 
ties,  that  had  they  not  over- 
ridden the  will  of  the  aasemblx 
British  ascendency  would  have 
been  undermined.  Dalhouile  may 
be  represented  1,  two  lights— as 
a  dictator,  putting  under  bis  feet 
the  constitution  in  order  to 
tyrannise  the  French,  or  as  a 
patriot,  who  dared  to  break  the 
law  to  keep  tbe  British  flag  fly. 
Ing  from  Cape  Dian.ond. 

Until  within  a  year  or  so  of  the 
rebellion.  I  know  of  no  evidence 
that  the  French  leaders  Intended 
resorting  to  force.  They  believed 
they  could  attain  their  purpose 
by  BO  pmbarrassing  the  execu- 
tive iiiat  liritish  government 
would  becomp  impossible  and  the 
provinuj  be  abandoned  to  them- 
selvFB.  Their  course  was  shaped 
to  bring  about  a  deadlock— a 
crisis,  when  the  English  eiecutive 
would  iiave  to  confess  Inability, 
to  longer  conduct  public  affairs' 
when  they  would  get  hoW  Every 
obstacle  thi-y  could  devise  was 
placed  in  the  way    of  the  gover- 
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nor  and  hig  advisors,  and  no  arti- 
fice  left  untried    to   make    tlicni 
odious  In  the  oyos  of  the  habi- 
tants.   Grievances   were  hatched 
by   the  doien.    Whoever   had     a 
complaint     to  make     against  an 
EnKlish-soeaklng  official  was  in- 
cited to  lay  It  before  the  m-ftu- 
fc.J'  end    payment    made  fni  Ins 
088  of  time  In  doing  so,    Kven  the 
Judges  were  not  exempt.      They 
were  described  as  minions  of   the 
governor,  who  gave  Juqsment  ac- 
cording to  his    Instructions    and 
not  according  to  law.    The  crown 
of  all  their  grievancrs.   was    the 
complaint  of  the  assembly    that 
they   were  denied   power  to  or- 
ganize a  court  which  would    try 
and  sentence  the     officials     they 
Impeached,    For  thirty  years  the 
o«.mbiy  and  the  executive  were 
In  open  strife,  Thirc  were  periods 
of  truce,  as  during  Prcvost  and 
Kempt'8  terms  of  office;  the  one 
demanding  the  other  refusing  the 
one  thwarting  the  other,  and'  all 
the  while  hatrcl   Increasing  be- 
tween  the  two   races.    The  dis- 
trust which  still   exists  between 
French  and  English  Is  a  continu- 
ance of  the  feeling  of  this  unhappy 
period,  for  the  evidence  goes     to 
show  that  until  the  fatal  gift  of 
a  legislative  assembly  there  was 
no  open  enmity  between  the  two 
races. 

Thi'  sort  of  members  who  made 
up  tuat  assembly  should  be 
understood.  The  pall  of  Ignor- 
ance that  overhung  the  parishes 
when  they  paised  under  British 
rule  had  in  no  degree  been  lifted. 
In  1801  c  well-meant  attempt 
was  made  co  establish  a  system 
of  elementary  schools.  It  was 
defeated  by  the  priests.  Unless 
given  control  of  the  schools  they 
.wo\ild  prevent  their  people  at- 
tending them,  and  so  the  plan 
came,  so  far   as     the     habitants 


were  concerned,  to  naught      The 
revenue  derived  from   the  Jesuit 
estates  was  available  for  such  a 
purpose  and  that  from  the  seign- 
iory of  Montreal  could  also    be 
brought  In,  so  that  there  was  no 
financial      difficulty      in      giv- 
ing   the    province  a  school    sys- 
tem.   The  obstacle  In  the  way  of 
teaching  the  children  of  the  habi- 
tants to  read  and  write   was  th« 
priests,  who  took  the  stand  that 
the  education     of   their     people 
must  be  left  In  their  hands       To 
this     the     British      authorities 
would    not    consent,  and   up  to 
1830,  so  far     as     schools    were 
concerned,  the  parishes    vere  as 
Montcalm  had  left     them.      The 
habitant's  childlike  Ignorance    of 
the  world  outside  his  own    pro- 
vince,  his   utter   unconsciousness 
of  the  nature  of  public  affairs,  ex. 
cited  the  surprise  of  every  visitor. 
There  was  no  cause  for  surprise 
For  generations  he  had  been  con- 
fined to  a  secluded  part  of  the 
world,  outside  the  community  of 
other  nations ;  with  the  one  coun- 
try to  the  south  of     him,    that 
bordered  his     own,  he  had  been 
prevented,  by    brutal     penalties 
from  having  Intercourse,      What 
he  knew  of  other  countries    and 
peoples    was    what      his     priest 
chose     to     tell     him  or  what  he 
heard  from  some  stray  soldier  of 
Old  France,    For  centuries  he  and 
his  fath-rs  had  been  taught  they 
were  the  creatures  of  their  king 
that  it  was  their  duty  to    obey 
him  and  give  their  services  when- 
ever ho  call:  d  upon  Ihrm.    O'  sel'- 
government  they  had  no  concep- 
tion.   Of  the  British  constitution 
they  knew    less    than  of  the  Bo- 
man    decretals.      It    was      their 
king's  province  to  govern,    that 
of  the  priest  to  tell  them  what 
to  believe.    Take  such  a  people, 
confined  to  a  hermit  corner  of  the 
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earth,  trained  generation    after 
generation  by  priest  and  ruler  to 
blind    obedience    to  tbrone    and 
rhurcb,i»nd  It  Is  no  matter  Icr  eur 
prise  that  an  acute  observer    so 
late  as  1840  described  the  lunor. 
ance  and  credulity  oj  the  habl- 
tiint  an    unbounded,     so  that  he 
had  ceased  to   wonder  they  be- 
came the  victims  of  the  agitators 
who  stirred  up     rebellion.     The 
marvel  is  that  the  habitant  re- 
tained, under  such  a  system    of 
repression,  his  brightness  of  ap- 
prehension, his  liveliness  of  spirit. 
Only  the  happy  genius  of  a  super- 
ior race  had  preserved  him  from 
sinking  into  the  apathy,  the  sui- 
lenness  of  the  Russian  serf.      To 
offer  to  a  people  so  long  hemmed 
In  from    the  world    around,      in 
whose  natures  had  been  engrain- 
ed the  lesson     that     thay  were 
born  to  bo  ruled,    the     splendid 
boon    of     self-government       was 
folly,  for  they     neither  compre- 
hended It  nor  knew  how  to  use  it 
The  few  educated  men  in  the  pro- 
vince, however,  saw  in  it    their 
opportunity  to  obtain  an  unlook- 
ed  for  voice  In  the  government  of 
the  province  and     the  priests    a 
means  of  benefitting  their  church. 
In  the  first  assembly  were  a  few 
of  the  habitant  class  who  ware 
Incapable  of  taklnp  part.    Had  it 
been  otherwise,  had  an  assembly 
o£  habitants     boen     constituted, 
with  their  deference  for  author- 
ity, the  governors  might  pcsslbly 
nave  beon  able  to  make  the    net 
of  tTOl   workable.      Instead     of 
habitants,  the  house  was  Inrgelv 
made  up  of  lawyers  and  notarirs 
with  an  occasional  physician    or 
seignior.      The  habitants  having 
no  political  opinions,  nu  concep- 
tion.  In     fact,  of    representative 
government,  the  educated   mcni- 
twrs  took  them  in  hand  to  instil 
In  their    minds     the  views  they 


wished  them  to  hold.    Th"  pt.iitl- 
cai  speech  after  mass  becam-  an 
institution,  and  hearing  no  other 
views,  and   unable    to    read   the 
habitants    believed      what    was 
told  them  In   those  Sunday  or.'>- 
tions.    Here  the  Englisli  were  ft 
a  disadvantage.      They  had     n, 
class  equivalent     to     that  wh\h 
composed  the     majority   o.'     ih' 
assembly,     and  the     few  am;i:!g 
them  capable     of     going  on   lli . 
platform       were       igm)rnnt      of 
French.    The    conscquonc:-      v.cs 
that  for  over  forty  years  a  pr  - 
paganda     hostile     to  British    in- 
terests  was  carried   on   witho-i. 
check.    The  English,  alth.T     tlicy 
knew  what  was  going  on  In    the 
parishes,     were     unable  to  have 
their  side  of  the  case  r'    .-osontcd. 
It  may  be  remarked  t   jt  to  tills 
day  the     habitants     liave  never 
been  represented    in     parliam  nt 
V  members     chosen  from    th"ir 
ranks,  tho  the  same  cause    lack 
of    suftielenliy     educated     ni;-n 
among  th.^ra,  does  not  now  exist 
They  are  still,  as  In  the  days  of 
Craig  and  Dalhousie.  represenlcd 
by  deputies  drawn  from  the  pro- 
fessional class,  and  the  Dominion 
has  the  views  of  that  class  thrust 
upon  It  as  the  voice  of  Quebec  to 
whose  votes  they  owe  their  seals 
but  of  a  class  distinct  and  widely 
different  from  their  constltuonls 
a  class  of    which    no  other  pro- 
vince has    its     counterpart -men 
educated  in  cloriial  college   and 
who.  no  matter  what  profo.ssi,>n 
they  choose,  expect  to  figure  in 
public  lite.    It  Is  from  this  select 
class  the  habitants  rec"ive  th^ir 
political      teaching.      This    fa,t, 
that   the    representatives  of  ihi> 
habitants  have  always  been  anil 
are  to  this  day,  drawn  from     a 
distinct  caste,  is  not  given    the 
weight   it   deserves.      The    word 
caste  is  used  advisedly.    A  bright 
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toy  «ppear«.    The  print  advUei 
nU  being  »ent  to  college.      The 
training  of     tl»«e     colleges  des- 
•troyi  Individuality.    Their  being 
re«l<?entl«l    makes    this  possible. 
Cut  off  from  outside  Intercourse 
taught  by  priests,   directed     by 
priests,     constantly      associated 
with    priests,    the     lad    Imbibes 
their  views.    The  first  object  of 
these    colleges,    as  Is  stated    In 
their  announcements.  Is  to  make 
the     student    a    good    Catholic. 
The  course  of  study  Is  not  of  the 
nature  to  develop   his  mind    by 
broadening  It.  nor  are  the  books 
be  Is  allowod  to  read  calculated 
to  expand  ■  -  "-v  conveying  know- 
ledge from  every  quarter.      He 
leaves  college  with  an  appreher.- 
slon    sharpened     by     prolonged 
study  of    scholastic    philosophy 
with  a  careful   training  in  rhe- 
toric, and,  above  ail,  with  an  im- 
plicit faith  in   the  authority    of 
his  church.    None  are  moroacuf 
In  analysis,  none    more   ready  or 
eloquent  in  speech  than  the  av„r- 
aga  graduate  of  these  clerical  in- 
stitutions, yet  none  uioi-e  narrow 
taught  to  measure  by  the  stan- 
dard of  creed,  and  none  in  whom 
the  noble  thirst  for  truth,  soek- 
Jng  to  gratify     It     i<ntrammcled 
and  uncoerced.    Is    ..ss  manifest 
Th,-u  the    tudents  she  sends  from 
these  seminaries  Rome  rules  Que- 
bec, and  may,  as  she  is  now  do- 
ing, continue  to  rule  the  Domin- 
.on     What  was  it   the  members 
of  this  caste     instilled  into     the 
miods  of  the     habitants     durinn 
the   period   under    consideration' 
First,  that  Quebec   bclongca    to 
them  as  the  children  of  the  soil- 
second,  that  it  would  be  an  easy 
task  to  drive     ™t     the  English 
The  governor  and     hie  subordi- 
nates were     depicted     as  brutal 
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trampling  on  the  laws  In  order 
to  plunder  and  oppress,  and  these 
assertions  were  supported  ty  al- 
leged acts,  many  not  having  even 
a  semblance  of  truth.    The  object 
the  habitant  was  to  keefi  in  view 
was  the  downfall  of  this  corrupt 
an(J  tyrannical  administration,  to 
be  replaced    by    la  nation  oana- 
dlenne,  whose  purpose  would  be 
to     preserve    the    religion,  lan- 
guage, laws,  and   usages,  which 
they      persuaded       them      were 
threatened    with    Immediate  de- 
struction.     To     overthrow  this 
system  ol  tyranny,  the  habitant* 
were  assu.ed.     by     their  great 
numbers,  they  could   do  without 
difficulty.      The    habitants  were 
made  to  believe  Britain  wag    la 
her       decrepitude,       that      hep 
strength  on  this   continent  wag 
so  feeble  that  all  that  was  need- 
ed  was  a  united  and  simultaneous 
rush  to  drive  out  every  vestige 
of  English  rule  and  place  the  chil- 
dren of  the  soil  in  power.      The 
habitants  believed  this  and     the 
belief    strengthened    with   time 
until  smashed  by  the  experience' 
ol  the  rising  In    1837.      Against 
the  many     unfortunate     results 
that  flowed     from     that  revolt, 
there  was,  at  least,  one  good  ef - 
f™*'   '»  shattered     the  delueloB 
that  had  overspread  the  parishes 
that  the  strength  of  Britain  had 
become  so  contemptible  that  they 
ran  no  risk  lo  defying  it. 

In  their  leaders  the  French  had 
the  advantage.  The  English  had 
no  men  to  compare  in  ability,  fer- 
tility of  resource,  or  persistence 
tov.gcr  Cuvilller,and  Taplneau. 
The  last  dominated.  Justice  has 
not  been  done  that  remarkable 
man.  To  dismiss  him  as  a  dema- 
gogue who  played  on  the  string 
o  racial  hate,  Is  to  misrepresent 
him.  He  stands  the  foremost 
man  of  his  race  In  intellect    and 


todepen^eoce  of    thought.      Had 
he  not  made  the  mistake  of  con- 
■enttag  to  an  armed    .lelng,     he 
would  ha«e.  led  In  the  emaneipa- 
tlon  of.  the  habitant  from  the  dea- 
pottam  of  the  prieets.    In  him  was 
centred     the     aaplratlon    of     a 
French  Canadian  republic,  and  let 
the  English  Canadian  put  himself 
in  Paplneau-s  place  and  see  If  he 
can  blame  him.     It  was  no  com- 
pllment  to  bis  political  sagacity 
to  suppose  'hat  such  a  republic 
was  poeslble-lt  was  to  his  honor 
aa  a  Frenchman  th  .t  he  should 
have  strlTen  to  regain  what    his 
Jathers  had  lost.    As  a  sincere  be 
never  In  the  republican  form    of 
government,     the  administration 
at  Quebec  wai  objectionable    to 
him    as     representing     royalty. 
His  views  he  thus  expressed  -The 
people  of  this  country  are  pre- 
paring  themselves  for  a  future 
state  of  political  existence.which 
•I  trust  will    be    neither  a  mon- 
archy   nor  a         aristocracy.    1 
hope  Providence  has  not  in    view 
for  my  country  a  future  so  dark 
as  that  It  should  be  the  means  of 
planting  royalty     in     America 
..?tT  !  ^""■'"•y  «o  Brand  as  the 
United  States.    I  hope  for    the 
future,  America  will  give  repub- 
lics  to  Europe." 
There  was  little  In  the  conduct 
of  the  ruling-class     of    his  early 
days  to  recommend  royalty     for 
■everal  of  the  governors  reflect- 
ed no  honor  on  the  throne    they 
represented  and  were  surround- 
ed by  a  clique  of  office-holders 
who  for  greed,  Indolence,  super- 
ciliousness,    and     Ignorant    con- 
teaipt  of     the    French    deserved 
much  of  what  Paplneau  said    of 
them.    Worse  than  all,  there  was 
dishonesty  in  handling  the  public 
monies.      The  term  "bureaucrat" 
represented  to  the  mind  of   the 
habitant  for  many  a  jear  all  that 
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^'^^-    *''°  °"«  "ho  lias  Eng- 
lish blood  In  his  veins  can    look 
on  certain  of     the    official,  and 
Judgee  of  the  period  preceding  the 
union  of  1841  without  a  feeling 
of  shame    The  gentlemen  who  at 
whi'f  ^dinner-tables      befuddled 
what  brains  they  had  by  drink- 
tag  confusion  to  Paplneau  and  the 
French  would  have  served  their 
king  and  their     race    by  giving 
Paplneau  no  occasion  for  the  com- 
plaints  he  was   constantly  send- 
ing to  London.      Their     private 
characters  did  not  command   the 
respect    of       the     French,     who 
watched  them  with  envious  eyes  • 
there  was  less   In  their  conduct 
of  public  affairs  to  commend    to 
them  English  rule. 

I.  the  movement     looking     to 
QuehecB  Indepcndcnoo.thc  French 
had  some     assistance     from  the 
English  population.    There    then 
appeared    the    forerunners  of  a 
type  of  politician   the  Dominloi. 
knows  well,   who    thought    they 
could  use    French     Influence  for 
their  personal     advancement,    of 
whom  Stuart  Is  an  example.  Then 
there  were  men     who    had  been 
Kadlcals  In  the  Old  Country,  and 
who  resented     the     high-handed 
acts  and  dishonesty  of  those    In 
office  in  Quebec,  siding  with  Pan- 
ineau  on     this     score,  of    whom 
JNellson     was     prominent.      The 
number  of  these  English-speaking 
sympathizers  was  minute     how- 
ever,  compared  with   those  who 
wished  to     see     Quebec  made    a 
State  of  the  American  Union.  Up 
to  about  1830  the  English-speak- 
ing  population    of     the  province 
was  largely  composed  of  native- 
born  Americans,  and,  In  Montreal 
especially,  there  was  a  wealthy 
colony  of  them.    Firm  In  the  be- 
lief  that  an  Independent  French 
repubMc    would     be     found    Im- 
possible, the  Americans  support- 
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•d  Paplnecu.  In  the  expectation 
that  the  retun  or  the  agitation 
fee  headed  would  be  annexation 
The  most  prominent  man  In  this 
elass  wBH  Nelson. 

While  the  official  class  were  no 
honor  to  the  crown  there  were 
two  sections  of  the  English  who 
did  the  land  of  their  oi  igin  credit 
ffhere  was,  first,  the  mercantile' 
Merchants  from  the  Thames,  thi- 
Mersey,  and  the  Clyde  developid 
•    trade      that,     by    1820,    each, 
firing  whitened  the  St.  Lawrence 
•Ith    the  sails    ot    hundreds    of 
*lpB,  and  Its  commerce  rose  from 
■othlng  to  be  counted  by  mllllonH 
rt  dollars.   3?he  aeoond  were  the 
fenmlgrants  who  sought  out  land 
enriching    the    country  not  only 
By  their  labor  but  more  by  their 
•xample  m  Introducing     among 
the  I.  rench  a  higher  type  of  farm- 
ing.      It  was  the  Montreal  mer- 
chants and  the  Ulster  and  Scot- 
tish    farmers      who      preserved 
Ruebec  to  Ilritaln  i,i  IS37.8   The 
wealth  and  Influence  of  the  first 
Md  the  sturdy  resistance  of  the 
•econd,  were  rocks  that  could  not 
«e  swept  aside. 

The  growth  of  the  English  set- 
tlements along  the   frontier  was 
•uch  that.  In  1825,  It  was  com- 
puted  their  assessable    pronertv 
outvalued   that  of     the  parishes 
lietweeen  them  and  the  river  yet 
progressive     and     Important  as 
ttey  were,  to  them  the  advan- 
ngea  of     governmental   Institu- 
tions were  denied.    The  aesombly 
treated  them  as    Intruders  who 
were  not  to  be  recognized.   Peti- 
tions for  aid  to  open  roads,    for 
registry  offices,  for  courts,  were 
Ignore!].    Moat  striking  of  all  re- 
foaals  was  that  of  representation 
[The  patriots  who  were  declaim- 
ing as  to     their    Inherent  rights 
from  being  British  subjects,  who 
were  constantly  quoting  authors 


on    the     con«tltutlon,     and  who 
grew  eloquent  over  the  examples 
of  Hampden  and  Russell,  peremp- 
torily refused  to  admit  represen- 
tatives from  the  new  settlements 
Governor  after  governor  point.! 
ed  out  the  Injustice  thus  done  and 
In  vain.    No  more  Englikh-speak- 
Ing  members  were  wanted  In    the 
assembly.  When,  tor  very  shame's 
sake  and  when  it  became  advis- 
able to  keep  up  appearances  with 
the  home  government,   represen- 
tation was  granted,  it  was  done 
In  a  waj   that  gave  the  votes  of 
the  new  members  no  weight.     In 
1823  the  assembly  offered  to  al- 
lot five  members  to  the  Eastern 
Townships  on  condition    that  the 
number  of  French  members  be  in- 
creased by  a   score.    The  council 
declined   the  nrngnanlmouif  off.ir 
and  the  townships  continued    to 
be  unrepresented.    This  In    itself 
proves  the  hoiiowness  of  the  pre- 
tension that  the  movement  head- 
ed by   Papineau    was   to   redress 
constitutional  grievances.  No  vio- 
lation of  the  principle  of  self-gov- 
ernment is  comparable  to  deny- 
ing an  important  section  of    the 
population  a  voice  In  the  govern- 
ment.     The   men     who  were  de- 
nouncing a  succession   of  gover- 
nors as  tyrants  who  were  depriv- 
Ing  them  of   their  constitutional 
rights,  were  at  the  very  time  re- 
fusing the  barest   recognition  to 
80,000  residents  of  the  province 
And  for  what  reason?      Because 
they  were  Ignorant,  because  they 
were  disloyal?    Not  nt  all:      the 
reverse  was  the  truth.    The  fran- 
chise was     denied     these  eighty 
thousand  of  thrifty.     Intelligent 
well-living  people  because,  it   re- 
presentatives from  them  were  ad- 
mittea   into   the  assembly,    the.r 
presence   would   militate   against 
the  plan  of  making  Quebec  a  na- 
tion    Caaadlenne.      In  a   British 
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wlony,  a  la  rue     body  of     people 
wore  denied  repro«-ntatloii   Him- 
ply    because     they     were      not 
French.      The  Dettlr™  expresHrd 
It  In  a  petition  to  the  crown,  that 
repreenntatlon  in    the    assembly 
would    have    been     given     ttjiin 
liad  not  their  language  and  de- 
1>cent  been  niitlsh."    of  greater 
tamedlate  impoitance  was     the 
refusal  to  give  them  the  legal  in- 
stitutions requisite  for    the  prc- 
•crvatlon  of  the  rights  of  person 
•nd  property.    They  could  got  no 
eourts.      The     consequence    was 
tJiat  an    unscrupulous    man  who 
wished  to   wrong   another  could 
BlBtltutc   an   action     in     Quebec 
IThree   Rivers,  or    Montreal,  and' 
force  the     defendant     either  lo 
■lake  a  Journey   thru  the  forest 
of    a  hundred  miles    or  more  or- 
•ubmlt  to  judgment     by  default. 
tt  he  ehoBo  to  brave  the  cost  and 
nitlgue  of  the  Journey  ho  found, 
on  entering  the  court,  that    his 
case  would  be  tried  according  to 
French  law,  probably  by  a  French 
Judge.      No  complaint  was   more 
reasonable    than      that   of     the 
French,  after   the  conquest,  that 
they  were  made  subject  to  laws 
with     which      they     were      un- 
acquainted and    tried    in  a    lan- 
guage they  did  not  understand, 
■nd  It  had  more  weight  In  Induc- 
ing members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons to  vote  for  restoring     the 
custom  of  Paris     than    anything 
•toe.    The  sons  of  the  people  who 
made  that     complaint,  and  who 
»ad  rejoiced  when  a  Drltish  par- 
liament sot  aside  English  law     to 
meet  their  views,  showed  not  the 
clightcst  consideration  when  ask- 
ed to  right     an     exactly  similar 
wrong.        The      English   settlers 
complained  of  being   made  "sub- 
"Ject  to    French     laws  of  which 
"they  know  nothing,  compiled  In 
••»  language  with  which  they  are 


"unacquainted"  and  thoao  who 
controlled  the  assembly  mocked 
their  complaint.  The  very  act 
which  revived  French  law  speci- 
fied that  It  "should  not  extend 
•to  lands  granted  In  free  and 
"common  soccago."  in  defiance 
of  that  condition,  on  which  the 
French  had  obtained  their  re- 
quest in  1774,  the  French,  fifty 
years  afterwards,  did  their  ut- 
most to  force  French  law  on  the 
settlers  In  the  townships.  The 
mercy  they  had  asked  and  i  b- 
tained  they  would  not  show. 

Of  all  the     French     laws     the 
English  settlers  were  most  vexed 
by  that  which  gave  force  to    a 
mortgage  passed  before  a  notary 
without  making  It  of  public  re- 
cord.    A  settlor  would  buy  a  lot 
of  land,  receive  a  deed,  go  on  and 
Improve  the  land,  to  be  suddenly 
surprised  by  a  stranger  claiming 
possession,     producing     a  mort- 
gage executed     before  a  notary 
living  in  a  distant  parish.    Scores 
of    Immigrants     lost    their  little 
capital  and  a   year  or  more  of 
hard  work  in  this  way.    The  de- 
mand of   the   English   was,  that 
registry  offices     bo     established 
where  all  hypothecs  be  recorded, 
so  that  a  search    would     show 
whether  a  clear  deed  could  be  ob- 
tamed.    This  request  was  resist- 
ra  as  an  Innovation     on  French 
law,  and  it  was  several  years  be- 
fore authority  was   obtained  to 
establish     a     registry-office    at 
Sherbrooke,  and    mortgages  not 
recorded  held  to     he     only  com- 
mon obligations. 

The  perplexity  of  each  succeed- 
ing governor  as  to  how  to  carry 
on  the  busiiKss  of  the  province 
kept  increasing.  Having  control 
of  the  provincial  revenue,  the  as- 
sembly used  their  power  to  make 
government  impossible.  They 
withheld  the  salaries  of  those  !■ 
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public  employ,  even  the  pitiful  al- 
iowanoee  to  help  the  teachers  In 
the  English  aettlementa,  and  re- 
Juaed  grnnts  for  roada  and 
bridges.  Immigration  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  That 
gorernment  be  carried  on  and  the 
public  credit  maintained,  gover- 
nors had  to  draw  on  the  crown, 
•nd  their  doing  so  was  made  a 
Jresh  grievance  by  the  assembly 
and  so  recorded  In  Its  lournal. 

Those  who  consider  these  timps 
by      the    conditions   of      to-day 
wonder  at  Paplneau's  belief  that 
he  could   wrest    Independence  by 
cnnsiitutlonal  means.      There    Is 
no  comparison  between  the  situa- 
tion of    eighty    years  ago     and 
that  which  eilsts.    Ontario  was 
Just  struggling  into  existence,   a 
•tring  of  thin  settlements  along 
Its  water  fronts,  whose  existence 
was  dependent  on  the  use  of  the 
Bt.  Lawrence  as  their  channel  of 
■upply  and  export.      Its  popula- 
tion was  not  halt  of  that  of  Que- 
bec, and  Its  political  Influence  In 
London  was  almost   nil.       When 
Canada    was    mentioned     In  the 
house  of  commons,  It  was  Quebec 
that  loomed  before  the  minds  of 
members,  and  of  Quebec  ancj  Its 
affairs  these  members  had  come 
to  be  heartily  sick.    To  get  rid  of 
Its  perplexing    problems  of  race 
and  creed,  of  its  Incessant  com- 
plaints, agitations,  and  demands 
many   members   were      ready  tiO 
vote  to  lot  Quebec  go     Its  own 
way.    Then,  there  was  the  finan- 
cial consideration.      Quebec     had 
been  a  drain     on  the     Imperial 
treasury   from    Its    first   occupa- 
tion.   Instead     of  lessening      the 
votes  asked  yearly      for  Quebec 
kept  growing,  and  to  Britain    at 
that    time,     suffering     from  bad 
trade  and  financial     depression, 
stoppage  of  this  expenditure  was 
of     vital     consequence.    In     the 


house     of    commons.     Husklsson, 
well  qualified  to  siieak  from  hav- 
ing been  secretary  for  the  colon- 
lee,  recognlied  the  gravity  of  the 
situation     by     replying  to  those 
who  favored     dropping     Quebec. 
He  would  not  have  done  so,  had 
they  not  been  Influential  in  num- 
ber and  position.    He  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged   It  would  save  much 
trouble    to  Britain   to  let  Quebec 
go,  but  asked  could  they  In  Jus- 
tice to  those  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects of  English  speech  who  were 
faithful  to  their  allegiance    and 
whose  good  conduct  gave  them  a 
claim     to      the      protection      of 
Britain?      Here  lay  the  crux  of 
the  dlfflculty-to  yield  lo  the  de- 
inand^  oC    the  assembly  for  com- 
plete control  of  the  province    of 
Quebec   meant    the  abandonment 
of  the    English    settlers,    whose 
quiet,  prosperous  ,and  contented 
condition  stood  out  so  markedly 
against  the  restless  clamor  of  tha 
French  agitators,  who  were  uslnz 
constitutional  cries  to  overthrow 
the  constitution,  and  affecting  a 
Jeal  for  the  crown  to  get  into  a 
position  that  would  enable  them 
to  repudiate  It.    Suppoalag   Dal- 
housle   had   recognlied    the   elec- 
tion of  Faplneau  as  speaker,  tbat 
he  bad  consented  to  the  asaemblr 
having  entire  control  of  the    ivii 
service    and    Judiciary,  th.j  I     lie 
had  given    up     control     of     the 
crown  lands  and  the  crown  funds 
and  transferred  both  to  the    as- 
sembly, that  he  had  prom.,icd  to 
veto     no  measure     passed  by     a 
two-thirds  majority,  and   under- 
taken  that  the  Imperial  pa-lla- 
ment  pass  no  bill  affecting  Que- 
bec without  the  assembly's  con- 
currence, what  would  have     re- 
sulted?     Would     Quebec    to-day 
be   British,  or,   more  momentoua 
consideration,   would     that    vast 
territory  that  lies  west  of  II  and 


to  which  Quebec  Is  th«-  natewaj 
be  British?    Would  Paplneau  an<i 
hi.  confrere*,  who  denied  repre- 
•enutlon   to  the   English  settle- 
ments of  Quebec,   who  withheld 
from  them     all     the  Institutions 
that  secure  property  and  public 
order,     who      opposed     building 
roads  that  would  give  them   ac- 
cess  to  the    St.    Lawrence,  who 
placed  every  possible  obstacle  lu 
the  way  of  Immigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  land 
being  granted     to     others  than 
their     own      countrymen,      have 
taken  the  steps  that  have  led  to 
the  making  of  Ontario  and    the 
great     provinces      west     of    it? 
Strange  to  say.  the  men  who  pre- 
served Canada  as  the  seat  on  the 
North    American      continent     of 
British   institutions,     it     Is    the 
f.ishion   to  adjudge  as  arbitrary 
overriilers  of     the     constitution' 
while  their  opponents  are  laud- 
ed as  patriots,  and  are  spoken  of 
as   the  authors  of   the   liberties 
we  enjoy.    Consideration     of  the 
intentions  of     tha     party  repre- 
sented by  Paplneau  and  of     the 
class    represented     by  Dalhousie 
will  correct  many  grievous  mis- 
takes In  the  popular  mind  regard- 
ing  Quebec  history.    The  one  aim- 
ed at  the  formation  of  la  nation 
canadlenne,  the  other  sought  to 
reproduce  on  Canadian  soil     all 
that   was    good  In  Britain.     The 
great  service  rendered  by    what 
was  known  up  to  3840  as     the 
British  party  in  Quebec,  in  ren- 
dering possible     the  Canada   we 
know,  will  yet  be  acknowledged 
Abandonment   of   Quebci-  being 
barred,  the  home  authorities  had 
to   consider      what      device   they 
should  adopt  to    end     the  dead- 
lock.   The  most  plausible  sugges- 
tion was  dividing  and  portioning 
the   province.    It   was   suggested 
that   the  Island  of  Montreal  be 


annexed  to  Ontario,  thus  giving 
that  province  what  It  was  then 
In  urgent  need  of  a  seaport.    An- 
other proposal  was,  that  the  la- 
land  of  Montreal  and  all  of  Que- 
bec that  lies  south  and  west    oT 
it.   Including  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships, be  formed  into  a  new  pro- 
vint-e.    .\    third   suggestion     wa«, 
that  Bonaventure  and  Gaspe    be 
given  to  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
Magdaien  Islands  to  I'rince     Ed- 
ward island.    Ali  thesi-  proposal, 
were  baaed  on  tht-  principle  that 
the     divisive    courses   of    Quebeo 
could  either  be  controlled  by  the 
presence  of  a  majority  of    Eng. 
lish  or  made  harmless  by  keeping 
the  French  by  themselves.     The 
device  wag  a     cowardly  evasion 
of  the  difficulty ;  an  unjust  over- 
bearing of  the  will  of  the  French, 
The  crisis  was  duo  not  to  their 
being  denied  the  rights  of  Brit- 
ish subjects,  but  to  their  seeking 
to  be  other  than  British  subjt'ctm, 
Had  they  been  content  with  the 
rights   and   privileges   of   British 
subjects,    they   would   have   lived 
as  quietly  as  the  settlers  of  Bed- 
ford and  Huntingdon.    Seeing  It 
was  thaw    strivings  to  erase  all 
England   had  effected  that  wa» 
the  cause  of  trouble,  the  .tralght- 
forward   course   was   to  grapple 
with  the  situation  by  repealing 
the   Quebec     and     Canada  act., 
thus  wiping  out  all  special  prlvl- 
leges  and    making     the  province 
again  a  crown  colony,  organiiing 
a  thuro  system  of  secular  educa- 
tion In  every  parish,  and  await- 
ing the  time  when  the  habitant, 
would  be  capable     of     being  en- 
trusted   with   self-governing    in, 
stitutions.    The   deputation- sent 
by  the  assembly  laid  before    the 
house  ot  commons  petitions  sign- 
ed    by      eighty-seven     thousand 
agaiMfci  union  with  Ontario.    Ous 
of  that  number  seventy-eii  tho«- 
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•and  algnod  by  making  a  mark. 
That  one  palpable  fact,  sppaklne 
more  forcibly  from  the  table    ct 
the  houBc,  whrrr  the  petition  Iny 
than  words  could  of     the  Ignor- 
ance    that     prevailed,  ought   to 
have  conilnopd  parlluracnt  of  the 
•  tate  of  affalra  that  prevallixl  in 
Quebec,  a  nolld  mans  of  Ignorant 
people,     dominated       by      ther 
prieHts.  and.   with   their  consent, 
left  to  be  manipulated  by  agita- 
tors.   The   debates      that   ensued 
showed  ministers     the  bill  tlioy 
bad  prepared  to  join  ijuebrc    tr. 
Ontario  would     not  earrv       Th.- 
agitation   over    the   first'  reform 
bill   waj  then  at  white  heat,  and 
with  tlB     air  full  of   shiuts  for 
eonstltutiounl  rights  and  for  thi' 
abolition  of  hereditary  ..buses  it 
was  uscl.^ss     to  attempt  to  eo.i- 
Tince  the    opposition     tint  Dal- 
bouslc's  coure-!   was  Justified  by 
the  conditions    he    had     to  face. 
The  bill  .vas  not  submittrd.  Had 
It  booome  law  It  Is  doubtful  If  It 
would  have  prevented  the  ris'ng 
of    1837.     Events    were  now     nl- 
lowed  to  drift,  and  speedily  ended 
In  an  open  rupture  between    th" 
assembly  and  the  executive.  Th" 
leaders   of   the  assembly  became 
defiant,  the  governoiB  r.-solutc  in 
resisting,     confident     that.  If     n 
rising  were  attempted.  It  would 
fail.      Their   confidence  was   not 
based  on  the  military  foice  evail- 
able,  for  it  was  small,  but  on  an 
understandiUR      that      h,-.d   be.n 
come  to  with  the  heedof  thelath- 
ollc  church,  nishop  Ple»d»  .n  o  ir- 
aged  and     aided   tne  iruivemeni 
headed  by  Paplnenu.  but  his  suc- 
cessor discoveied.  that  In  ihe  in- 
terests of  his  church,  there  would 
have  to  he  a  change     There  was 
owing  to  Increase  of  popul.nli.jn 
need  for  the  appointment  of  tw." 
more  bishops.    The     government 
refused  Us     sanction     to  crea'e 
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dioceses.    Then.  In  the  propoaed 
union     bill,      nishop     I'auet    had 
found  there  were  proiislons    for 
putting  Into  force  the  slumberlns 
power  of   the  crown  In  nominat- 
ing the  bishop     and     presenting 
cures  to    pai  Ishea.      Back  of  aU 
this,  he  had  Information  of  a  pro. 
posal  to  carry  Into  effect  the  eon- 
fiscatlon  of  the  seigniory  of  tha 
Island   of   Montreal,   and   use   lla 
funds  for  crown  purposes.     Tha 
bishop    .vas  al.irmed.    What   wa» 
the  came  of   la  nation  cnnadieniw 
compared   with  the  Inte.-esta     of 
Rome?      The   church   ci.iie    flisL 
The  governoi-     was     approaehea, 
the   bishop  secins  on  opportun- 
ity for  making  n  barunin.    If  tha 
government  would  agree  to  iiara 
the  seignioi'y  of  Montreal  In    tha 
hands  of  the  seminary  of  St.    SuW 
pIc.  if  It  would  give  Its  consent 
to  ch--    apjiohitment  of  a  bishop 
tor  Montreal.  If   It  v.-ould  give  ciill 
poivers   to     new     canonical  p.ii-. 
lahes,  if  it  would  drop  the  cluusc» 
In  th-    drafted  union  act.  the  in- 
fluence of     ihe  pHefithfK.d  would 
be    won  over.    An   understanding 
between  the  bishop  and  the  gov- 
ernor was  arrived  at    The  rhonR* 
of  attitude  of     the     priests  ivaj 
tiulckly  perceiv.d     by     PipincOB. 
They  hid    oicnuragcd  him  ;n  ;ho 
agitation   so     long     as   It  suited 
them,  and    now  ti.ey  hnd  made  a 
baiEaln  at  his   expense.    lie    re- 
sented their  betrayal  ivith  .ill  the 
ardor  of  his  enthusiastic  t.  rnper- 
nment.    The  bureaucrats.  heno,r 
told  his  followers,  were  not    the 
only  class  to  be  dealt  with.  Whe« 
the  English  we.-i'  got  rid  of.  there 
were  black  Eown.i  to  be  clipped 
and  there  were  tithes  to  bo    re- 
duced. 

In  1831,  when  a  petition  from 
the  assembly  was  piesented  to 
him.  Lord  Sherbrooke  asked  if 
they  had  In  luded  all  their  gric»- 
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""<"•   »""   '"or..  n»t  .(jniKhlni, 
behlml      they   were      conopallnit  ■ 
would  thcjjr     no,  bo  candid  „„u 
tell  all?    The     TOmothliig      tlioy 
were  conccallnit  1 1  wan  not  ynt 
time     to     avow,    but  what  tint 
.onicthlng  wn,  had  brcomo  palp. 
fIbtB  M3     the  moHt  iinob»ervant 
It    wa»  BHkPd   that  uU   revenui-a 
no  matter  how  dfilvod,  be  plac-U 
n  the  hands     of  thn     aH^onibly 
tnat   It  have  control   of  all   off'J 
clals,  Including    JudKe»,  that  the 
mnnaBcmmt  of     the  mllltla     be 
given   ovn-   to   It   by    the   Kovor- 
nor.   that   the   legislative  eouncl 
be  made  elective  and,  then  ram- 
laplneau'M     trowninn     propn,„I 
ttint  tl>i    governor     bo     elcctid 
All  thN    Involved  Kevornnce  froni 
Drltain  and  In  a  province  where 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  ihi- 
InhabitantH      were      French        It 
meant     a      French     Bovernn.ont. 
Would  u  be  Ju»t  to  the  thousand, 
of  EriKhsh-Bpeaking  farmers  who 
had  KCttled  In  the  province,  or  to 
the    niirehantM    who   had    InveHl- 
eu  their  capital  In  Its  trade      to 
abandon  them  to  the  rule  of  such 
a  government?    Would  It  be  just 
to  the  p..„p|„  „r  Ontario,  and   to 
the  territory  west  of  It,  to  plac  ■ 
the  only  outlet  they  ha<l  to   the 
Atlantic  under  the  control  of  such 
a  government?      When  the  Issue 
had  become  thus  clea-,  many  whT 
had  hitherto  sided  with  the  mn- 
Jorlty  fell  out.    The  first  to  drop 
away    were    the     fjw     Engllah- 
speaking   radicals   who   had   sup- 
ported  Paplncau.       Noilson      the 
Scotch   printer,  who  had,  to   the 
serious   injury     of     his  business, 
stood  by  him  thru  thick  and  thin 
now    convinced    that   it    was   not' 
constitutional     reform  that     had 
animated     Papineau,     withdrew 

r-T,!'™-  '""'  "■'*"  Raman 
Catholics,  having  no  wish  to  live 
in    a   French     republic,     refused 


their     countenance     any  lonffi.,. 
French  business  men  In  the  citlt- 
.eelng     that     los.  of     propertj; 
might  ensue,     .igncd     loyal  aO- 
dresses.      Acting     under  instrus. 
tlons  from  England  every  gover. 
nor  after  Dalhousle  strove  to  wl. 
over  the  disaffected.    Abuse,    i. 
administration     wero     remedied 
every     request     compatible  wltfc 
a   continuance     of      British   rul, 
compiled  „|th.      Kempt,  a    child! 
Is li,  simple-mlndod     man,  Be.pit, 
al    he  did  to  propitiate,  declar^I 
wh;  n  the  assembly  was  In  sessioa 
ho  felt  as  if  sitting  on  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder.     Papineau  was  of- 
fered a  seat  In  the  council   that 
he  might  see  It  was  not  the   a*. 
seniblQge  of  tyrants  ho  d.-scrlb.4 
to    the  habitants.     Ayimeropen- 
ly  curried  favor  with  the  blshoB. 
Increase  of  population  tad  coin, 
pelled   the  old  parishes   to  b»  di- 
vided In  order  11,,. ,  no  cure  iiara 
".""r"  '""  '■"■«■  '•>  minister  ta. 
The  hnbitannof  these  new  par- 
Ishes  could  not  understand  how 
"  secuiar  affairs,  ihr-y  were  held 
to  belnhnb-tnnts  of  the  old  par- 
ish, and  thorn  was  confusion     la 
deeds   and  social   misunderstand- 
ngs.    Toend  this  Aylmcr  agroM 
to  what  his  predecessors  refused, 
who.  Indeed,  had  challenged     tha 
right  of  tho   bishop  to  erect  can- 
onlcal  parlsh-s.    A  bill  was  sub. 
mittcd  to  the  assembly  to  legal- 
IzR  theft     new  parishes  and  re- 
eognli"  them  ns  parishes  for  elrll 
purposes  also.    The  bill  contained 
no  provision     for     parishes    that 
■night  In  future  be  cvcted  by  th. 
bishop,  it  simply  dealt  with    tha 
.iarlsl;es    that    ..-ere    In    ei;,ic„M 
at  the  date  of  the  passage,    and 
vvhen  the    commissioners  had  de- 
fined the  new  parishes  and    th"T 
were    proclaimed    civil  parlshei 
lie  i.ct     erpired.      Despite  thlT 
limitation,     the     measure  had  , 
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deep  bearlnc  on  future  IcitlBla. 
tlon,  loaimuch  •■  It  madu  Brlt- 
Ith  law  an  accompaniment  of  ec- 
cleilaatlcal  povrrr.  the  civil  glv- 
Ing  force  and  efficacy  to  the  ci- 
clealantloal,  tbe  combination  that 
baa  wrought  harm  to  tbe  Protc». 
tant  farmers. 

The  British  party     considered 
the  policy  of  conciliation  had  b  'en 
carried  too  far  and  were  loud    in 
denouncing   the  governorB,  wli.>ni 
they  blamed  for  currying  to  the 
church  and  Paplnoau.  That  party 
comprised  a  number  of  as  blatant 
humbugs  as  ever  embarrassed  a 
government.    They  had  a  mono- 
poly of  all  loyalty  and  knew  Just 
what  ought    to   be     done.      Tho 
Biltlsh  bayonet,     sir,     and  tho 
hangman's  rope    was    their  pre- 
scription, and  ao  tbese  loud-voiced 
men  went  on  from     day     to  day 
disgracing  the  English  name  and 
making  the  situation  worse  than 
there  was  need  for,  and  the  task 
of  tbe  governor  of  the  day  more 
difficult.    Behind  those  blusterers 
stood     the    solid    worth  of     the 
township  farmers  and  the  mer- 
cantile class,  the     true     British 
party,  silent  yet  ready,  patient 
yet   resolute. 

It  Is  of  tho  nature  of  all  agita- 
tions, that  when  they  reach  u 
certain  degree  of  Impetus,  the 
leaders  lose  control,  and  Instead 
of  guiding  are  driven.  It  was  so 
with  Paplneau.  He  had  to  go  on 
Casting  aside  all  pretences  about 
the  constitution,  he  formally  re- 
pudiated allegiance  to  Britain 
and  declared  his  Intention  of 
forming  an  Independent  state  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  the 
great  republic  to  the  south.  In 
order  to  strike  the  nation  of 
shopkeepers  In  their  vital  part 
the  use  of  all  goods  of  British 
make  was  to  be  shunned  and  only 
those  ol  home  production  or  that 


bad  been    smuggled     fi-om      tbe 
SUtes,  were  to  be  bought.     The 
■muggllng     of  goods     from     the 
United  States  was  declared  to  b3 
perfectly  honorable.       The     fp»- 
statutea  paased  by   the   Imperial 
parliament,  sucb  as  the  tenures 
bill,  were  declared  of  non-pffcct 
Steps  were  taken     to    organlie 
local  courts  with  Jud^ei  elected 
by  the  people,  a  Millltary  oigjnl- 
latlon   was  outlined,  and  a  tai 
was  levied  to  pay  eipensci,  under 
the  name  of     Paplneau     tribute. 
All  this  was  possible  everywhere 
outside  the    townships,    and  the 
creation  of  an  Independent  gov- 
ernment  went     on  without  hin- 
drance In     the     parishes    which 
were     exclusively     French.      The 
mcet'i  Ts  were  held  on  Sunday  at 
the  uuurch-doore  after  mass,  and 
were  so  enthusiastic  and  unani- 
mous, that  the  habitants  believed 
their  purpose  was  achieved,  and 
nil  that  was  needed  was  a  com- 
bined  effort,  on    a     set     day    to 
drive  odt  the     English     bureau- 
crats.   It   was  an  antlous     time 
for  those  In  office  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  and  bad  It  not  been  for 
the  secret     understanding  with 
tbe  bishops     there     would  have 
been  more  cause  for  anxiety,  for 
the  aid  of  tbe  churca  was  better 
than  a  reinforcement  of  a  doien 
regiments.    Of  what  was  passing 
In  the  parishes  the    authorltica 
had  full  ana  accurate     Informa- 
tion, so  that  where  danger  men- 
aced f-ey  knew  how  to  meet  It, 
A  seciet  rising  was  now  as  Im- 
piiBilbl,,  as  a  united     one,    and 
without  a  united     rising     there 
wa"  not  a  ghost  of  success.  Papl- 
neau knew  the  church  had  t  .rned 
dead  against  him,  yet  ho  confi- 
dent was  he  that    the    province 
was  under  bis  control     he  gave 
little  weight  to  the  circumstance 
and  continued  In  the  belief  that, 
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would  b.  .ImulUnMM  rlilnl! 
Iron.  0..P.  to  8oul.n,„  5; 
K««  the  .gn,!.  Th  r-  w,.  ! 
•putUrln,  r..poM,  from  .    7,^ 

*'■»'„''>■  "»-  Prle-t.,  he  fled  to 
the  United  State,.    To  .dd  to  tie 

?n  *„;;?'": "'  "'■ """'  «•■««  w,. 

What  might  have  been  The 
priest  of  St.  Eu.tn.he  w„  .  rare 
""P"™  to  hl«  Ola... 'for  h" 
wa»  a  Frenchman  flr.t,  a  Catho- 
Iloafterward.    ife  da^ed  to d*^ 

Itowlie  "•",<'*'""•  Prle-t.  done 
iiKowige.  Paplneau  would  have 
been  the  flr.t  pre.ident  of  the 
republic  o,  Quebec,  foTcoYbome 

would  hit"  v"  «•"""  ■•'•'"* 
would  have    been  helpie.,.      uL 

t»a  only  5000  soldier,  to  im„^! 
with  <<X)000  people/Vhe'n  :??« 
?e'tad"n„"'"'  ,'*"■•""""'  ""'™" 
Hantt  «""'■'""''•'*.  bellerlng  all 
with  the  defeated.     Afterabriff 

ow'^'"to*:;o'r '"••"•""'« - 

lowM  to  go  home.  The  aniletv 
on  the  part  of  the  authorltle.  In 
conemate.  to  let  bygone, TbJ° 
Bone.,  «ra,  ,o  apparent  thTt  the 

iunZed'Th?    ""  "'"""''^ 

fear  «r,H  ..     •*""»  <'"'en  to 

rear  and  wealtneM.      Several    nf 

tho,e,etgoatoncebega"t™p,« 
^=a-X'?hrei! 

S^S'str^; .-,--- 

with  open  arm,  by     the     Am.Vi 
society  „a,  organLed   to   a"l« 
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j;i;f  "™  "0  "me  •  .econd  r.. 
belllon.  The  leeret  waa  .o  well 
kept  that  the  authorltle,  were 
unaware  of  what  wu  .»i. 

November.  I8SS    n-  .•..  ™ 

of     that     JST'   the     S.tTf°'"« 

wbow,rel^^i..;t.''.''.rbn 
In  »roup.  and  began  a  houw    S 

•oner,    and     marched     ?o  .ome' 
^°'""^-»f«'  point.  Not  nil  v?°rS 
««ltfn     prl,on:r,;     a  Vork.h^™ 
man   Who  re.,.t..d  wa.    mtd"" 
ea.    Next  morninc  the  hrhu.   . 

r,r.»'";''»«-'™"oe'':nt?e''c 

"■",  "ettlcment,  too  larce  t/.  £. 
?ng"w:,"Sof '"'■"••  "Th*^  ri- 
^^nrd'tr'thfTe^r'lC/lZ' 
".V7e?cef'-S'»,«-3? 

rained  at  once    to    meet  th<.  .  j 

v.„cmghablUn.»,whobe.?.:ted' 
fell  back,  and  In.tead  of  attaeV" 

who  hL         ""^  "'    Americans 

score  h^rt,.  "  '^""^  «•"•<*- 

-.tlng^-rThTar'ry^al'Srm""" 
»  ™"""-d  body  or'™.h'rrote7' 
tant,  and  Catholics   with  .    / 
Scots,    appeared    «;,     at     o„™ 
charged     then,.      Thi  habitant. 

7  "      SBuWing   wa. 
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madfl  ait  a  mall  Tillage  nortb 
ot  wbere  tlila  aklrmlib  took  place. 
There  several  hundred  habitants 
aasembled  and  bad  everythinc 
their  own  way  for  nigh  a  week. 
A  constitution  waa  adopted,  the 
State  of  Lower  Canada  was  duly 
proclaimeil  as  a  free  and  Indepen- 
dent republic,  with  Dr  Nelson  as 
interim  president.  There  was  a 
great  parade  when  the  flag  of 
the  new  republic,  white  with  two 
blue  stars,  was  hoisted  on  the  vil- 
lage flagpole,  and  saluted  amid 
ehouta  and  firing  of  muskets. 
Two  oftlcera  from  olfl  France 
drilled  the  habitants,  who  were 
armed  with  rifles  received  from 
the  United  SUtes,  Bearing  that 
a  body  of  English-apeaking  farm- 
era  were  poated  In  a  atone  church 
not  far  distant.  It  waa  reaolved 
to  rout  them  and  then  capture  St. 
Johns.  Out  from  Lacolle  march- 
ed 1200  habitants,  of  whom  at 
least  800  had  muskets,  the  others 
pikes.  Unawed  by  the  approach- 
ing host,  the  60  men  who  had 
crowded  inside  the  little  Metho- 
dist church,  and  the  150  behind 
such  cover  as  the  graveyard  af- 
forded, prepared  for  fight,  A 
memorable  struggle  ensued,    For 


two  hours  the  little  band  held 
their  own,  when,  hearing  a  report 
of  an  approachhig  reinforcement 
panic  seised,  the  hablUnts,  who 
disappeared. 

The  second  rebellion  waa  over 
I  have  narrated  Ita  leading  fea-' 
turea  at  aome  length,  becauae  it 
waa  put  down  by  the  Engilah- 
apeaking  farmers,  unaided  by 
regular  troops.  Those  who  hald 
the  rebellion  In  Quebec  of  1837-S 
was,  like  that  of  Ontario,  a 
struggle  for  constitutional  free- 
dom, have  to  account  for  Scotch 
radicals,  many  of  whom  had  fled 
to  Canada  to  escape  prosecution 
having  been  foremost  In  fighting' 
the  habitants.  As  Lord  Syden- 
ham wrote  In  1840,  the  people  of 
Ontario  "quarreled  for  realities 
"for  political  opinions,  but  in 
"Quebec  there  is  no  such  thing 
"as  political  opinion— they  have 
"Ouiy  one  feeling,  a  hatred  of 
•race."  The  rebellion  was  the 
climax  of  a  prolonged  effort  by 
the  French  to  regain  control  of 
a  prorince  which  had  once  been 
thoirs,  which  had  been  taken  from 
them  by  violence,  and  to  establish 
It  as  an  Independent  republic.  It 
waa  that,  and  nothing  else. 
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oi^Ro-^f""  ""  ""'•'"'  fe  church 
leating  I'apiaeau  and  hia  a.«n- 
c  a  sa  ,„„„^,^  recognition  o?th^ 
division  of  the  province  into  -wo 

tVeal  hi.  *?  "'  "''fcopof  Mon: 
SrXrt7c'r?.trne*t''p^:^,°,- 

selgniorlce  they  owned  before  th- 
conquest.  Sir  John  Colterne "on 
orably  carried  out  the  targa™ 

nUed  the  new  bishop,  and  ordli- 
ances  were  paaaed  giving  tSe  dc- 
aired  power  regarding  parialiea 
•nd  conveying  the  aelgniCrlea  to 
the  Sulpician,.  By  a  apecial  act 
or  the  Imperial  parliament  tho 
governor  and  council  were    em 

made  alight  use  of  the  act,  sane- 
tlonlng  nothing  more  than    wa» 

tard"'c'L"^"'"''°""'"oS 
"ana,  Colborne,  or  rather  th™o 
fcehindhlm,  took  advantage'? 
the  opportunity  to  paaa  whatever 
they  saw  fit,  to  enact  a  mass  of 

^glslatlon,  muchofltofTn  ad 
mirable  nature  and  all  remark 
ably  well-drafted.  There  wa,  a 
llmiution,  however,  to  theaeact^ 
adopted  by  a      .aii'and  irr'etpo*! 

only  he  d  goo  ,o  the  end  of  1842 
When  it  was  expected  the  new 
legislature  would  b,  orgaT 
l«ed  and  which  would  re-efact 
whatit.pp^,ed.„tU7rdin! 


t£v-S'wr^°^-' 

--    TtZ^eTey^rihe'*"? 
orders  was  tutl  *''°  ™a'8 

carry  out  "^'eton's  ^i^^or  '" 
native  clergy  Thnv  »  i'  * 
ever,  forbidden  to  ^/ceWe  nov'!'"^- 
or  to  reinforce  tiff.  "Ovjces, 
from  abroad  ^o  ttat  '"'°"*" 
considered  It  merit  /°^*"°" 
Of  time  When  "hfiUoHh*'"" 
"Oder  vows  would  d?e  wL„  ..'." 
crown  would  cater  qule«y    .J?! 

t'rri'The"'    f    -^-  '"  M^- 
ireai.    These  also  would  have  ho. 

tered  Into  possession  of  its  loner 
deferred  heritage,  had  not  a"^^" 
ond  revolution  rent  France,  m. 
Sulplcians,  alarmea  by  the  rlslS? 


iiii^ 
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In  1880,  a  second  tim.'flDd  from 
Paris  to  Montreal,  and  were 
again  permitted  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  tlie  plpaaant  buildings 
at  Montreal.  All  this  was  illegal. 
jThe  Sulpician  order  was  con- 
demned by  the  Imperial  law ;  the 
members  representing  It  In  Cana- 
da were  ail  of  French  birth  and 
citlienship  and  could  not  legally 
bold  real  estate.  All  the  same, 
these  priests  of  old  France,  ei- 
pellea  from  their  native  land, 
given  a  borne  out  of  pity  for  their 
misfortunes,  no  sooner  were  fair- 
ly settled  than  thsy  claimed  to 
be  owners  of  what  legally  bt- 
longed  to  their  benefactors.  To 
make  that  out,  they  would  have 
had  to  prove  that  there  wan  such 
a  thing  in  Engluh  law  as  right 
of  succession  in  monisii^  ordrrrs, 
which  it  would  be  absurd  to  try, 
so  they  sought  thsir  end  by  other 
means.  They  made  friends  with 
the  agitators,  and  got  them  to 
take  up  their  cause.  How  this 
came  about  needs  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. When  Amh?rst  took 
possession  of  Montreal  it  was  a 
miserable  collection  of  log  house  s, 
worth  less  than  the  buildings  of 
the  church  which  towered  above 
them.  All  told,  when  the  English 
passed  Its  walib,  Montreal  h.id 
not  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
fthe  Island  was  only  cleared  li. 
patches,  few  settlers  bsing  io- 
cate4  north  of  the  mountain.  The 
Sulplclans  were  seigniors  of  the 
Island  of  Montreal,  and  drew  its 
rents,  which  were  small.  The 
coming  of  British  rule  mado  a 
marvellous  changa  The  paltry 
town,  whose  chief  characteristic 
was  Its  monastic  Institutions,  be- 
came commercial.  Its  trade  grew 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  was  the 
same  outside  the  town  limits. 
JThe  crash  of  falling  trees  was 
heard,     clearances     were    made. 


and  the  Influence  of  Scotch  farm- 
ing began  to  tell  In  the  produc- 
tiveness of  crops.  All  this  pros- 
perity enhanced  the  value  of  the 
Island  as  a  seigniory,  and  the  re- 
venue of  a  few  hundred  dollars 
a  year  grew  Into  tens  of  thou- 
sands. When  governors  had  d  ffl- 
culty  In  meeting  payment  of  cur- 
rent expenses,  owing  to  the  as- 
sembly refusing  to  vote  supplies, 
it  was  proposed  thj  government 
complete  the  transfer  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Suli^.cians,  and,  by 
using  its  revcnuo  for  civil  s  r- 
vlce  salaries  become  independent 
of  the  assembly.  Paplneau.  who 
cared  naught  for  the  Sulplclans, 
saw  the  danger  to  his  cause  of 
such  a  move,  and  prevented  It 
oy  Identifying  their  cause  with 
his  own,  and  he  fiercely  denounc- 
ed all  attempts  to  disturb  the 
Sulplclans.  He  measured  not  the 
selfishness  nor  the  ingratitude  of 
these  ecclesiastics.  WhJn  Ihey 
had  profited  by  his  exertions  In 
the  abandonment  of  the  plan  con. 
templated,  and  in  course  of  time 
saw  the  opportunity  of  making 
friends  with  the  government  by 
betraying  the  cause  Paplneau  re- 
presented, they  did  so.  The  price 
agreed  on,  was  confirming  the 
Sulplclans  in  the  property  they 
occupied.  The  influence  of  the 
church  was  suddenly  thrown 
against  Paplneau  and  his  follow- 
ers, their  every  movement  reveal- 
ed to  the  authorities,  with  the  re- 
sult recorded  in  last  chapter.  So 
highly  did  Sir  John  Colborne  esti- 
mate the  services  of  the  priests, 
that  he  hurried  to  fulfil  his  part 
of  tha  barga'n.  Th3  echoes  o'  the 
rebililon  had  not  subsided,  Mon- 
treal Jail  was  still  filled  with  un- 
tried prisoners,  when  ho  got  an 
ord'nance-'.n-council  passed  vest- 
ing in  1h9m  absolutely  the  (state* 
they  claimed.    This  ordinance  the 


home    authoritlea    disallowed  ai 
outalde  the  powers  of  the  council. 
Bowever,  when    the    flr»t  union 
parliament  met  lo  1841  among 
the  bills  It  pasaed  waa  one  con- 
Teying  to  the  Sulplclana  the  pro- 
perty they  coveted.    It  waa  valu- 
able  then,    it      la  Incomparably 
more  valuable    to-day.      The  ad- 
vent of    Proteatanta     In  Quebec 
while  It  ended  Its  daye  aa  a  pure- 
ly Papal  preserve,  cnrichod  the 
church  that  reaented  their     ap 
pearance.      The  skill  and  enter- 
prise  of  Protestante  has  majje  the 
Island  of  Montreal     the     rich.»t 
apot  in  Canada,  an.ij  every  square 
foot   of   It   worth  more  than   an 
acre  when  under  French  rule.  Out 
of    the     Increase     of  values  the 
priests  of  St.  Sulplce  have  reaped 
what  they  never  earned,  and  are 
the  richest  corporation  in  the  Do- 
minion.   The  treasure-heapa,   ac- 
cumulated by  monka  and  nuna  out 
of  the  unearned  increment  due  to 
the  trade  of  Proteatante  in  town 
and  city,  form  a  factor  In  the  re- 
moval of     Protestante  from  th> 
rural  sections. 

The  ordinance  regarding  par- 
ishes was  passed  at  the  same 
time.  The  preamble  declared 
that  It  waa  neceaaary  for  the 
quiet  and  happiness  of  her  ma- 
Jeaty'a  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
to  make  permanant  and  efficient 
provialon  for  the  erection  of  par- 
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ishea.  What  was  than  enacted  la 
still.  In  substance,  the  law  in 
force.  Th>  act  was  retroaotive, 
making  valid  all  the  bishopi  bad 
done  in  tb^  past. 

When  the  new  legislature  met 
In  1841,  altho  among  its  first  acta 
was  confirmation  of     the  ordin- 
ance conv.ying  seigniories  to  the 
Suipiclans,  It  was  not  a')  ready  in 
re-enacting  the  ordinance  regard- 
ing parlahes.    A  bill  to  do  so  waa 
Introduced  in  1843  and  not    re- 
ported.   Three  years  later  It  wag 
again  submitted  and  not  proceed- 
ed  Kith,    and    In    1849  it   waa 
dropped  In  its  initial  stage.     It 
was  not  unt:i  Baldwin  and  Lafon- 
talne  were  In  office  that  the  bill 
was  hurried  through  without  at- 
tracting attention.      It  declared 
the  ordinance  ■■     1839  valid,  a- 
mended     its    proviaions  in  many, 
paiticulars,  and,  Respite  the  limi- 
tation as  to  its  duration,    con- 
firmed ail  that  had  been  dune  up 
to  the  adoption    of  the  new  act, 
The  act  received  the  governor'a 
assent  on  the  lOtb  August,  1850, 
so  that  for  nine  years  the  bishops 
had    been     erecting    parishes  Il- 
legally.   It  Is  right  to  place  the 
responsibility  of  the  existence  of 
the     parish    system   in    Quebec 
where  it  bslongs.      It  waa    the 
help  of  Baldwin  and  his  Ontario 
foilowera     that    restored  it  and 
gave  it  new  lite. 
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a»e  act    of  1841,     untinir  On. 
t«rlo  and  Queboc,  I,  spoken  of  a. 

▼ice.   The  union  effected  by    the 

SSir"  "°*  •""="  "  ""'on"  he 
recommended.  Durhim  want  d 
complete  u„io„-a  merging  of  thf 
^t?l  *"'  *"">  P-'O'l'-oerinto 
t^„!^^.    u  °'  '*"'•  '"'  dlBcrlmlna- 

^l^^-)^!?!^  To' 

^^uS3-t,t^^^r,iSlr'^? 

the    fram^rs  of    thD    act    who 

wHh'rj"'",'"-"^"'*^-''"''" 
with  a  single,  a  Joint  I  »is. 
tature.      It  was    a  fore  d  imon 

French,  knowing  Its  purpose  was 
to  keep  them  In  check,  CurX 
tarlo  did  not  „^g  ^„  ^|  "n 

^heffrs'r'",'^  '"  '•""-fth^m 
WM  lli,\.  ','T*  "'  '"-  -n^bers 
wag  like  a  mixture    of    oil    and 

water-together  yet  apa«  Tta? 

Th.**  »*  .^r"  "'*<'«  '"Kingston! 
the  city  Identified  with  Sir  John 
Mac4onald,  and  to  him  the  gath- 
Wlng  was  one  of  lively  Interest 
«*••*«*=!■;->  that  first  meet"g 
m.™^  ""  years-the  French 
members  clustered  in  a  group 
HuUen,  suspicious  of  every  pril 
POMl  made  In  the  proceeding,  re- 
•enting  all  approaches,  standing 


™  *''6  defensive:  the  English- 
speaking  members  carelci.  of 
their  presence,  If  not  contemptu- 
ous. He  mada  friends  with  this 
solid  contingent,  sore  from  r,c  nt 

H  r  A"?  "'"'*''  '"to  "  ""Ion 
It  was  their  constant  itudy  to 
break.  When,  three  years  liter 
he  became  a  member  of  the  as- 
sembly, he  began  the  plan  he  had 
contemplated,  that  of       getting 

^iVh  ^r^""  *"'■'"""'  »"  "'"""ce 
with  them,  others  besides  him 
saw  the  opportunity,  which  was 
indeed,  apparent.  In  any  assem-' 
Wy.  a  sufficient  number  of  mem- 
bers who  Stand  aloof  from  their 
fellows  and  are  united  on  one 
purpose  can,  eventually,  wlncon- 
IJh  7^."  ?"**■■"•  »>«">bers  were 
split  into  factions,  the  English- 
speaking  members  from  Quebec 
voted  With    whoever    confrolM 

iniw"^  """..*'•  "  't'»<nc  the 
solid  French  phalani  held  the 
balance  of  power.    After  the  first 

o"dlu,  *""%"" '"''PP»™°'» 
of  division.      Remembering      th» 

cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  re." 
^1°"-  "".any  young  men  who 
o^VfV"  ""*'"  the  priest 
r^S  th  ?  "^^  °°  "'"«  '"  politics, 
and  their  views,  advocated  In  two 
papers,  L'Avenlr    and     LePays 

Sr^»™h,^^  "!?"'  ""''  ai'feredlnto 
preaching  absolute  submission  to 
the  elf  rgy.  The  one  was  styled  In 
reproach  at  first,  for  It  was  the 
appellation  of  the  revolutionist^ 
of  France,  by  the  name  rouge,  the 
others  came  to  be  known  as  lUm. 


Ai  this  difference  haa  dlMppear- 
ed,  the  rouge    of    our  d«jr  Tylnj 
with  the  bleu  In  dolns  the  will  of 
Home,  It  doe*    not    concern  the 
■Ituatlon  of  the  Pratntant  mln. 
orlty.    What  doea  concern    that 
minority  la,  that  as  a  conacquenoe 
of  the  agitation  that  ended  in  re- 
belllon,  the  Idea  waa  final/    en- 
grained In  the  mtnda  of  the  habl- 
tanta  that  Quebec  waa  theira  by 
right  and  all  others  were  intrud- 
ere.     Each    aeaalon  of  the  new 
leglalature  made  It    more  plain 
that  the  Tery  object  for  which 
the  union  of  the  two  proTlncea 
waa  dealgned  to    bring    about— 
control  of  the  prleat-direeted  ele- 
ment—had   been    loat— and    the 
union  aa  a  remedy  for  the  erlla  It 
waa  dealgned  to  cure,  waa  a  dia- 
aatroua  failure.     The  parliamen- 
tary hlatory  of  Canada  between 
1841  and  18S7  la,  In  eaaence,    a 
narrative  of  how.  step  by  atep, 
Quebec  obtained  dominance   The 
flrat    notable    advance    was   In 
1848,  when  the  Lafontalne-Bald- 
wln  admlalatratlon  aecured    the 
repeal  of  the  aectlon  In  the  union 
act  making  English  the    official 
language.      The     aupremacy  of 
Quebec,  however,  waa  not  abao- 
lute  until  Sir  John  Macdonald  and 
Cartler  took  office  on  the  under- 
atandlng  that  no  bill     affecting 
Quebec  should  become  law  unleaa 
(upported  by  a  majority  of     Ita 
members.   Such  a  basia  of  action 
virtually  dissolved  the  union. 

The  priesthood  now  aaw  their 
opportunity  to  obUln  the  power 
they  had  long  desired  but  had 
despaired  of  getting,  and  which 
they  certainly  never  would  have 
got  but  for  the  union  of  1841. 
inie  Canada  act  of  1774  confined 
the  pariah  aystem  to  the  aelgnior. 
IM.  The  territory  within  which 
it  ahould  exiat  waa  thua  definite- 
ly filed.    Wherever  land  waa  held 
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In  fief,  the  priest  could  tax    and 
tithe.    The  moment  he  creased  the 
boundary-line  ol  a  aelgnlory  Into 
laD>',  held  in  free  and  common  soc- 
cage,  he  could  claim     no     more 
privilege       than     a       Methodist 
preacher.      This  was    galling  to 
the     hierarchy,     who  dealrcd  to 
throw  the  net  of  the  parish-Dya- 
tcm  over  every  acre  of  Quebec. 
The  seigniories  were  overcrowd- 
ed,   the     land  had  b3en    d;vld:'d 
and  subdivided  until  the  majority 
of  the  habitants  were  (n  poverty, 
yet  they  were  in  sight  of  uncon- 
ceded  lands.     Into     which    their 
priests  would  not  let  them  go,  be- 
cause they  would  be  free  of  the 
parish-system.      L"ord  Sydenham 
in  the  summer  of  1840,  made  a  3 
days'  trip  up  the  valley    of   the 
Richelieu.    Writing  a  friend     ha 
remarks,     "The  counties  border- 
"ing  the  Richelieu  were  formerly 
"th3    garden  of    Lower  Canada, 
'•th3  soil  rich  to  a  degree,     bat 
■thjy  are  now  used  up  compi  tfly 
"by  the  abominable  mode  of  cultl- 
"vatlon  pursued  by  the  habitants, 
"and  present  a  melancholy    pic- 
"ture;    the     population     rap'.dly 
"increasing,  and  the  peopls    un- 
"wiiling  to  quit  their  nolglibor- 
"hood  and  scttJo    on     new  lands 
"until  actually  iturved  out."    The 
act  of  William  IV.  related  solely 
to  parishes  In  the  seigniories,  the 
ordinance  passed  went  no  further 
as  to     territory.      The  color  of 
authority   the  bishops     have  for 
extending  the     sway  they  exer- 
cised In  the  seigniories   Is   to  ba 
found  In  the  statutes  passed  be- 
tween 1841  and  1867.    Monastic 
orders  by  the  doien  recsiv^d  acts 
of  Incorporation,    followed      by 
grants  from  the  public  treasury 
under  the  guise  of  charity    and 
education. 

In  any  country  where  there  is  a 
privileged     class.     It  necessarily 
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follow,  there  mu.t  be  a  da.,  that 
•  ^Wflmlnated  agaln.t.  There 
ta  no  ewaping  thi.  -oclal  ta " 
Whatever  1.  gWen  to  T  rTorrd" 
Portion  o£  the  population  place. 
tho.e  Who  are  ouuide  of  t  a t  a 
dlaadTantage.  UK.  „lf!ap. 
parent  axiom,  that  In  an,  oZl 
tr,   where  there  I.  not  ^uVlUv 

SL  "fSr"'  *"*".  "  "^  «■■"«  ''«^ 
rerlng     wrong.      To  give  prlvi- 
ege.  to  a  .elect  few,  I.  to  i,    in 
Justice  to  the  many    Of  a^l  fnr™' 

.%.eT.'!'''r''''"-'<'«J«^^^^^^^ 
church  t^'""'  ?"*  '  •""•tlcular 
cnurch  for  .peolal  f«To»..  be- 
cause doing  .0  1.  not  merely  "e- 
pugnant  to  our  Innate  .en.e  of 
lu.t,ce  hut  Offend,  the'conrenco 

that     ollowed,     the  member,  o? 

rdrtin^tre  °rt"p".r'i ' 

upon  whlfh  fr'/edo^r^re'.  ""by 
framing  a  .y.tem  of  gorernment 
Which  would  have  flven  e"ua 
r^eht.     Ineteadof  doing  .o  they 

ZZ^  '"r  '°  *■'"  P'-lnciple.  Which 
they  profced.  and,  for  the  .ake 
°'  ""•';"'"  f,P"ty  advantage 
v^l.  *''^'^^P'-'"<'!ple8  to  secure  the 
TOtes  of  delegates  who  held  their 
mandate  from  their  blehop.  i„' 
the  history  of  self-governlne 
countries,  there  Is  not! Ing  mofe 

.tcd'hv'.^i  *'"'"  *"«  courfeZr- 
•ued  by  the  members  of  o.aario 
Irom  1841  to  1867.  "'"-^"o 

u^™.*""®*™"""""'  t"""  church   of 

ferance^  ^^r  "  """'"*""'  °<  "•"■ 
rerance,      its     next     step    was 

^keTth^e^"""""*"**"'"'"" 
same  of  the  favors  It    could     b~- 

"ow.      It     now   blossomed    Into 

supremacy.    During  the  last    17 

years  of  the     union  the  blshODS 

«°'  rJ""  •"'y  'ought  and  ^ue! 

bee  their  church  was  buttressed 

by  statutes  and  enrlchrt  b^do^ 

nations    by  the  votes  of  Ontarto 


tTe-nj-ent  "^  ^^^.7% 
rail«l  to  diagnose  It.  cure  tL 
remedy  of  George  Drown  epre! 
.ontaion  by  populat",  wa. 
the  old  delusion  in  a  nev^  gri" 
of  overcoming  the  difficulty  that 
arose     from  <Jueb=c  by  fore'  of 

Sr"",?'  "'"'™'»  <"  P'uckTng'thi 
difficulty  out  by  the  root.    Had 

idrted-'it'-""  "^  POP"""'-  b  eS 
adopted  it  would  have  failed  for 
t  would  have  been  found  that 
from  their  .oiidarlty,  the  Qu  b  o 
member,  would  .till  have  held 
the  balance  of    nower     .n^ 

tinned  to  rule  On'SxriX: 
^t  may  ataorb  a  rlvor  but  wili 
be  governed  by  its  ebb  and  ftow 
and  Its  waters  be     dyed  by  It 

?„.^\'°^'""'  «""n"ate«hat 
rolls  into  its  bosom.    There  IsTo 

Ta'tlrSTe"'"''  "■**  thB  popu- 
lation of  the  Dominion  will  e?er 

?er'th!rn*  I'  "'  """^  »  <=harac! 
ter,  that  Quebec  will  bj  lost  In  its 
numbers  and  Interests  JiLd 
Brown  traced  the  wrongs  h.  de- 
plored to  their  source,  he  wouid 
have  applied  himself  to  effeTng 

irat?on  •f""'?""'  ^'"P'"'  '"P- 
aration    of     church     and  state 

Sandleld     MacDonaid's     remeT 

double  majority,  was  the  dev^e 

of  a  cowara.      The  membjr.    of 

each  province  were  to  decide  bills 

af/ectlng    their     respective   pro! 

Mnces,  and  when  there  was  not  a 

majority  of     the     membors  eon' 

cernedmfavorof  sucha  biiru 

Jority  of  the  united  house  was  in 
Its  favor.  When  a  crucial  case 
arose,  MacDonald  showed  "he 
cloven  foot.  The  Catholic  bishops 
pressed  for  separate  sch^ls  in 
Ontario.  It  wa.  a  bill  that  con- 
cerned Ontario  alone,  and  a  ma- 
iorlty  of  its  members  vo°d 
against  it.      MacDonald    refused 


to  »pply  bla  own  prloclole  to  the 
«a«e,  and  separate  ichoola  were 
loreed  on  Ontario  by  the  Totca  of 
the  Quebu<c  mombers. 

At  the  core  of  all  wrong  th^re 
i»  an  antidote.      Wherever    any 
•elflah  Intel, it  moulda  a  Icgialt- 
ture  to  tta  will,  whether  a    com- 
bination  of  manufacturera,  rail- 
way projectora.  or  a  church,   the 
membera  It  wina  to  Ita  support 
become     corrupt       In  doing  vio- 
lence to  thalr     profeaaed  coiivlc- 
tlona  by  uniting  In  the  purpose. 
Of  the  Quebx  majority,  the  On- 
tario    .-nembers     lowered     their 
moral  atandard  and  became  etlt- 
eeekers.   Sir  John  Macdonald.  iho 
the  most  careless  of  men  about 
hia  own     pecuniary     advantage 
knew  how  to  win  support  by  ei- 
erclslng  the  potent  lever  of  self- 
interest.      Who'her     In  the  bar- 
room of  the  bouse,  slapping  mem- 
bers on  the  back,  Joking  and  tell- 
ing lewd  atorles,  or  on  the  floor 
replying  to  grave  argum  nts  with 
seatures.  quirks,  and  J.-cra     that 
raised  the  laugh,  he  was  master 
of  his  following.    Cartler  second- 
ed him  effectively  by  using    the 
Quebec  votes  as  a  bludgeon     to 
defeat     opposition.        Hie  shout 
■Call    m    the    members,"    ended 
many    a  discussion.       All     went 
swimmingly  until  the  venality  of 
members  turned  the  moral  sens.! 
of     Ontario    against     the    Mac- 
donald-Cartier  combination,    and 
Its  candidates  could     not  secure 
re-election.      Then  there  was    a 
deadlock-the  end  of  the  union  of 
1841   had  come.    There  was    no 
questioning!    as  to  the  cause  of 
the  deadlock.  It  was  admittedly 
the  thrusting  of  the  will  of     the 
Quebec  hierarchy  on  Ontario.    To 
take  steps  that  for  the  future  It 
should  have  no  Interest  In  what 
the    legislature    did  would    hive 
been  the  remedy  of     statesmen. 
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The  party  politicians  to  whom 
the  solving  of  the  difficulty  fell 
were  latent  alone  In  getting 
the  machinery  of  th?  stote  again 
In  motloa-the  Caiiscrvatlv.a  to 
enjoy  a  new  lease  of  office,  the 
Llbera.j,  long  shut  out.  were 
eager  for  a  coalition,  that  thL>y 
might  share  In  honors  and  pat- 
ronage. The  Lib-ral,  agreed 
that,  whatever  new  arrangement 
was  made,  they  would  leave  the 
Institutions  peculiar  to  Qu  b  c 
alone.  It  was  accordingly  agreed 
to  copy  the  American  system 
each  province  to  bj  autonomous 
and  self-governing  as  regards  Its 

ocal  affair.  „„h  a  federal  house 
to  deal  with  matters     affecting 
all  the    provinces.      There  were 
slight  compunctions  as  to  leaving 
the     English-speaking  people    of 
Quebec  to  the  rule  of  the  maj:,™ 
ty.      Proteats    from   th3  mlnoi- 
Ity  against  their     abanrtonmnt 
were  treated  as  the  expressions 
of  bigots.   It  was  npresented  on 
behalf  of     the    Quebec  majority 
that   there  wn.  nothing  to  fear 
that  the  Protestants  would     ba 
the  objects  of  their  most  consid- 
erate care.    McOee  scouted     the 
Idea    that    the    Protestant  min- 
ority   would     be   In     any     way 
Injured.   He  declared  they  would 
be  the  pete  of  the  majority,  the 
spoiled  children  of  the  new  Do- 
minion,     that      they  would     be 
smothered  with  kindness.  OthTs 
whom   such  gush  did  not  blind 
thought   the  minority  ooulfl  not 
suffer    with    a     preponderating 
Protestant  Influence  In  the  fed- 
eral house,  while     there       were 
those  who    looked  on  confedera- 
tion as  a  temporary  stage,  bound 
to  end  In  a  legislative  union.    The 
representatives  of     the  minority 
gave  little  opposition.    Party  al- 
legiance constrain.;!]  part  to  sil- 
ence; others  were  bribed  by  pro- 
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Ml«i  of  o/flc..  Th  r.  were  pro- 
t».t.  from  ih«  cl.-ctor.,  but  th  v 
were  unh*<led.  Tho  ono  ai„g  r 
to  the  eje.  of  many  wa.  thi  edu- 
cational.     Make  our  .chool.   ... 

that  their  whool.  were  to  be  oon- 

repre,entatlve.  l„  the  ^"  e„nce 
we  concede  thia    wo  m,,-*  t      ' 

the  minority  In  Ontario  Th„ 
•chool.  Of  the  Quebec  mlnomv 
were  public  whool..  tho  ,chMU 
Of  the  Ontario  mlnorltV  wereThe 
•chool.  of  a  church,  there  w«.„^ 
parallel  between  them,  y^i  th^ 
demana  to  place  fi^L  "" 
?Qu«'<ty  wa,  .ucce..*f'„ra„rju« 

jrre-frv'e^.-o/'-.lrth-; 

Oonfefleratlon  wL  ^trirtw 
•peaking,  not  a  deS?e:  Ttor^ 
'"tl""  for  coirfedera  Ion  ;'^ 
Ptac»l  before  th.  member.  tT  fc 
•*»!>.ed  a,  they  .tood.  whew 
•menflment     wa.  impo..lble    " 
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wa»  abaurd  to  debate.  The  adTo. 
cate.  of  th.  rt«Iutlon.  founS  oST 
portunlty  to  eipiam  why  the^ 
farored   them,     lho.e  who    "r^ 

S°' "*'•"•<>  """""yowuhc; 

^Th    I  ""*»«'»«  «  "InBlB  word 
In  the  doeum.nt  th  ^y  had     ben 
In  mockery,    .ummoned     to  con- 
•Ider.    Few  of  the  .peechi.    con- 
tained la  the  bulky  volume  which 
profe.,e.  to    report     the  debate 
were  dellTered.      Member,  wrote 
what  they  would  like  to  go  on  r  ! 
cord,  and.  after  .peaking  a  .hort 
time,   paned  their  MS  to  th-  re. 
porter..    In  the  dl8cu8,:on  ov -ra 
moa«ure  they   were  Incmpctent 
to  amend,  ono    true    vole.   wa. 
raleefl    Col.  Haultaln,  m  mbor"or 
Peterboro.  a.ktd  whether  It  w^. 
Ju.t  to  ignore  the  aver.lon  of  ue 
Proteetint.  re..d.ng  In  ths  town- 
•hlp.  of   Quebc  to  conf;  derail  jn 
hecauee  It  would    place  them  at 
the  mercy  of  an  Intolerant  hier- 
archy.     Their     ,u.plelon.     and 
fear,  found  confirmation  In     th. 

which  had  been  Ju.t  received.     In 
the  .yllabu.,  which  accompanied 
t.  of  error,  to  bo  condemned,  wo» 
that     emigrant,      to     Catholic 
"countrle.     .hould      havo     fr  . 
"domof  wor.hlp."    Hewho.pck. 
thu.  I.  the    h3ad  of     tho     eon. 
trolling  Influence  In  QuA-c  and 
the  fear.,  thorefore.  of  the  minor- 
ity were  not  unreasonable,  when 
called  upon  to  put  th  m.  ivf ,  n'o 
the  power  of  the  hierarchy,    for 
to  them,  that  wa.  what  ronfed-' 
era tlon  meant.    The  colonel  wa. 
ieered  by  member,  who  had    de- 
clined committing  them.elve.    to 
the  support  of  confederatlr      ntll 
the  .cheme  had  been  ,ubir     .ed  to 

I?*  T  Vi?  "■""^'"O  hU  approv- 
al. At  the  consecration  of  a 
church  at  St.  John.,  (Jue.,Cartler 
presented  a  copy  of  the  pr^jrf 
ooMtltutlon    to    BLhopBourgeT 


who  conildcr  d  It  with  hli 
confrrm,  and  finally  .;nt  It  to 
the  propacanda  at    Romp. 

Thut  the  pro  Inoea  could  ha»i 
continued  mu.       'onger    dlatlnot 
wa.   Impoaalble.      with  .eparate 
tariff,,   ,  o     m,    ,od  to  promote 
Interoouru    b  twepn  tbemaolr  • 
no  meani  to  combine  In  maklns 
repreacntatlona  abroad  on  ouca- 
tlon.  Jointly  affecting     thorn,   or 
to  unite  In  the  redeeming  of  the 
northweit      from     aavagery     a 
union  of   the  protrlncea  had '  to 
cume.    The  pity  l«.  It  .hould  have 
been     accnmpllabcd    at  the  time 
and  with  the  object  It  immediate- 
ly  aerved.    A  conatltutlonal  ^cad- 
lock  had  arlaen  between  gu'-bec 
and  Ontario,  cauaed  by  the  cla.h- 
Ing  of  church  and    atate,  and    a 
union    of     the    p.-ovlncea     waa 
aougbt  to  overcome  It.    Thia  was 
merely  giving  longer  life  to    an 
evil  that  would  eventually  have 


to  be  radically     dealt  >vlth.      in 
spying     the     American  plan  of 

iHmcm"  ':T"  "'  •"•''"  "' 
it!  "^  ""'  *"">  "  "Pon  <qual 
.^'IJm;  *"•"'<"«  'opbldding  iba 
MUbllahment  of  any  church  In 
any  of  the  provlncea,  would  have 
eijiured  P"ace  and  permanence. 
The  U.  8.  conatltutlon  carefullv 
avoided  the  •ubjict  of  negro  alav- 
ery;  doing  ao  reaulted  In  the 
greateat  civil  war  th3  world  baa 
known.  Thoae  who  drafted  the 
act  of  confederation  an  careful- 
ly refrained  from  touching  the 
aupremacy  of  Rome,  a  g<ncra- 
tlon  to  come  will  know  the  conec- 
quencea.  The  commercial  advan- 
tagea  of  confederation  have  been 

Ki?V'..'°  •■'*"  **»'  ""y  ha^e 
blinded  people  to  the  fact  that  It 
waa  a  cowardly  evaalon  of  right 
and  carrle.  tn  It  the  aeeda  of 
future  trouble. 
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Confederation  b  itowod  on  Que- 
bec    aubatantlalljr     what     I'ap'- 
neau  aaked.    She  became  an  Inde. 
pendent,  arlf-Kovernlni;  province 
n«»lnB  a  leglalature  of  h^r  own- 
her  own  civil  service-,  her     o»vn' 
cabinet,   her  own  governor.      In 
every     regard,     outalde  of  Inter, 
provincial  relation!,  ehe  could  not 
be  held  accountable.    The  concea- 
■lona  daitled  her  public  mm  who 
proceeded  aa  If  the  glorlea  with 
whli;h   Imagination  had  Inveatrd 
New  France  were  to  be  revived. 
'An  Imitation  of  the  court  of  Fron- 
tenao  waa  eatabllabrd  at  Sponcer- 
woo<J,     the     lieutenant-governor 
waa  Btyled     hia  excellency,    and 
there  were  pretenalona  heard  and 
ceremonies     wltneaaed     that  bc- 
apoke  exultation  and  aatlatactlon 
To  the  minority  there  waa  alao 
a  revival  of     epithets     long  un- 
heard,     and     ths   diatlnctlon    of 
ante-rebelUon  times  between  the 
children  of  the  aoll  and  Intrudera 
waa  again  drawn.    The  aeaump- 
tlona  of  the  laity  were  not  to  be 
compared,  however,  with  thoae  of 
xn«  clergy.      Confederation     hid 
restored  to  them  greater  plenl- 
tude  of  power  than  they  had   en- 
Joyed  when  Louis  waa  king  and 
they  used  it  to  the  full.   Sir  A.  T. 
Gait,    who  epeedlly   realiicd  the 
mlatake  he  had  made  In  support- 
ing confederation.  In  a  pamphlet 
summarlted     the  dangers  which 
menaced  the  minority,  Instancing 
the     assertion  of      ecclesiastical 
over  olvll  authority,  clerical  In- 
terference with  elections,  placing 


the  bin  on  fr-..  .p.^cih  and  on 
the  pre..,  that  divln  •  uanlaianc.. 
In  teaching  whatever  touches  on 
faith  and  moral.  de»ci.|.U»  rr„m 
the  I'ope  to  bishops,  pn  ,i„,  „„j 
rellgl  u,  .  A»  a  |K,IUL.|auh.haJ 
been  shocked  by  a  unit  d  eond  n.- 
natlon  on  the  part  of  the  blahopa 

•.^L*""™""'"  ''■>'  l"l"l-  b  Ing 
"P*"'" '"  «'  ■-t.d  .l,.c.,:o„.  Jt,l 
had  denounced  Individuals  aa 
guilty  of  a  grave  .In  In  voting 
for  candidate,  who  had  not  n- 
ce  ved  their  approval,  and  especl- 

r.l^  .^  ?  ""'"'  "^'"«  I"*"  «" 
law  that  aa  prieata  belong  d  to 
a  aplrltual  order  they  w,  re 
above  the  law  and  boyond  the 
Jurladlctlon  of  the  courta      There 

lar,nfK"°,"i:  '■«°«''1'">«  canon 
law  and  burial  was  refused  In  the 
pariah  cemetery  to  the  body  of  a 
man  because  he  had  been  mem- 
ber of  a  aoclety  which  had  dc- 
olarcd  for  the     principle  of     re- 

]^JT',.  *°'«™"<>'>-  Public  men 
■nade  It  their  boaat.  that     thrlr 

n^u  °!.'°  ""'  "'•'"'P''  »'«»  "n- 
P  loit  and  unreserved,  and  In 
pleading  before  electors,  held 
this  up  aa  a  claim  for  aupport 
rlva  candidates  competing  on  the 
buatlngs  In  depreciating  each 
others  loyalty  to  their  church  It 
was  a  period  of  distressful  ex- 
planations by  Liberals  and  of 
exultant  boastings  by  Conserva- 
tives A  new  style  of  Journalism 
was  developed,  which  waa  happi- 
ly  characterUed  aa  more  Catholic 
than  the  Pope.  In  this  period  ol 
reactionary      effervcaoeneo     th- 


Caitora  roue  Into  promlnpnc- -.    A 
•ign  of  the  tlnin  waa  ihe  anno- 
Utor  of  thP  aUtulca  puttliiK     in 
thp  marfrlnnl  nut',     "tfi  >  dprro'^a 
■of  the  Pope  «r,>  blndlnc."     The 
aubacrirlcnry      of    tha   linlalaturo 
to     the    blahopa     waa   coinplotp. 
Tboae  parta  of  the  public  acrvtce, 
the  care  of  lunatlca,  of  thoao  lack- 
ing In  one  or  more  of  thp  bodily 
percpptlona,     rrfornmtorlea,     re- 
nin -i.  »;i-    haiiil.d  iiviT  to  nuna 
and  nionka.  and  free  icranta     <if 
nionoy  and  land  niailc  to  cuKan:- 
latlona  of  thp  churi'h.    Thny    not 
only  thuH  foaar d  to  b'  publlL>    In- 
BtltutlfliiH       aocpptablp       to      all 
claaaca,  but  paaapd  from  th  ■  con- 
trol  of   thn   loKlnlatur-,   for,     by 
virtue  of  thpir  vowa  and  ordina- 
tion  nuna  and  nionka,  profpasinK 
to  be  of  a  hpavpniy  ciaaa.  ri'apnt 
the  Buprrlntrnd  nco  of  laymen.  A 
striking  Inatancp  of  a  Ipglalaturo 
calling  Itsplf  nrltlal-  aurrend  ring 
Ita  aovprpign  and  (iclualve  right 
to  make  lawa.  waa  ahown  In     re- 
gard to  n  bill  which  the  govprn- 
ment  had  brought  down  to  am  nd 
th?   education  net.        Th  ■  arch- 
bishop aent  for  the  pr.'mler,     ei- 
presa  d  his  dlsapproTal  and  Indig- 
nation at  lu  b'ing     introduc:d 
without  ronBultl;ix  him.    Thn    bill 
was  hastily  dropp,  d.  and  th?  pro- 
mise mad  ,  which  is  atlll  oba  rvrd, 
that  no  measure  aff..;ctlng  educa- 
tion  should  bo   Introduced   with- 
out being  first  submitted  to   hlni 
and  obtaining  hU  approval.      The 
law  was  so  changed  as  to  place 
education  under     thi     control  of 
the  bishops.    The  council  of  pub- 
I'c  instructicn  waa  reconalrucled 
so  as  to  ho  composed  of  eeel  -s!- 
astics  and  an     equal     number  of 
laymen.    As   at   any   m^.-fng   an 
eel  ■»  nst'e      may  not     attrnd  ho 
can    send  a   substitute,     th?   lay 
mtiiibers.   whD  hav,'  no  privilege 
of  alternates,   arc    always   In    a 


minority.      Thua  the  rdui'atlunal 
•yatem.  by  or.e    fell  swoop,   waa 
given     Into    th,'     lianda   of     thp 
blahopa,      the     Irglalature   divest- 
ing Itaelf  of  what  It  defines  In  ihi 
act  aa  part  of  the  civil  aervlee, 
handing  over  to  ecelealaatlea  thla 
Important    function,   and   control 
of   the  expenditure  of   the  public 
money  for  achool  and  collrg  ■.  Ad- 
ditional Instances  eouUl  be  add  d 
of  the  subserviency  of  th'  leg.a- 
lature,  but  all,  even  t:.„ac  of   do 
Doucherville'a     government,  were 
Pcllpaed  In  1888.    RIahop  Dourget 
Invited  the  general  of  the  Jeaulta 
to  renew    the     tradition     of  his 
order  in  Canada,  and.  In  1842,  he 
sent  six  fathers,  who  proceeded 
to  eatabllah  a  college  In  MontreaL 
Whoever  ehooaea  to  lo<,k  over    a 
parliamentary  guide  will  see  how 
many  members,  both  at  Ottawa 
and  Quebec,  received  their  train- 
Inn;  In  St.  Mary's  collcg.^,  and  will 
reallie  how  deeply,  thru  the  men 
imbued    "Ith  Ita  prlncipLa  in  that 
choaen         t,  J -suit  Ism    Influ  n  ea 
our  po.      s,  and  shapes  the  des- 
tinies oi  in;  Dominion.  Th  •?  new. 
ly  arrived  Jesuits  and  their  sue- 
cesBors  drscribtd  to  their  puplla 
the  confiscation  of  th?  J,  suit  es- 
tates by  King  Ocorge.  at  the  con- 
quest, as  an  act  of  spoliation,  and 
claimeiJ  compensation    ou,,ht    to 
be  made.    None  of  the  scores  of 
young  men  who  pass  d  thru  th  Ir 
hands  and  rose  high  I"  th?  politi- 
cal world  dared  to  propos  •  that 
the  J. suits  b?  eomptn.'-ated  forlhe 
the  act  of  a  British  adniinlstra- 
tlon  until  Merel  rapp  ar.d.  Visit- 
ing Rome  h?madD  a  proposition 
to  the  g.nrralof  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits.  whl2h  h?  afterwards  sub- 
mitted  to  th?  Pope,  who  ratified 
It.  On  the  assembling  of  th?  legis- 
lature h?  Introduced  a  rrsnlutioil 
to   pay  out  of   the   public   fundi 
$460,000  as  compensation  to  the 
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order  for  thj  „tat<.  the  irown 
l>«d  declar.d  public  prop  rtv 
more  than  a  ontury  b/oro"  t,^ 
eether  with  a  portion  of  t^ 
■etenloryof  Lapralrlr.  Tbj  reso- 
lution was  adopted  and  the  bill 
founded  upon  It  pa,8:d.    To  non! 

of  the  minority,  which  ha  Kot  In- 
Jfon  1h'"«,""  '«'  "'  Confedera- 
tion did  Sir  A.  T.  Gait  attach  tho 
«me  weight  as  that  of  appoal 
to  the  federal  parliament,  which 
he  described  as  th?lr  reil  pal- 
tadlum.  It  was  now  to  be  tcst- 
eA    The  praclple  Involved  there 

fTf^r.K""'^"""*-^*'  >t  "aw- 
ful for  the  Quebec  legislature  to 
tax  Protestants  to  maka  a  pres- 
ent to  the  Jesuit  society?  Anap. 
peal  was  made  to  Ottawa  to  v.to 
what  had  been  dona  at  Quebec. 
^  i^*"^?'  "'*'  rej^ted  by  188 
land  transferred,  and  the  delu- 
sion about  guarante.s  shattered. 
In  the  pamphlet  In  which  Gait 
told  so  much  stress  on  the  value 

?L       ,  ^l"™"*^     embodied     In 
the  privilege  of  appeal  to  otta- 
wa,  he  remarked  on  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  political  Influence  of 
the  minority.    Writing  only  nine 
Jears     after    Confedfratlon,     he 
pointed     out     that  In  only  two 
of  the  conetltuencls  always  re- 
Ijarded  as  English  could  acandl- 
«L*^  A!!'"*"'  '""lependent    of 
the  Oitholic    vot-.      The  change 
was  due  to  the  extraordinary  ^- 
tivlty   shown  by  the  priesthood 
In  planting  Catholic  colonies     In 
llL    *'"™»'"P«.      ''Ith     assist- 
ance given  out  of  the  government 

*.  *  "mt*""  *"'  «"'« •>'  repatrla- 
tion.  The  Papal  ZouavT^.re 
rewarded  by  a  block  of  townsh'p 
^L    I  »^"-«  'fnoMeadlngmen 

fsfes  «*™"l'  '"^  ">'  Bf'ti'l- 
wies.      How  the   attempt  fared. 
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Ta  .oJ""*"  '■'  ""  "PTience 
of  a  company  that  had  an  option 

f^„    S^**  *™"  "'  ""-I  '■>  Comp- 

Incorporation.   The  prcml  r  Chin 

lean,  told  tMrr,pr.Ut,IVMfe' 
bill  would  not  ha  allowed  to  pass 

s"e"l?t'p?-'  "rP*"^  "on^^teS  to' 
select  Frenchmen  as  half  of  th  Ir 
prospective  ..ttl.rs.  Missions 
were  established  In  settlement, 
where  no  priest  had  ever  been 
The  nucleus  gathered  grew  Into 
^ngregatlons  large  enough  o 
warrant  the  mission  being  erect- 
ed Into  a  parish,  and  b  fore  con- 
years  Th  "*"  ."^-'-'^^^  2S 
years       the       townships      were 

dotted  with  costly*^  paTlsb 
churches,  convents,  and  coHges 
There  were  a  few  Irish  Cihollo 
congregations,  who  had  support- 
ed their  priest  and  built  their 
tl„"„'>  n  '■y/o'-'ntary  contribu- 
tions. On  being  required  to  pay 
tithe  and  bulldlng-tai  th-v  re 
«l.tefl.  Their  appeals  to  the 
courts  were  futile:  proof  b  Ing 
led  that  their  farms  formed  part 
of  a  parish  proclaimed  by  the 
lieutenant-governor,  Judgm  nt 
was  given  against  them  X  °- 
tually  theae  parishes  were  re- 
duced  to  the  level  of  those  sur- 

FrZtl"'?^"'-  "'  'ubstltutlng 
French  priests  for  th  Ir  Irish 
pastors.  The  Irish  Catholics  a  to 
resisted  the  Introduction  of  sep^? 
rate-schools.  Their  children  hM 
for  two  generations  gon3  to  the 
»me  school,  as  their  V™! 
testant  neighbors,  but  th  Ir  re- 
sistance was  In  vain.  Once  star  I 
ed.  the  exodus  of  th,  English- 
'peaking  farmers  went  on  Tn  a„ 
ncreaslng  ratio.  The  fewer  l~ft 
In  a  concession,     the    more   con- 

ed™to'?o:r'"'''  '^^  "'«'  ""-!"- 
ed    to  follow.    The  beginning  of 

the  century  found  thoS  outturn 

bered  In  every  county  south  of 


the  St.  Lawr.ncj  where,  thrtj 
yeara  b.forc  th.-y  won  In  a  ma- 
Jorlty,  and  with  their  amall  r 
numbers  camj  decline  In  political 
lnriuenc.\  The  clans  of  Protis- 
tanta  who  got  appointments  or 
were  chosen  as  representatives 
were  of  thj  kind  who  answered 
the  purpos.s  of  th3  bishops  hot- 
tcr  than  the  aspirants  from  th  Ir 
■own  coUeg-s.  Th.>  High  I'rl  st 
did  not  sel.ct  a  betrayer  from 
among   the  orthodox. 

From  all  purely  farming  coun- 
tries th.rj  must  necessarily  b^  a 
constant  passing-away  of  youth. 
To  get  farms  th.-  young  m  n  have 
to  go  where  land  Is  still  to     b> 
had  free  or  at  a  ohjap  rate.  Th>n 
there  Is  always  a  class  eager  for 
change,    ready     to    abandon  the 
homestead  and  go  wh^re  they  be- 
licve  conditions  are  better     Ac- 
count also  must  be  takon  of    the 
drift  from    the    country  to  the 
city.    These  causes  ciplaln  many 
departures  from     the  townshpa 
but     after    allowing    for    th  m 
there  Is  the  undeniable  fact  that 
«  large  proportion  of  the  chanir  s 
are     compulsory;     that  the   iid 
stock  Is  being  drlTon  away.     Had 
conditions  remain. d  as  th-y  wtre 
In  1850,  or  even  seventeen  years 
later,  the  farms  of  the  townships 
would  have  remained  In  English 
bands. 

The  prime  cause  of  the  ejection 
of  Protestants  from  the  land  is 
the  parish  system.  This  book 
has  been  written  In  vain  If  It  has 
not  demonstrated  that  the  ex- 
tension of  that  system  to  th» 
townships  Is  a  tyrannical  Invas- 
ion of  free  territory,  a  defiance 
or  royal  proclamation  and  Im- 
perial statute;  In  one  word  a 
usurpation.  Consider  what  that 
system  means  to  the  English 
farmer.  So  long  as  a  farm  is 
owned  by  a  Protestant  the  priest 
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™"  jf» y  no  tithe;  his  trustees  no 
bulldtng.taz.  The  moment  It  Is 
sold  to  a  Catholic,  the  prl  st, 
draws  tithe  and  the  church-war- 
dens dues.  See  the  motive  here 
held  out,  apart  from  th  ir  r  llgl. 
ous  or  national  consideration  to 
get  the  Protestant  pushed  asl'dei 
The  patents  issu.d  by  the  crown 
for  the  lands  h  Id  In  the  town- 
ships read  thus— 

"Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God 
"of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
"Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,., 
"have  granted  to  John  Doe'  the 
"parcel  of  land  herein  described 
'. . .  to  have  and  to  hold  . ..  for- 
"over  In  free  and  common  soc- 
"cago,  by  fealty  only,  in  like 
■'manner  as  lands  are  holden  In 
"free  and  common  soccage  In  that 
"part  of  Great  Britain  calKd 
"England.'- 

These  deeds  wore     signed    for 
the  Queca  by  the  governor  then 
In  office,  and  they  read  the  same 
from  the  time  of  George  III     If 
language  means  anything,  sukly 
those  deeds  are  conveyances  to 
the  farmir  on     the    same  condi- 
tions as  If  the  land  they  specify 
was  situated  In  England.    Is  land 
m  England  subject  to  be  taxed 
by  the  Roman     Catholic  priest- 
hood?    If  not,  how  can  It  be    In 
the  townships  of  Qu  hoc?   Is  the 
transfer  from  th- crown  not  cl  ar 
as  to  there  bjing  no  ulterior  con- 
dition?  Can  It  be  pr.t  nded,  that 
the   sov, reign      ever     recognl.ed 
that  the  Papal  representatives  In 
Quebec    had   a  latent  claim     by 
which,  some  day,  th:y  could  tltho 
and   tax?    Was   the  grant  made 
with  a  servitude  to  Rome  or  as  a 
froo  grant  from  a  British  sovcr- 
e.gn  to  a  British  subject?     Who 
ever  considers  the  matter  solely 
from  reading  the  deeds  by  which 
the  crown  granted,  or  sold,     the 
farms  in  the  townships  of    Qu-- 
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bee,  can  com  3  to  no  oth>r  con- 
cIUBlon  than  that  It  was  fre3 
land  with  no  encumbrance  or 
Bervltudr.  That  wa«  und  nlably 
the  Intention  of  th-  British  gov- 
ernm:nt,  for,  In  th3  act  of  1774 
which  restored  French  law  with- 
in the  s.lgnlorls,  11  Is  tinrcssly 
stated— 

"Nothing  In  this  act  contained 
"shall  eit.nd,  or  b3  constru  d  to 
"eit;nd,  to  any  lands  that  hav 
"ben,  or  h.rcafter  shall  be  grant 
"ed  by  his  maj  sty,  his  heirs  and 
"successors,  to  be  holden  In  free 
"and   common  soccage." 

This  law  has  never  been  repeal- 
ed and  stands  as  much  In  force 
to-day  as  any  other  s.^ctlon  of 
the  act.  If  that  section  Is  not 
valid,  is  not  now  the  law  of  th» 
land,  then  nelth3r  Is  section  8 
which  Rome  consld;rs  th3  Irgai 
bulwark  of  her  prlviljges.  There 
never  was  a  cl?arer  case  of  defi- 
ance of  an  Imperial  statute  than 
the  erecting  of  parishes  In  the 
townships.  When  ths  agitation 
led  by  Papln.au  reached  the  polnl 
that  the  Imperial  parliament  ap- 
pointed a. select  committee  to 
take  evidence  as  to  the  alleged 
grievances,  Vlgcr  was  called  and 
gave  much  evidence  as  to  the 
working  of  the  tenures  act,which 
formed  part  of  his  complaint.  Th- 
committee,  which  Included  sev- 
eral cmln.nt  lawyers,  in  their  re- 
port spoke  thus  on  this  h  ad— 

"To  the  provision  in  th3  act  of 
1^1774,  providing  that  In  all  mat- 
"ters  of  controversy  relating  to 
"property  and  civil  rights  .  . 
"be  determined  agreeably  to  the 
"laws  and  customs  of  Lower  fcan- 
"ada,  ther3  is  a  marked  exception 
"to  this  concession  of  Fr  nch  law 
"namely,  'that  It  shall  not  apply 
"to  lands  which  had  been  or 
"should  be  granted  in  free  and 
"common  soccage.' " 


The  report  was  adopted  by  the 
house    of     commons.      It  prov  s 
that,  54  years  after  th3  Quebec 
act  was  passed,  wh.n  the  town- 
ships had  been  erected  and  many 
of   them  thickly  populated,     th? 
Imperial  parliament     placed  th' 
interpretation  of   the  Quebec  a't 
that  section  eight  no  more  ap- 
plied to  them  than  It  did  to  On- 
tario.   John  J.  McCord  was    ap- 
pointed Judge  for  th3  townships 
1842,  and  from  his  close  asso  la- 
tion  with  them  knew  their     con- 
dition and  clrcumstanc-s  thuroly 
In  the  spring  of  1854  a  cae-  was" 
brought  bofor3  him,  by  th;  priest 
of    Milton,    In  the  St.  Hyaclnth3 
circuit  court,   of   a  habitant  who 
refused  to  pay  tithes  because  his 
farm  was  township,  not  fief  land, 
that    his   tenure   was   free     and 
common  soccage,  not  seigniorial. 
The  Judge  upheld  ths  plea.     The 
only  authority  for  tithes,     said 
Judge  McCord,  was     th3  Qubeo 
act,  which     restricted     them   to 
seigniorial     land.      The     conclu- 
sion of  the  Judge  was,  that  such 
being   "th3  present  state  of    the 
"law  of    the    country,  and  there 
"being  a  posltlva  prohibition  to 
"the   extension   of     the  right   of 
"tithes  to  land  held  In  free    and 
"common  soccage,  I  am  bound  to 
"maintain"  defendant's  pi'a    (S^e 
appendix  D).  The  law  is  th-  same 
now  as  In  1854,  but  the  Judg  » 
are  not  th?  same.    That  summer 
the  legislature     passed     the  act 
abolishing  clergy     r. serves,     be- 
cause of   th3    reason    that  it  Is 
"Desirable     to    remove    all  scm- 
"biance    of     connection    between 
"church  and  state."  This  mrely 
reaffirmed  the  declaration  of  the 
rectories  act,  which     laid  down 
legal  equality  among  all  rellgloug 
denominations.    (See  appendix  E) 
The  statutes  of  th3  united  pro- 
vince  hav3  oth^r  passages  of  i-ke 
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nature.  Tbus  Vic.  14-15,  r  gard- 
Ing  the  Catholic  dloccs-  ot  Mon- 
treal, a  section  reads,  "Nothing 
"In  this  act  shall  be  constru-d 
"to  extend,  or  In  any  mannrr  con- 
"fer,  any  spiritual  Jurisdiction  or 
"ecclesiastical  rights  whatsoever 
"upon  any  bishop  or  other  eccl  s- 
"iastical  person." 

Seeing  section  9  of  the  Quebec 
act  has  not  been  repealed,  and 
no  statute  can  be  quoted  repeal- 
ing it,  How  comes  it  that  Bora3 
has  ent.ndod  the  parish  system 
to  the  townships?  How  com  s  it 
that  she  is  levying  her  tributes 
on  a  single  acra  outside  fi-f 
lands?  As  well  ask,  How  did  sh  > 
go  on  ex  rcising  the  powers  g.v.-n 
her  by  the  ordinance  of  1839  dur- 
ing nine  years  after  it  had 
lapsed?  Holding  the  balance  of 
political  influence,  public  men 
dare  not  chali:nge  what  she  dots 
There  has  b3en  so  far  only  one 
Doutre. 

It  Is  a  loose  way  of  speaking 
with  many  to  say  It  Is  the  edu- 
cational difficulty  that  drives  the 
Protestant  farm:rs  away.      Tb"* 
primal  cause  Is  the  parish  sys- 
tem, of   which  separate  schools 
are  merely  a  consequence.      Had 
Sir  A.  T.  Gait,  when  acting  as  rc- 
pres;ntatlve  of  the  Quebec  min- 
ority In  the  framing  of  confeder- 
ation. Instead  ot  asking  guaran- 
tees for  schools,  simply  demanded 
that  the    parish    system  be  con- 
fined to  the  limits  defined  in  th- 
Quebec  act,  nothing  more  would 
have  been  necessary,  for  If  Rome 
could  not  levy     taies  to     build 
churches     and     parsonages  and 
tithes    to     support     priests,     it 
would  have  had  no  more  Interest 
to  bring  its  forces  to  b  ar  in  cx- 
elling     the     Protestant  farmer 
from  the    townships     of   Quebec 
than  It  has  In  meddling  with  th> 
farmers  across  the  line  in    Vtr- 
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mont  and  New  York  stat  .    I  am 
not    going    to    dwell     on      th3 
methods  of  expulsion,  or  describo 
the  ways  and  means  used  by  the 
agents  of  Kome  to  effect    their 
purpose.    That  mght  be  Int  r.sl- 
Ing,   might    gratify  the     tuelous 
but  would,  while  the  schme  i>i  in 
progress,  be  inJudle:ou«.   on ■  fait 
the  experience  of     the     Eastern 
Townships   has     establish  d— tli:e 
Anglo-Saxon  farmer  will   r  miiin 
in  no  country   where  h^    is   dis- 
crimlnated  against.    It  is    ditt  r- 
ent  with  the  business  man.      Ha 
goes   whre   trade  and  manufe,- 
tures  yield     the     largest  profit. 
The  Engiish-sp-nking  prpuLation 
on  the  island  ot  Montr. al  grows 
and   will  continue  to  grow,     or 
Protestant  farmers,  each  e:nKu» 
will  count  tew.r.  yet  those  farm- 
ers have  an  equal  claim  to  the 
province  with     the    French  and 
Catholic  farmers.    Qu  b<c  is  the 
country  of  the  Protestant  farm  i- 
from  being  the  home  of  his  fami- 
ly for  several  generations,     and 
from  their  labor  in  creating  that 
home  by  carving  it  out  ot     tba 
primeval  forest.      Tens  ot  thou- 
sands ot     them     know  n  i  othT 
country :  it  Is  to  them  ;a  ir    na- 
tive land,  which  thy  dsiro     to 
live  in,  and,  it  need  should  arise 
would  die  tor.  The  townships  are' 
the  creation  of  Engilsh-sptaking 
Protestants,  what  thy  ar^  th-y 
made  them ;  they  were  th-ir  ar- 
chitects an^-     builders,    and     by 
crown   and   imperial    parliament 
were  secured  in  the  townshipa  aj 
their   inheritance,     their    chosen 
seat   in   the   province  of    Quebec 
The  premier  of  our  Dominion  has 
been  abroad  of   late,    repeating 
with  eloquent  Iteration  that      ho 
secret  of  binding  alien  people     to 
the  English     crown     is  to  c  ny 
what   has  been  done   in    Quebec 
thrusting   the  advice  on  British 
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•tat»>m:n  that  to  lolTe  tbe  iltu- 
atloD  In  South  Africa  they  ahould 
grant  tbo  Bomb  the    Jullcat  au- 
tonomy.   What  of  the  liypocrisy 
of  talKing  thuB  and  at   Ibe  v  ry 
time  b  Ing  a  party  to  thj  cruih- 
Ing  of  th3  autonomy  of  th;  East- 
ern Townships,  robbing  its  Pro- 
testant BJtticrs  of  their  rights  as 
British  subjects,  winking  at  thi 
violation  of     laws    In    order    to 
make     thjlr     situation  unondur- 
nble,  and  so  drive  them  forth    to 
sork  iqual  rights  in  another  pro- 
vince—too  oft'.n     under  anotlier 
flag?    Judging   by   their  acts,   it 
is    80  11     soma    men  when     they 
clamor  for  autonomy  really    de- 
sire th-  power  to  supplant  those 
who  do  not     think    as  they  do. 
Th:se  Townships'  farmers,  as  fine 
a  yeomanry  as     the    sun     ever 
abjne  upon,  th3  !nflu;!nce  and  ser- 
vlc38  of  whos}  fathers  in  hours 
of      danger    saved    Canada     to 
Britain,  are  bsing  ousted  by    the 
class  in  whose  mouths  autonomy, 
self  -  gjv  rnmi  nt,    constitutional 
rights,  are  bjDj  constantly  re- 
peated.   Tbo  victims  of  ecclesias- 
tical designs  ask    for    no  cieep- 
tlonai  treatm.nt.    What  thry  do 
ask  is,  that  they  ba  rescued  from 
th3  St  h  11128  and  stratagems  of  a 
church  that  does  claim  to  have 
special  privli  g,B,  and  that   that 
church  be  rendered  powerless  to 
hurt  thorn  by  bolng  placed  on  the 
same  l.vel  as  other  churches.     Is 
that  an     unreasonable    demand? 
The  sham  3  Is,  that  in  a  British 
colony  British    subjects      should 
have  to  prefer  such  a  demand. 

Of  the  exceptional  privileges 
claimed  as  h:r  right  by  Rome, 
the  most  extraordinary  is  that 
the  ohildr;n  of  her  members  be 
preS2rvjd  from  mingling  with 
other  children  in  learning  the 
rudiments  of  education.  What 
soaccruB  thoao  who  are  uot  ad- 


herents of   that  church  in    thii 
demand  is,     that     th)  separata 
schools    thus  sougrht  are   to    ba 
supported     out  of     thj  common 
purse,  that  th;  schools  of  a  sect 
are  to  be  treated  as  the  schools 
of  th3     nation.      How  this  lialm 
for  s  parate  schools  cama  to   be 
pref  ired  in  Quebec  and  how    it 
worki.  It  Is  necessary  to  undar- 
stand.      From  their  first  s;ttlo. 
meat,  the  townships  had  schools, 
maintained.  It  may  be  sald,whol- 
ly  by  the  farmers,  for  the  assist- 
ance from  gov,.'rnm-nt  was    er- 
ratic and  trifling.    Between  18J0 
and  1811  sev.ral  educational acti 
wero     passed,  with   grants     per 
scholar;     one  provided  for    half 
the  cost  of     new     schooihouscs. 
None  of  those     acts     recognlied 
differences    In   creed;    they    pre)- 
vldcei  for  public  schools.    Sjdrn- 
ham  was  extremely  anxious     to 
have  the  children  of  the  habitants 
educated,  and  Induced  his  minis- 
ters to  submit  an  act,  at  the  first 
meeting  of     the  united     parlia- 
ment, to  establish  public  schools 
In  both  provinces.      Th3  Qu  bcc 
members  objected,  asking  Catho- 
lic schools.    Instead  or  standing 
by  their  measure  the  government 
weakly  cona.nted  to  refer  the  act 
to    acommiittee,  which  Ins.rteda 
clause  giving  permission  to  Cath- 
olics to  dissent  and  form  school* 
or  their  own.      This     permission 
applied  to  both  provinces,     and 
so  Ontario  had  its  first  taste   of 
Papal  dictation.    As  regards  tba 
Queb=c  parishes  the  act  was  In- 
operative.   Conferences  with  the 
bishops  followed  ending  In  sub- 
mitting the  act  of     1844,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
school  legislation.  It  mafle    pro- 
vision for  sectarian  schools.    In 
Quebec  the  act  failed  from  an  un- 
locked for  cans?.    It  authorimda 
compulsory      tax      to     maintain 


•chooli.    This  the  habitant,    r  - 
•entLd,    and     attempt,     to  leTy 
"'"  '•'••"tel     In    a  ferment  or 
•tubborn  oppo.ltlon  with     some 
deed,  of  vlolonce.      The  act  had 
to  be  modified     In     thl.  r.gard 
without,  However,  leading  to  th-: 
e.tabli.hmfnt  of  a  gcnofal  .y..' 
tem   of  school.  In  th^  parish's 
80  late  a,  1853  th.r.  we?e  mun?: 
cipalltle.  wh.ro     no    .chool  tax 
had  evor     bsen     collected.     Tho 
Planting  of  .chool.  among     the 
tab Itant.  Is,  ther.fore,  compara! 
tlvel,  recent.    The  organizing  of 
*Sf '""ool.  fell  to  thfir  prlCt. 

?hBlr  nh^  T""..*"'"'  adjunct,  of 
ther  church.  From  th.>  earllr.t 
period  the  preparation  orchH- 
dren  for     f.r.t     communion  had 

a^Zy  "  ■""'  °'  repetition. 
Someone,  commonly  the  .rothor 
repeated  the  catechism  and' 
prayer,  from  m.mory,  and  tha 
words  they  .aid  the  Ittie    one. 

The  Introduction  of  .chool.  was 
«el.ed      to     do     this     work    of 

p'orfr'tiTiiXr^to-n't"  T 

th.'  .,  "^  *'■*'  "''"mony,  few  of 
the  boy.,  at  least,  attend    These 

Bchoolsareasmuchapartoft" 
B»pal  .ystem  a.     Its     cony  nt.' 

what  the  college  does  for  the  .e- 
faith  In  and  obedience  to  their 
.eh"?-  ^^  P"»"^'  th™  with 
?hJr"„."'''°'«  '•""  '^  to  teach  the 

tellcct  bv""*"  !°  ^■""'^^  the  In! 
tellcct  by  storing  It  with  Infor- 

fhJ^.''. ""■'"*  'Mtltutlons.  Wh  n 
the  state  makes  provision  for 
separate  schools.  It  1,     enter'ng 

helo1t''fr°*'"""''"""'  «""-=' t° 
help   it   to  preserve  and   propa. 

gate  Its  docirlaes;  when  it  iriv=« 
public  money  for  those  schoofs,  It 
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Is  taiing  non-CatholIca  to  teach 
what  Is  ropugnant  to  th  Ir  con- 
science In  the  townships.  Ian- 
guage  la  no  caus„-  for  separate 
school,.  English  paren?,  ara 
f^r^  '?'  opportunity  for  their 
children  to  aequlr..  French,  while 
French  parents,  if  i=ft  to  them- 
selvis  would  have  all  their  chll- 
dren  abia  to  sp.ak  English. 

For  two  score  years,  at  least 
there  wore  schools  in  the  town- 
ships    before      there    was     any 
seriou.  effort  to  found  any  kind 
of  .ohools  In  the  parishes.      This 
priority  It  is  of  importance     to 
?°"  L"  "'""■    '^"^n  the  act    of 
1844  began  to  bj  enforced  thera 
were  schools  In     every    English- 
"peaking  settlment.    In  farming 
communities    the    support  avail! 
able  for  schools  is  limited.    Chil- 
dren cannot  bs  expected  to  walk 
over  two  mlbs    to    school,    and 
that   radius  gives,  wh^re  farms 
range  from  one    to  two  hundred 
acres,  an  average  of  oao  school 
to  every  twenty  families.     This 
physical  obstacle  to  a  rural  popu- 
lation  keeping  up  more  than  one 
school  has  not  been  taken     Into 
account     by     those     who    have 
framed     our     educational    l«w» 
Introduce  a  second  school,     and 
one  or  other  has  to  go  out  of  ei 
istcnce,  for  there  are  only  suffi 
cient  famlil-s  to  support  one.   A 

IL^  townships  and  commands 
the  few  Catholic  families  to  dis- 
sent and  have  a  separate  school, 
f  he  loss  Of  their  rates  impairs 

and  as  time  passes,  whenever  a 
farm  comes  for  sale,  by  some 
unseen  direction,  a  Catholic  bu"! 
er  is  brought  for  it,  ,0  th»  re- 
venue grows  smaller  until' the 
PO  nt  i.  reach,  d  that  it  i.    i/uN 

fir  ^h  "1"^  ""  *''"'«"  -loor  closes 
'or  the  last  tim-.      The     town- 
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•hlpa  had  a  system  of  achoola  as 
old  as  their  sattlsment  and  as 
non-Bectarlan  as  th08  3  of  On- 
tario. They  havs  been  under- 
mined by  the  Innovation  of  con- 
fessional school»^.  It  was  ofil- 
clally  stated  ia  1006  that  four 
hundred  had  gonj  out  or  exist- 
ence Th3  b:K;nning  of  every 
school  year  s^ca  more  doors  un- 
opened. No  mattpr  under  what 
pretence  separate  schools  are  In- 
troduced Into  farming  sections, 
the  result  is  to  destroy  the 
original  schcols.  It  is  dlffer.nt  In 
towns  and  cities,  wh:re  sufficient 
support  can  be  got  for  both.  In 
the  country,  whrre  there  can  only 
be  a  limited  numb3r  of  families 
to  the  square  mile,  the  man  who 
establishes  a  separate  school 
does  HO  with  tha  design  of  break- 
ing down  the  onj  in  existence.  In 
her  Invasion  of  th3  townships 
Rome  planned  to  destroy  the 
schools  of  their  founders,  and  sh3 
Is  killing  them  by  the  doien. 

To  use  public  monr.v  to  pay  for 
confessional  schools  in  a  direct 
Infringement  on  the  rights  of 
conscience.  This  can  be  shown 
by  a  single  illustration.  Tb3 
rule  as  to  dlviijion  of  school  taxes 
Is  that  they  ^o  according  to  the 
creed  of  the  ratepayer.  When  it 
comes  to  the  taxes  levied  on  in- 
corporated companI{:s  this  prin- 
cipal ot  allotment  would  require 
that  they  be  divided  according 
to  the  amount  of  stoclc  owned  by 
Catholic  and  Trotestant  share- 
holders. This  is  not  don',  a  now 
rule  is  adopted  and  the  rates 
paid  by  companl:s  arc  divided  in 
proportion  to  the  children  in  the 
municipality  in  which  the  fac- 
tory is  situated,  and  thus,  whil- 
Catholic  shareholders  may  be  a 
negligible  quantity  the  lion's 
share  of  the  company's  tax  goes 
to  the  Catholic  schools.    A  i  rsil- 

mate,  prepare^  by  one  v  "-d  Invec 
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tignted  the  subject,  gives  a  mil- 
lion dollars  yearly  a«  the  amount 
taken  from  Protestants  for  the 
support  of  Catholic  schcois.  That, 
1  Judge,  is  an  excessive  estimate, 
but  the  amount  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  principle  at  sta) , , 
which  ia,  that  Protestants  hnv- 
Ing  investments  in  banking  and 
insurance  conipanl:s,  commercial 
and  manufacturing  enterprises 
arc  compelled  by  law  to  support 
Cathulic  schools.  It  Is  within  the 
truth  to  say  that  of  the  capital 
of  those  companies  nineteen- 
twentieths  is  that  ot  Protes- 
tants. There  are  many  compan- 
ies compos  .'d  exclusively  of  Pro- 
testants whose  tax  goes  to  Cath- 
olic schools.  Plausible  gentlemen 
in  parliament  dwell  on  the  fair- 
ness of  allowing  each  creed  to 
designate  the  school  to  which 
their  tax  should  go.  Let  them 
reconcile  their  rule  with  their 
seizing  the  taxes  of  Protestants 
when  associated  In  companies. 
Their  excuse  Is,  that  the  proprie- 
tors of  great  Industrial  concerns 
are  interested  in  the  education  of 
their  employes.  Certainly  they 
are  Interested  in  seeing  that  they 
get  a  secular  education,  but  It 
is  of  the  brutality  of  intolerance 
to  confiscate  th:ir  money  to 
teach  the  doctrines  of  a  church* 
The  air  Is  full  of  plans  to  sa^e 
the  non-sectarian  sc-hooi3  of  the 
farmers.  Take  the  rates  levied 
on  Protestants  for  the  support 
of  Catholic  schools  and  place 
them  in  a  general  fund  and 
there  will  be  no  need  to  call  for 
aid  from  the  brnovolent  or  for  an 
increasrd  grant  from  the  govern- 
ment. Each  dollar  levied  in  tax- 
ation or  taken  from  the  public 
treasury  for  the  support  oi  any 
church  or  the  teaching  of  Its 
creed  Is  a  violation  of  the  rlghta. 
of  conscienc  ?. 
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CHAPTER  la 


The  growth  of    tha  townships, 
sketched  In  the     first     chapter, 
was  full  of   hope.      Each    daj's 
work  was  done  In  Joyous  expec- 
tation of  plans     to    be  reallisd. 
There  was     activity,     progress, 
life.    Periodically   there  was  ex- 
ultation    over    what     had   been 
achieved:  neighbor  Joining  neigh- 
bor to  enumerate  results,  cncour- 
aging  one     another     to  attempt 
greater  things.      The     pages  In 
which  Bouchette  tells  of  his  suc- 
cessive visits  to     the  townships 
and  of  their  marvellous  advance- 
ment give  a  thrill  of  delight    to 
the  reader.    A  brighter  morning 
no  new  country  could  have.   How 
different  the  picture  of  to-day  I 
In  a   few   centres   there  Is  much 
industrial    activity:    Sherbrooke 
and  Granby  hum  with  the  revolv- 
ing wheels  of  mill  and     factory, 
around  which  cluster  tenements 
of  workers.       Th.so     are  apart 
from   the  rural  population,    and 
It  Is  with  the     English-speaking 
farmer  I  am  concerned.    Let    us 
see  how  he  has  fared.    Here  Is  a 
concession     In     which,  a  f^w  de- 
cades ago,    In     each     home  was 
heard  the  kindly    speech  of     the 
Lowland     Scot,     here     another 
where  Highlanders     predominat- 
ed; anoth.r  where  Irish  Catholics 
and  Protestants  dwelt  In  neigh- 
borly helpfulness;  anoth-r  wh:re 
neatness   and   taste  told  of      Its 
dwell.-rs   being  of   New   England 
desc.nt.      To-day  approach     one 
of  those  homjs,    and  with  polite 
gesture  madam  gives  you  to  un- 


derstand she  do:s  not  speak  Eng- 
lish.   Here  is  the  school  the  first 
settlers      erected,     and      which 
they  and  their    successors    kept 
open  with  no  small  denial.  Qraw. 
near  to  it  and    you     hear  '  the 
scholars  in  their  play  calling     to 
one  another  in  French.    The  de- 
scendants of  xhi  men  who  cl  ared 
these  fields  of  forest  and  brought 
them  Into  cultivation  haira  disap- 
pear.d.   Th3  meeting-house  where 
they  met    for     worship     stands 
there  on  a  knoll,     with     broken 
windows,     and     boarded     door, 
dropping  to  decay.  The  surround- 
ing acre  wh.,rs  they  burled  their 
dead    Is  i  mass    of  woeds,  wblch 
defy  approach  to  read  the  word- 
ing on  the  ston:s  that  are  bare- 
ly discerned  thru  the  tangle    of 
vegetation.    Ones  In  the  course  of 
years  there  is  a  funeral :   a  "lody 
comes  by   train  from  some  far- 
distant  State,  that  of  one  who 
was  once  a  settler  and  yearned 
to  rest  with  her  kindred.    A  van- 
ished race:  why  did  they  go?  Be- 
cause th3  pledged  word  of  a  Brit- 
ish king  and  the  statute  enacted 
by  a  British     parliament,     were 
broken  and  set  aside    by     Cana- 
dian politicians  in  obedience     ta 
the  cccl  siastlcs  who  h  Iped  them 
to    office.        Th.s3   acres     were 
meant    by    thj   king  and    parlia- 
ment of  England  to  b?  free  land: 
the     blight    of     servitude    to   a 
church  is  now  upon  them. 

The  situation  of  th?  few  fami- 
lies who  Qling  to  a  decaying 
township    settimnt    Is    painful, 
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They  havo  .ocn  neighbor  after 
MlBhbor  l:aye.  ani)  Frtnch  fanil- 
lie*  take  ihclr  place.  The  people 
they  vl»ltfd  and  who  vleltjd  th^ni 
•r»  In  tho  United  State.,  tor  oj 

S**  T*""  *"""'  '"^'t  the  town- 
•nipa  the  larga  majority  aought 
the  rfpubllc  Instead  of  our  North- 
weat  a«  if  from  an  InatlnctlTe 
lear  that  no  part  of  Canada  la 
•ale  from  tho  power  that  ex- 
pelled  thorn.  Tho  lack  of  social  In- 
tercourse^ pr.,aes  on  the  wife  and 
bhlldren;  th;  lark  of  mutual  h  in- 
fulness  on  tho  father.  A  feeling 
of  isolation  and  loneilnca,  creeps 
upon  them.  It  la  with  difficulty 
•WTlcca  In  the  church  are  main- 
tained: were  It  not  for  help  from 
5°"f -!»'»«'<»■     funds     It,    door 

when  thore  are  too  few  families 
to  keep  up  iho  school.  The  father 
Hn,*..'^"'"""  ""^  "'""In  eight 
S,»  ♦T,  """  "^'^d  his  chil- 
dren to  It?  What  is  the  dally 
routine  of  that  aehool?    Lcamlng 

f„l  "'?»''«•'  n»y  be  able  to  fol- 
tow  the  church  service  on  Bun- 
day  learning  tho  catechlsm.wlth 
•uch  questions  as  this— 

■Christ  has  established? 

""''**«    Catholic,    apostolic, 
»nd  Roman  church 

.1.    •^t*""'",  apostolic,  and  Ro. 
"man  church. 
"No      outside   the  church  none 
can  be  saved." 

with  a  llttl;  Of  tho  three  K',. 
during  the  intorval,  between 
prayers  and  catechism.  Th- 
teacher  assures  the  father  nis 
children  will  not  b,  asked  to  Join 
In  either,  but  W  knows  from  ei- 
perlcnce  they  wll  bo  involuntari- 
ly fixed  in  th  Ir  memories  by 
dally  hearing.  Thn  th.-  day 
cornea  when  the  priest  Is  to  visit 
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the  school,  and  tho  aeholara   J.oln 
In  preparing  and  decorating     a 
little  shrine.    The  text-books  are 
Catholic,  the  whole    atmoapbers 
of  the  aehool  la  Catholic.   H.e  can- 
not In  oonaclenoo  aend  hla  little 
ones  to  It,  and  so  tho  French-Can- 
adian, who  has  be«n  wanting  hla 
farm,  gets  It,  and  a  week  after 
he  Is  In  poasesslon  a  priest  comes 
to  see  the  new  acquisition  of  his 
church,  for  It  has  a  Joint  proprie- 
torship with  thn  hablUnt  In     It* 
acres.  For  the  first  time  a  priest 
drives  up  the  lane  lined  by  map)  -a 
which  the  grandfather  of  tho  dis- 
possessed    ProtesUnt      planted 
and  levies  tithes  on  the  yield  of 
fields  hla  great-grand  parenta  re- 
deemed from  the  wilderness  and 
which  four  generations  of     Pro- 
testants have  plowed. 

When  the  stream  of  emigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom  set  In 
a  century  ago.  It  was  ao  marvel- 
ous that  any  portion  of  It  sho^Jld 
have  been  diverted  to  the  back 
country  of  Quebec,  that  he  who 
weighs  all  the  conditions  of    the 
times  traces  the  hand  of  design 
-that  God  would   have  planUd 
within  the  bounds  of     the  pro- 
vince a  people  who  would     bear 
testimony  to  hla     truth.      Hun- 
dreds of  families  who  sailed  from 
the  Old  Land  purposing  to  settle 
In  Ontario  were,  by  what  seemed 
to  them  accidental     happenings 
diverted  from  their  Intention  and 
remained  In  Quebec.    Of  the  hun- 
dreds of  first  settlers  I  have  con- 
versed with,  not  one  in  twenty 
said  they     crossed     the  Atlantic 
with  tho  Intention  of  remaining 
n  Cu,^bce.    Was  there  no  purp;»e 
In  this?    Are  tne  settlements    of 
Uisterracn  and  of  Lowland  Scots 
that  rose  In  the  midst  of  the  all- 
pervading  forest  to  be  regarded 
In  no  c.hrr  Ilsht  then  that  which 
tho  economist  vlows  them'     The 
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fundamenUl  truth  ot  Christian 
ity  !•  the  IndlTldualltjr  of     man 
In     hia    relation    to    Ood.    Each 
■tanda  accused  before   him,  and 
for  hia  reconciliation  there  la  no 
provision  for  a  human  Intermedi- 
ary. No  fellow-bcIng  can  e tep  bc- 
twt»en  the  soul  and  Its  maker ;  no 
organliatlon  speak  or  act  for  him. 
In  every  age  and  In  every  country 
there  have    been     men  who  pro- 
feaaed  to  be  the  deputies,  the  re- 
presentatives on  earth,  of    God; 
aaauming  to  speak  for  him  and 
claiming  the     efficacy  of     their 
aervlcea  as  Intermedlariex  In  sav- 
ing souls.    In  no  other  part  of  the 
continent  was  there  more    need 
than  in  Quebec  for  a  body  of  men 
and  women  to  bear  witness    by 
their  lives  that  no  fellow-mortal 
can  stand  between  the  soul  and 
CKJd,  teaching  the  twin  truth  of 
the  individual  responsibility  and 
of  the  spiritual  independence    of 
man.    The  settlers,  so  strangely 
guided    to    .Quebec,     knew     this 
^reat  truth,  but  hid  it  in  their 
materialism,  their  eager  seeking 
Sifter  what  the  world  can  give, 
and  the  example  they  ought     to 
h«tve  .set  was  lost     In    their    ih- 
.consiatent    Uvea,     their  Indltter- 
enoe  to  the  eternal  welfare    of 
the  people  whose  eyes  were  upon 
them.    It  was  their  duty  to    be 
lights,  to  be  witness-bearers    to 
the  sovereignty  of  Christ  and  the 
all-sufficiency  of  his  Intercession, 
yet,  if  by  naught  else  than  their 
neglect  of  associating     together 
to  fan  the  flanK  of  piety,  and  the 
meanness  of   their  contributions 
to  sustain     Gospel     ordinances, 
they    disgraced,        and      finally 
blasted  the  cause  they  were  call- 
ed to  recommend.    Bad  they    re- 
alized the  grandeur  of  their  op- 
portunity, had   they  been  faith- 
ful to  their     duty,     would  they 
have  been     abandoned     to  those 
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who,     from     their  first  coming, 
plotted  against   them?    Th»  Pro- 
testants oj  Quebec  had  presented 
to  them  an  opening  to  do  a  grand 
work.    They  threw  It  away,  and 
as   a    people     they     have     been 
thrown  away.    Will  the  rrmnant 
consider  where  their  fathers  fail- 
ed and  earnestly  set  their  face* 
to  redeeming  the  past?    If     they 
are  to  hold   their  own,  it  must 
be,  first,  by  a  great  spiritual  re- 
vival among  themselves.      They 
have  been  sinned  against,    wan- 
tonly and  aggressively,   but  they 
also  have  sinned  by  not  living  up 
to  the  knowledge  they  possessed. 
The  conventional  talk  about  na- 
tional characteristics  needs  modi- 
fying.   The     difference     between 
the    English    and     the     French- 
speaking  Canadian  Is  not  due   to 
race,  it  Is  caused    by  conditions. 
Give  the    English    boy  the  same 
training  In  youth  as  tho  French 
boy,  and  reverse  the  position  ol 
the  French  boy     giving  him  an 
English  training,     and  see    how. 
little  race  has  to  do  with    the 
traits  we    call     national.     Both 
peoples  are  essentially  the  same. 
That  the  French  have  been  kept 
apart  is  due  to  those  whose  in- 
terest it  Is  to  hold  them  their  ex- 
clusive subjects.    It  Is  the    black 
robe  who  stands  between  kindr.^d 
peoples.      Look    at    the    States 
where  the  French  Canadians  are 
no  longer  under  priestly  i-ontrol, 
and  mark  how  they  develop  and 
rise  to  the  place  nature  drslgncd 
they  should  occupy.    Look  at  :lje 
French  Pirotostants     in     Queboc, 
and  mark  how  they  b?conie  one 
In  heart  and  purpose  with  thelp 
English  neighbors,  wh'.le  retain- 
ing their  language  and  customs.. 
Language  is     no  Insurmountable 
barrier.    The  French  have  an  in- 
alienable right  to  the  language 
they  so  dearly  cherish.      Nature 
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l«i«  bJsn  kind  to  them  in  itlv. 
Ing  thorn  a  rrmarkablo  capacity 
tor  learning  other  language.,  and 
th,.y  are  recognlilng  more  and 
more  that  Engll.h  I.  the  medium 
of  bu-lne,.,  the  key  that  open, 
to  them  the  avenue,  of  advance- 

II  llllon.  of  people.  I  «m  .ure  the 
time  will  never  come  when  they 
will  cea.e  to  apeak  French,  but 
win  ho"?  """  """'«  ^hen  Jhere 
tngll.h,  and  In  thu  they  will 
have  a  great  advantage  over  Iho 
EngL.h  who  only  know  one  Ian- 
Kuagi-  Those  who  .peak  dl.par- 
aglngly  of  the  French,  do  ,o   m 

them  had  they  come  to  know  the 

heart  th»?"'"""  "'  "^O  «"" 
heart  that  arc   native  to  them, 

VLZ  "T'"  ""  a-tau'ed  to  ,o  re: 
gard  them.  They  who  .'act 
«how  the  aame  .pirlt  a.  the 
priesthood  of  Quebec.  In  ralaing 
barrier,    to   prevent      full    Inter^ 

i^"7„°  h'h  ''"'="«""'>•  "'«"Pt- 
u.g  to  bind  th3  French  into  a 
«olldarlty  that  .uit.  their  pur* 
E^'f'  ^^'fy  man  ha.  a  claim  to 
iojudgiedon  hl.own  merit.  ,o 
dUorlmlnato  between  man  knd 
Juan  on  the  .core  of  origin  i.  "",. 

"lan      be   blmd      neither   to   hi. 

make  h.m  feel  that  he  stand,  on 
a  level  With  yourself,  it  I,  high 
time  that  all  di.tlnetlon.  a.  tS 
race  be  dropped  In  the  Dominion, 
that  the  truth  be  recognlred  that 
origin  give,  no  privilrge,  noelalm 
to  superiority,  that  the  highest 
title  is  that  of  bDlng  a  Britf.h 
subject,  and  the  on./ name  or 
any  of  us  to  boast  is  that  of  Can- 
adian To  use  the  term  auton- 
omy In  the  sense  of  prescrvlnE 
iy  public  authority  and  resourol 
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any  race  or  creed  I.  doatruotlve 
of  the  unity  Canada  require.. 
.1...  ""}  '"to'e'-ant  to  propoae 
that  a  church  be  supported  by 
voluntary  contribution.;  aman 
can  be  a  devout  believer  in  its 
teaching  and     yet      con.l.tenlly 

Itandih-.tateboiui.  Are  Am  rl- 
can  catholic,  not    tha    equal    of 
Qu^^bec  catholic?  Yet  thny  p,,  „„ 
tithe,    they  build   their  chSrche^ 
by  voluntary   contributions,  they 
send  their  children   to  the  same 
.chool  a,  their  neighbor.,    when 
a  candidate   for   public  office  so- 
licits their  vote  they  do  not  ask 
whether  he  is  approved  by  their 
bishop,  no  mandement.  are  pro- 
elalmp_d  from     the     altar  tclUng 
what  books  and  newspapers  the? 
must  not  read,     what  meeting, 
they  must  not  attend,  there     Is 
no  Interference  with  freedom  of 
speech  and   press.    Because   Am- 
JlTuh"  '^"*'>°"'=»     ProftsF      their 
fa    h  under  such     dll.,.ent  eon^ 
dltlons  from  those  of  wuebec.who 

^Vhft"?."     ^.If^     "ad  cathillcr 
What  Is  orthodox   south  of  4B 

tf-""w*„'"'  '••'P'-ehenslbie  north  of 
wL  L  "°'=''  Cao'd'an  Catholica 
who  have  gone  to  the  State,  are 
emancipated  from  privilege,  their 
clergy  once  held,  and  are  .til 
counted  among  the  faithful,  why 
islt  wrong  to  advocate  that 
those  on  thl.  side  of  the  border 
be  re  ieved  from  a  system  that 
may  have  had  Its  use  in  feudal 
time,  but    1.     Incompatible  with 

leniZf'°'"  "'     ^"^  *"'"'*"'*'' 

The  church  of  Home  1.  dual  •  It 

Is  a  spiritual  system  and  It  Is  a 

pol.tical  .ystem.      m  the  United 

auebec  t  I.  as  much  political  aa 
.pin  ua  .  The  French  Canadian 
«ho  luuks  back  on  the  history  of 
hi.  race  on  this  continent  will  see 
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tual  Dut  In  It.  political  capacity  L"",""'  "°""'  "»•  '»«■'  "•« 
hat  been  Iti  blight.  Th«  iStol';.  TZlL'"'.'"'^'"  """  *"'■''"'"'  "»• 
ance  that  dror.  the  Hu«uenotN  ,'i°  ,  '  i'  '"  Canada,  for  .he  ha. 
away  wa.  the  primal  cau.er.f  the  ]„.  ^"^  ""  »•'»"'"'»  her  own 
failure  of  New  France  Some  '"I"!*"  •"I  "ot  their..  To 
hacked  the  king,  of  Fi  ce  In  ^'  °y""  """  'controller,  of  that 
keeping  the     habitant.     .a..ai»  "\  '",  ^"^^^  •»"»  been  un- 

l.olatefl,  and  without  that  rduca'-  ZnTi?'.^  t™^  the  aggrandixc 
tlon  that  would  have  enabled  "!.?'  °'  '£"''  °'"'''""  •"''  or.ianl- 
them  to  hold  their  own  wltw  .,  L  °  *"""  tl'o«e  end* 
their  neighbor,  to  the  .outh  It  i^f  JT""  '"'^'"'  ""'"  ""tlonal 
wa.  prle.tly  Intrigue,  tha  th!;?^'  "  "",'"  ™untor»  In 
blocked  Frontenac'.  effort,  to  ,  *[  '  *"""  °'  POUtlc  Hold- 
make  New  France  a  nation  " *.  .  "'*""  °'  """  People  .ub- 
.Under  Engll.h  rule  the  Interc.t.  .,  .''  "'■'I"'*,  they  .peak 
Of  the  habitant,  were,  whenever    ^  ""•  P""-""""""  thru     a 

opportunity  offered,  traded  for  ,  "^  oC  men  the.-  have  trained 
the  advancement  of  the  churrh  1  .  P"'''o.e,  a  .econd  ca.to 
When  foaterlng  the  aspiration.  fh„  '^.f'  '°  """"■  "»'"•  ""t" 
for  national  autonomy  .iltcd  th'  m,.^"'i°' ,'"*'""«•  »"  "««■•  " 
purpose,  of  the  bl.hop.  th"y  J"'*,"'"'  '"«  Dominion  what  Que- 
dapped  the  leader,  on  the  back'  fhL  !\..  ,""  '"'  '"o'^  Province, 
when  de.ertlng  wa.  to  win  ail  I^A  ?'""  th^mwlve.  .afe,  con- 
vantago.  for  the  church  they  dc-  V  ,  '  "^'  "'°  measure  of 
nouncod  them  In  pastoral  letter.  «ome  .  privilege.  In  Quebec  la  the 
It  baa  ever  been  the  .ame  when  '.IV"^"^  of  Rome,  demand.  In 
public  men  have  aerved  Their  ,  ""  °'  '"^  dominion.  What 
purpose  and  become  a  detrlmeiu  i^.?°"?'t'*  '"  '^""'""''  ''  the 
they  were  caat  a.lde.  ApromiS  f'^i?"  °.  '^  "'"""P"  "'  *l«  hour 
ent  llluatratlon  la  found  In  tbo  I,  "»"''"'»  '"I  l-e-"  "l^ter  pro- 
career  of  Mercler.  When  he  Lad  V  l"'',  '^'^^  '»™''  ""at  has 
exhauatcd  his  popularity  by  do-  ,?^  "^''  ""^  Canada  as  a  na- 
Ing  their  bidding,     the     blshon«  J  t"  ''"'"°     ">"'     •'""■'ot  be 

threw  him  awa/^lkl  a  squeezed  ^^.^h'*',';?  •"'  ""tlement  of 
lemon,  by  leaving  him  to  be  de-  ,1!"",  "lu  "1  '°°«  "«  ""Pe"- 
feated  In  the  election  of  1891  No  .L  "  1.  "  •"'""tabllshment  of 
Injury  done  the  habitants  equals  ,  .J  ,*^  °'  """'^  '"  Quebec, 
that  visited  on  the  tens  of  thoi-  f  ^r!"*  h'  *l'?  ""'  '""'  ^^■^<""■^ 
aande  who  have  gone  to  the  New  *  LT  "^H"'"^  '"  '  ""^  "*'"• 
England  States,  with  their  skill  ,r  JJ^^  tragical  fate  of  the 
of  hand  and  their  facllltv  In  Sl^i  '"  'a™  si^ttlements  of  Que- 
learning,  they  ought  to  flu  the  °^  "f  »  "'amlng  to  the  people  of 
best  positions.  From  lack  of  cle-  !k  ,°^''"  Provinces,  to  rise  ai,->ve 
mentary  education,  withheld  „Tth  .r*'  ""/'."'  ""^  «™PP'« 
from  them  In  their  native  oar-  ,  A'"'  *'"^*  '""«  """t  '*  he- 
lahes  beoauee  It  suited  the  our-  [» "  !"'  *'"'  """'"'  *''e  longer 
poaes  of  the  bishops,  they  far  too  ™™'"'«  unsettled,  the  more 
often  fill  the  commole.T  and  <=<""P'"  ""I  <J»"=u!t  It  will  be- 
worat-pald  callings.  Arrogating  °f,T'  ,  A  "v""  °'  '='""■'=''  »>"> 
to  herself  the  character  of  thelj  ,.1  ,L°  ^"'^^  ''  luoorapatlble 
"'  'ueir    with  the  stability  of  the  Domln- 
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Ion.  The  nlateoce  of  that  tti. 
Um  In  on*  proTlaoo  will  b*  lound 
u  .n  union  nftfr  MMlon  of  Int* 
7Mn,  a  monao*  to  the  otiier  pro- 
vlnoM  and  a  con.lant  hlodnnct 
to  tie  proper  workinc  of  tta* 
Itfleral  (oTernment.     No  church 

-i.T""."'**'  *"  *■»•  PuW'o 
weal  be  tWm  a  preference  by  the 
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•tate  OTer  other  churohee,  and 
the  aute  eannot  beoone  the  aer- 
»ant  of  any  chureh  without  ooa- 
>>rln«  a  hundred  troublea.  Sepa- 
ration of  churcd  and  eute  would 
bare  aavpd  the  Kngl '.h-epeokln* 
aettlesieau  of  Ouebec;  eepara- 
tlon  of  church  and  aute  can 
alone  (are  the  Dominion. 
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APPENJDIX 


Extract  from  the  artlclrs  of 
capitulation  of  Montreal,  giving 
those  relating  to  religion.  In  the 
first  of  these  articles  the  French 
governor  asked  that— 

The  free  exercise  of  the  Catho- 
lic, apostolic,  and  Roman  religion 
Bhall  subsist  entire.  In  such  man- 
ner that  all  the  states  and  the 
people  of  the  towns  and  coun- 
tries, places  an  ,  distant  posts 
Bhall  continue  to  assemble  In  the 
churches,  and  to  frequent  the 
sacraments  as  heretofore,  with- 
out being  molested  In  any  man- 
ner, directly  or  indirectly.  These 
people  shall  be  obliged,  by  the 
English  government,  to  pay  their 
priests  the  tithes,  and  ail  the 
taxes  they  were  used  to  pav 
under  thj  government  of  his  most 
Christian  Majesty. 

Answer  of  th?  British  General: 
Granted,  as  to  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  the  obligation 
of  paying  the  tithes  to  the 
priests  will  depend  on  the  king's 
pleasure. 
Th?  French  Governor  ask  -d  that 
The  chapter,  priests,  curates 
and  missionaries  shall  continue 
with  an  entire  liberty,  their  ex- 
ercise and  functions  of  cures  In 
the  parishes  of  the  towns  and 
countries. 

Answer  of  th^  British  General: 
Granted. 


The  French  Governor  asked  that 
The  grand  vicars,  named  by  the 
chapter  to  administer  to  the  dio- 
cese  during  the  vacancy  of    the 
Episcopal  see,  shall  have  liberty 
to  dwell  in  th«  towns  and  coun- 
try parishes,  as  they  shall  think 
proper.    They  shall  at  all    tlme« 
be  free  to  visit  the  different  par- 
ishes qf  the  diocese  with  the  or- 
d  nary  ceremonies,   and    exercise 
all  the     Jurisdiction     they  exer- 
cised under  the  French  Dominion. 
They  shall  enjoy  the  same  right* 
In  case  of  the  death  of  the  future 
bishop,  of  which  mention  will  be 
made     in     the  following  article 
Answer  of  the  British  General: 
Granted     except  what     regard, 
the  following   a.-ticle. 
The  French  Governor  asked  that 
If  by  the  treaty  of  peace.Canada 
should  remain  In  the  power    of 
his  Britannic   Majesty,    his   most 
Christian    Majesty  shall  continue 
to  name  the  bishop  of  the  colony 
who  shall  always  be  of  the  Ro- 
man communion,  and  under  whose 
authority  the  people  shall  exer- 
cise the  Roman   religion 

Answer  of  the  British  General- 
Refused. 

The  French  Governor  asked  that 
The  bishop  shall,  in  case  of 
need,  establish  new  parishes 
and  provide  for  the  rebuilding  of 
his  cathedral  and  his  episcopal 
palace;  and,  in  the  meantime 
he  shall  have  the  liberty  to  dweU 
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In  the  towns  or  parUbes.  as  be 
shall  Judge  proper.  He  shall  bD 
at  liberty  to  Tlslt  his  diocese 
with  the  ordinary  ceremonies, 
and  exercise  all  the  Jurisdiction 
which  his  predecessor  exercised 
under  the  French  Dominion,  save 
that  an  oath  of  tidellty,  or  a 
promise  to  do  nothing  contrary 
to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, may  be  required  of  him. 

Answer  of  the  British  Ct>neral : 
Tills  article  is  comprist^  under 
the  foregoing 

The  French  Governor  asked  that 
The  communities  of  nuns  shall 
be  preserved  in  their  constitu- 
tions and  privileges;  they  shall 
continue  to  observe  their  rules, 
they  shall  be  exempted  from' 
lodging  any  military;  and  It  shall 
be  forbid  to  molest  them  in  their 
religious  exercises,  or  to  enter 
their  monasteries :  safe-guards 
shall  even  be  given  them.  If  they 
desire  them. 

Answer  of  the  British  General  • 
Granted. 

The  French  Governor  aslj.>d  that 
The  preceding  article  shall 
likewise  be  executed,  with  re- 
gard to  the  communities  of 
Jesuits  and  Recollets  and  of  the 
house  of  the  priests  of  St.  Sul- 
plce  at  Montreal ;  these  last,  and 
the  Jesuits,  shall  preserve  their 
right  to  nominate  to  certain  cur- 
acies and  missions,  as  heretofore 
Answer  of  the  British  General: 
Refused  till  the  ijlng's  pleasure 
be  known. 
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their  privileges,     rights,    honors, 
and  exemptions. 

Answer  of  the  British  General : 
Grantee). 
Th-  "French  Governor  asked  'hat 
T'  lavages  or  Indian  al'.les  of 
his  St  Christian  Majesty,  shall 
be  maintained  In  the  lands  they 
Inhabit;  if  they  chooss  to  re- 
main there;  they  shall  not  be  mo- 
lested on  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever for  having  carried  arms, 
and  served  his  most  Christian 
Majesty ;  they  shall  have,  as  well 
as  the  French,  liberty  of  religion, 
and  shall  ketp  their  missionaries. 
The  actual  vicar  general,  and  the 
bishop,  when  the  Episcopal  see 
shall  be  filled,  shall  have  leave  to 
send  to  them  new  missionaries 
when  thay  shall  Judge  it  neces- 
sary. 

Answer  of  the  British  General : 
Granted,  except  the  last  article, 
which  has  been  alreafly  refused. 
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The  French  Governor  asked  that 
All  the  communities,  and  all 
the  priests,  shall  preserve  their 
moveables,  the  property  and  re- 
venues of  the  seigniories  and 
other  estates,  which  they  possess 
in  the  colony,  of  what  nature  so- 
ever they  may  be ;  and  the  same 
estates  shall     bu     preserved  in 


During  the  debate  on  the  Que- 
bee  act,  June  10,  1774,  Serjeant 
Glynn  spoke  as  follows:  To  any 
predilection  of  the  Canadians  for 
their  ancient  laws  and  customs, 
I  should  be  Inclined  as  much  as 
anyone  to  yield,  as  far  as  1  could 
do  so  with  safety;  but  to  carry, 
my  compliance  to  tha  exclusion 
of  the  laws  of  England— to  con- 
sent to  substitute  in  their  place 
the  laws  of  France— and  to  add 
to  ail  thlfi  a  form  of  legislature 
correspondent  to  that  of  the 
kingdom  whence  those  laws  were 
borrowed,  is  what  I  never  cao 
consent  to.  And  I  own  my  objec- 
tion to  the  measure  was  strength- 
ened when  I  was  told,  that  there 
was  a  prejudice  and  predilection 
ill  these  people  favorable  to  those 


laws,  and  that  It  w«,  considered 
«ood  policy  to  avail  ourselves  ol 
Mis  predilection,  to  build  a  ays- 
tem  ot     government     upon  It  so 
contrary  to  our  own.      I  should 
have  thought  It  was  rather  our 
duty,  by  all  gentle  means,  to  root 
these  prejudices  from  the  minds 
of  the  Canadians,  to  attach  them 
by  degrees  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  England,  and  to  rivet  ihe 
union  by  tha  strong  tLs  of  laws, 
of    language,    and  religion.    You 
have  followed  the  opposite  prln- 
clple;   which.   Instead   of   making 
"  a  secure     possession     to  this 
country,  will  cause  It  to  remain 
forever,  a  dangerous  one.    I  have 
contemplated  with  some   horror 
the  nursery  thus  estrfbllshed  for 
men  reared  up   in  Irreconcilable 
*""  "o  t"  our   laws  and    con- 
atitution.    When  I  was   told    by 
Lord    North,     that     th-y    were 
Insensible  to  the  value  of  those 
laws  and  held  them  In  contempt, 
wishing  to  be  bound  by  laws  of 
their  own  maklng-when  I  was 
irin  **;**  t'oy  "aa  no  regard  for 
elvll  rights,  I  must  confess  that 
It  operated  with  me  in  a  contrary 
way  and  I  could  not  help  thlnk- 

I3..»m'  "  ""•'""'^''  »»  "»»''- 
swerabl  >  argument  against  grati- 
fying them.  I  think  that  we 
could  not,  with  humanity  or 
policy,  gratify  them  In  their  love 
of  French  law,  ot  French  religion. 
The  common  safety  is  concerned 
In  our  refusal.  If  the  Canadians 
love  French  law  and  French  re- 
llglon,  and  entertain  opinions 
adverse  to  the  peace  and  safety 
01  the  mother  country,  would  It 
not  be  wise  to  recall  them  from 
their  delusion,  by  putting  them 
m  Immediate  possession  of  civ'l 
rights ;  by  which  they  would  sec 
an  questions  concerning  their 
ovvn  proDerty  dptcrmined  on  the 
fairest  and  most  Impartial  man- 
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ner,  by  laws  which  are  the  beat 
guard  of  the  weak  and  the 
strong  the  Inferior  and  the  most 

WHh„',  ';'.?"'*  "'  '"^  "on'n.unltyT 
Without  they  possess  the  highest 
sense  of  civil  rights,  they  can 
never  be  good  friends  with  us 
or  good  subjects  of  the  king.  .' 
All  this  's  done,  because  it  la 
right  to  Indulge  the  natural  pre- 
dilectlons  of  the  Canadian^  in 
favor  of  their  ancient  laws  and 
usages  I  Let  me,  sir.  In  like  man- 
ner, plead  the  law  In  favor  of  the 
English  merchants-ln  favor  of 
the  English  Inhabitants.  If  it  ba 
cruel.  If  It  be  oppressive,  to  ob- 
trude  upon  the  Canadians  this 
law.  Which  they  have  been  eleven 
years  In  the  exercise  of,  what 
should  be  said  of  those  who  take 
away  the  law  from  the  poor  Eng- 
lish subjects  who     reside  there? 

JLn,.,"'^''     ^"^  »  predilection 
and  liking  for  the  laws  of   their 
ovra  country,     and     claim  their 
prl'  !!ge  of  being  protected,  ac- 
coraing  to  the  usage    and    Just 
principles  of  policy  of  their  an- 
castors.    They  have  settled  there 
In  consequence  of  the  royal  faith 
Pledged  to  thc-i,  that  they  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  law  which 
they  esteem  so  valuable,  and  that 
none  of    their  privileges  should 
be  Infringed.      Is     It  Justice   to 
these  men  to  force  them  to  live 
under  an  arbitrary  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  submit  to  the  ad- 
ministration    of     Justice  by  the 
principles  of  another  law   to  the 
exclusion  of  Juries,  for  the  gratl- 
Icatlon  Of  others,  who  prefer  be. 
Ing  placed  under  a  despotic  form 
of  government?  Is  not  the  grati- 
fication due  to     the     natives  of 
England,  rather  than  to  the  na- 
tives of  Canada?    There   Is     sir 
a  consideration  which  I  will  tub! 

bn'rn'",""'^''"""*'-      Everyman 
born     In     Canada       since      the 
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conquest  must  be  a  tree-liorn  sub- 
ject. In  process  o/  time,  all  will 
be  of  that  description,  and  as 
such,  entitled  to  partake  of  all 
the  rights  and  privilege-  of  the 
system  of  government  which  we 
are  about  to  transmit  to  thrm.  Is 
It  then,  wise.  I  ask,  out  of  the 
prejudices  of  those  who  have  been 
born  under  the  arbitrary  law  of 
another  country,  to  perpetuate  a 
system  of  government,  which  will 
deprive  all  those  who  may  here- 
after be  born,  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  privileges  of  other 
British  subjects? 

Edmund  Ilurke  spoke  thus :  How 
many  years  elapsed,  before  you 
thought  of  making  any  constitu- 
tion for  Canada  at  all  I    And  now 
Instead  of  making  them  free  sub- 
jects of    England,  you  sentence 
them  to  French  government   for 
ages.    I  meant  only  to  add  a  few 
words  upon  the  part  of  the  Can- 
adians, and  leave  them  to    their 
misery.      They     are     condemned 
slaves  by  the  British  parliament. 
You  only  give  them  new  masters 
There  Is  an  end  of  Canada.     Blr, 
having  given  up  a  hundred    and' 
fifty  thousand  of      thess  people 
having  deprived  them  of  the  prin- 
ciples of   our   constitution,  let  us 
turn  our  attention  to  ths  three 
hundred  and  sixty  English  fami- 
lies.   It  is  a  small  number;  but  I 
have  h3ard,  that  the  English  are 
not  to  be  Judged  of     by  number 
but  by  weight;     and     that  one 
Englishman  can  beat  two  Frtn  h- 
men.    L?t  us  not  value  the  pre- 
judice.   I  do  not   know  that  one 
Englishman  can  beat  two  Fr:n  h- 
men;  but  I   know  that,  in    this 
case,  he  ought  to  be  more  valu- 
able than  twenty  Frenchmpn.    if 
you  estimate  him   as  a  freeman 
and  the    Frenchmen     as     slaves. 
What  can  compensate  an  Engi'«b- 
man  for  the  loss  of  his  laws?  D,. 
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you  propose  to  take  away  liberty 
from  the     Englishman,     because 
you  will  not  give  It  to  th:  French* 
I  would  give  It  to  the  English- 
man, tho   ten    thousand   French- 
men should  take  It  against  their 
will.    1  Two-thirds  of   the   whole 
trading  Interests  of     Canada  are 
going  to  be  deprived  of  their  lib- 
erties, and  handed  over  to  French 
law  and  French  Judicature.      Is 
that  Just  to  Englishmen?    Surely, 
the  English  merchants  want    the 
protection  of  our  law  more  than 
the  noblesse  I      They     have  .    j. 
perty  always  at  sea;  which,  .;  it 
Is  not    protected    by  law,  erery 
one  may  catch  who  can.    No  Eng- 
lish merchant  thinks  himself  arm- 
ed to  protect  his  property.  If  he 
is  not  armed  with  English  law.    I 
claim  protection     for     the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  English  fami- 
lies, whom     I    do  know,  against 
the  prejudices  of  the  noblesse  of 
Canada,  whom  I  do  not  know.    I 
must  put  the     hous3    in  mind  of 
what  an     honorable     gentleman 
said  In  the  course  of  this  debate 
—that  it   was   seldom  that  any 
improvement  was    Introduced   In 
any  country,  which  did  not,     at 
first,  militate  against  the  preju- 
dices of  the     people.       Was  all 
England  pleased  with  the  revolu- 
tion?   No,  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority were  sacrificed  to  the  rea- 
son of   the  better  part,  and  the 
Interest  of  the  whole ;  and  we  are 
now  enjoying  the  benefits  of  that 
choice— b?ncflts  brought  upon  the 
ignorant  people,  not  by  force,  but 
with  an   easy   hand.    The  Cana- 
dians are   now   struggling  with 
their  old  prejudices    In  favor  of 
their  former  laws.    A  new  estab- 
lishment   Is    proposed    to  them; 
which    throws    them  Into    some 
disorder,  some  confusion— "All  the 
Interim  is  like  a  phantasma  and 
n  hideous  dream."   The  honorabla 


gentlemen    opposite,  taking    ad- 
vantage of  thiH  confusion,  say- 
We  have  got  a  basis;  let  us    see 
how  much   French   law   wo  can 
Introduce  I    With  a  French  basis, 
there  Is  not  one  good  thing  that 
you  can     Introduce,      with     an 
English  basis,  there    Is    not  one 
*^'r«  '"*'  yo"  can  Introduce. 
.  •  -With  regard  to  state  poll -y 
which  Is   the   last  point  :    shall' 
touch  upon-the  preservation    of 
their  old     prejudices,     their  old 
laws,    their  old  customs,    by  the 
bill,  turns  the  balance  In  favor  of 
France.   Th5  only     difference  Is 
they  will  have  George  the  Third 
for    Lewis    the    Sixteenth.       m 
order  to  make  Canada  a  secure 
possession  of  the  British  govern, 
ment,  you  have  only  to  bind  the 
people  to  you,     by  giving   them 
your  laws.      Give    them    English 
liberty-give  them     an     English 
constitution  _  and       then     whe- 
ther     they     speak      French     or 
English,  whether  they  go  to  mass 
or  attend  our  own  communion 
you  will  render     them     valuable 

"?,  ,"'°'"'  "'"'J-'-t'  <"  Oreat 
Britain.  If  you  refuse  to  do  this 
the  cons3quenco  will  be  most  In- 
jurious: Canada  will  become  a 
dangeroua  Instrument  in  th" 
hands  of  those  who  wish  to  de- 
stroy English  liberty  In  every 
part  of  our  possessions. 
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Koyal  mstructlons  of  Governor 
Carleton  given  3rd  January  1775 

The  establishment  of  proper 
regulations  In  matters  of  ecclesi- 
astical concern  Is  an  obj-ct  of 
l^ff  K™«  Importance,  and  It 
wll  be  your  Indispensable  duty 
to  lose  no  time  In  making  such 
arrangements  In  regard  thereto, 
as  may  give  full  8atlsfact*)n  to 


our  new  subjects  In  every  point 
In  which  they  have  a  right  to 
any  indulgence  on  that  head  al- 
ways remembering,  that   It  is  a 

.hi'™'?","'  ""'  '■•'"'  '"rclseor 
the     religion    of     the  church    o 
Kome  only,  to   which  tbr'y     ara 
entitled,  but   not   to  the  powera 

MsheS'''K"'«r  -'  "  '"'  <"•  ^->"ah! 
Ished  church,  for  that  Is  a  nrc- 
erence,  which  belongs   only      to. 

land  '■''*""""*  '^'""•'•h  or  Eng- 
Upon    these    principles,     there. 

fore,and  to  thj  end  ,  that  our  J-st 

supremacy  in  all  matt:™  cci-leHl! 

astlcal,  as  well  as  civil,  may  have 
Its  due  scope  and  Influence,  It  Is 
our  w:ll  and  pleasure  _ 

First,  that  all  appeals  to,  or 
correspondence  with  any  forelRn 
ecclesiastical        Jurisdiction,      o? 

absolutely  forbidden  under  ver» 
severe  penalties.  ' 

Secondly,  That  no  episcopal  or 
vicarial  powers  be  eierc  setf 
Within  our  said  province  by  an* 
person  professing  the  religion  or 
the  church  of  Rome,  but  suoK 
only  as  are  essentially  and  Indls^ 
pensably  necessary  to  the  free 
ln7t\^  »"»  «on.'«h  reugl™: 
a  license  and  permission  from  yoa 
under  the  seal  of  our  said   p™. 

and  p  easure,     and      under  sucit 

as  mail"'*"'"""  ^'"'  '•-"'•'cf  on» 
as  may  correspond  with  tha  spirit 
'"^P™",''"'-  of  the  act  of  par- 
liament, "for  making  more  offeo- 
tual  provision  for^the  govern- 
;;ment  of     the     province  of  qLc- 

i«  f^'h  *"1"°  P*"™  whatever- 
Is  to  have  holy  orders  conferred 
upon  him,  .or  to  have  the  cure  of 
souls  without  a  license  for  th^t 

f'r'lTou"'^*   """^   "-^  °''"'-* 
Thirdly,  That  no  person    pr- 


m^:Mm.z^''M  jt 
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fesBlng  the  rcllgloD  of  tba  cburch 
of  Home  be  allowed  to  fill  any  ec- 
clesiastical benefice,  or  to  bave 
or  enj>y  any  of  tbe  rights  or 
profits  belonging  thereto,  that  Is 
not  a  Canadian  by  birth,  (sucb 
only  excepted,  as  are  now  in 
possession  of  any  such  benefice) 
and  that  Is  not  appointed  there- 
to by  us,  or  by,  or  undir  our 
authority,  and  that  all  right,  or 
claim  of  right  In  any  other  per- 
son whatever  to  nominate,  pre- 
sent, or  appoint  to  any  vacant 
benefice,  other  than  such  as  may 
lay  claim  to  the  patronage  of 
benefices,  as  a  civil  right,  be  ab- 
solutely abolished.  No  person  to 
hold  more  than  one  benefice,  or 
Bt  least  not  more  than  can  rea- 
sonably b3  served  by  one  and  the 
same  incumbent. 

Fourthly,  That  no  person,what- 
ever,  professing  the  religion  of 
the  church  of  Borne,  be  appointed 
Incumbent  of  any  parish,  in  whiib 
the  majority  of  the  Inhabitants 
shall  solicit  the  appolntmont  of 
a  Protfstant,  and  entitled  to  all 
tithes  payable  within  such  par- 
iah; but,  nevertheless,  the  Roman 
Catholics  may  have  the  use  of  the 
cburch  for  the  free  exercise  of 
theip  religion  at  such  time,  as 
may  not  Interfere  with  the  re- 
ligious worship  of  tbe  Protes- 
tants. And  In  like  manner  the 
Protestant  Inhabitants  In  every 
parish,  where  the  majority  of  the 
parishioners  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, shall,  notwithstandl:  g,  have 
th  ua^  of  th?.  church  for  the 
exercise  of  the  r  religion  at  such 
times  as  may  not  Interfere  with 
the  religious  worship  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics. 

Fifthly,  That  no  Incumbmt  pro- 
fessing the  religion  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  appointed  to  any  par- 
ish, shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  tithes  for  lands,  or   posses- 


sions occupied  by  a  Protestant; 
but  such  tithes  shall  be  received 
by  sucb  persons  as  you  shall  ap- 
point, and  shall  be  reserved    In 
the  hands  of  our  receiver  general 
as  aforesaid,  for  the  support  of 
a  Protestant  clergy  In  our  said 
province  to  be  actually  resident 
within  the  same,  and  not  o^her- 
wlep,  according     to     such  direc- 
tions as  you  suall  receive  from 
us  In  that     behalf.      And  In  like 
manner  all  growing     rents  and 
profits  of  a  vacant  benefice  shall, 
during  such  vacancy,  be  reserved 
for  and  applied  to  the  like  Ukes. 
Sixthly,  That  all  persons  pro- 
fessing the  religion  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  which  are  already  pos- 
sessed of,  pr  may  hereafter  be 
appointed  to    any     ecclesiastical 
benefice,  or  who  may  be  licensed 
to  exercise  any  power  or  auth- 
ority In  respect  thereto,  do  take 
and     subscribe     before    you    In 
council,  or  before  such  person  as 
you  shall  appoint  to  administer 
the  same,  the  oath  required    to 
be  taken  and  subscribsd  by    the 
act  of  1774. 

Seventhly,  That  all  Incumbents 
of  parlsbts  shall  hold  their  re- 
spective benefices  during  good 
behavior,  subject,  however.  In 
cases  of  any  conviction  for  crim- 
inal offenceu,  or  upon  due  proof 
of  seditious  attempts  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  tranquility  of  our 
government,  to  be  deprivcfl,  or 
suspended  by  you  'vlth  tbe  advice 
and  consent  of  a  majority  of  our 
said  council. 

Eighthly,  That  such  ecclesias- 
tics au  may  think  fit  to  enter 
into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony, 
shall  be  released  from  all  penal- 
ties to  which  they  may  have  been 
subjected  In  such  cases  by  any 
authority  of  the  See  of  Rome. 

Ninthly,  That  freedom  of  burial 
of     dead       In      churches       and 


p'rra:,'„^i!'  *°  ""'  ^-"'"" 
Tcnthlj,  That  the  royal  fani  ly 
*3  prayed  for  In  all  churches  and 
plaoea  of  holy  wor.hlp,  In  auch 
mannjr  and  form  aa  are  uaed  In 
this  kingdom;  and  that  Our  Arms 

to  all  such  churches  rnd  places  of 
holy    worship,     but     also  In  all 
courts  of  Justice;    and     that  the 
arms  of  France  be  taken  down  In 
every  such  church  or  court  where 
tney  may  at  present  remain 
.1.    T  *.,*"  ""'"'onarles  amongst 
the  Indians,  whether  esiabiished 
under  the    authority     of,  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  Jesuits,  or  bv  any 
other  eccleaiaatloai  authority  of 
the  Romish  church,  be  withdrawn 
bj  degrees,  and  at  such  times  and 
In  such  manner  as  shall  bo  satis- 
factory to  the  said  Indians,  and 
consistent  with  thj  public  safety 
and  Protestant  missionaries    ap- 
pointed In  their  places;  that   all 
eccleali    Meal     persons     whaUo- 
ever^  ,.     .    ,  church  of  Rome,    be 
InhlblteQ.  upon  pain  of  depriva- 
tion, from  influencing  any  person 
iu  the  making  a  will,  from     In- 
veighing Protestants  to  become 
^tfu'll      °'"      '™°'      tampering 
with  them  In  matter  of  religion 
and  that  the  Romish  priests  be 
forbid  to  Inveigh  In  their  sermons 
against      the       religion  of      the 
church  of  England,  or  to  marry 
baptHe,  or  visit     the     sick,     or 
Bury  any  of  our  Protestant  sub- 
jects. If  a  Protestant  minister  be 
upon  the  spot. 

You  are  at  all  times  and  upon 
•II  occasions  to  give  every  coun- 
tenance and  protection  In  your 
power  to  such  Protestant  minis- 
ters, and  schoolmasters,  as  are 
already    established    within  our 
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CIRCUIT  COURT   8t 

HYACINTHE 

McCord  (J.  8.).  J.    The  declara- 

tion  states  that     the     plaintiff 

Refour,    is  a   priest   and  cure  of 

the  Catholic  mission  of  Ste  c"  Ue 

dant  is  proprietor  of  lot  No.  u 
In  the  8th  range  of  Milton  and  « 
Roman  Catholic  parishioner    llv- 

sion,  to  whose  cure  he  Is  duly 
awlgned,  and  Is  bound  to  pay 
10s  for  tithes  of  grain  on  s.lS 
lot.    Defendant     pleads— 

to\lS.*""""''^''"'"'"'''«" 
ln^  Jl" *  the  mission  being  with- 
in the  township  of  Milton,  where 
the  tenure  U  in  free  and  common 
soccage  and  subject  to  the  law. 
of  England,  which  do  not  require 
the  payment  of  tithes  within  thia 
province. 

8  That  the  mission  has  not 
l««n  either  civilly  or  canonlcally 
erected  Into  a  parish  or  cure 

England  and  In  France  at  the 
earliest  periods  when  tithes  were 
mentioned   they   were   voluntarr 

eXbe^'h""-  "'"'  ""'ybecaZ 
eligible  when  sanctioned  by  auth- 
ority of  law,  which  was  so 
m  France  by  Charlemagne,  AD 
in  England  partially  in  788-7 
and  generally  in  930.  Burne- 
Eccl.  Law  V.  Tithes,  vol,  3  p.X 
of    H.^°'  *'!«'•«"'»•«.  be  no  right 

»w    In  this  province  It  formed       ' 
part  of  the  law  of  the  countr, 
tateoducedbjlheklngsotyX?^ 
Mder  whoee  dominion  that  pwt 

^rlal  Canada  was  subject,    and 
w^re  it  was  f„und  ,„  foree"? 

ITBO.    Edit,  du  mols  de  Mai,  1669, 


iilSJiif*" 
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B7  tbe  unpenal  statute  14  Geo. 
III..  0.  83,  sect.  5,    It  la  enacted 
tbat  the  Inhabitants  of  Quebee, 
proteHing     the     religion  of  the 
"church     of     Rome     may    have, 
"hold,     and    enjoy  the     free  ex- 
"erclw    of       the        religion      of 
"the     church  of     Rome .  .  .  and 
"that     the     clergy    of    the  said 
"church  may    hold,    receive,  and 
"enjoy  their  accustomed  dues  and 
"rights  with  respect  to  such  pcr- 
"Bons  only  as   shall  profess  the 
"said  religion."    Had  this  clause 
remained  alone  In  the  statute  It 
might    perhaps   be    argued    that 
the  permission  should  extend  to 
the  entire  province  of     Quebec 
1)Ut  by  the  9th  section  all  doubt 
la  removed    by      the     following 
proviso.      "That  nothing    In  this 
"act  contained  shall  extend,     or 
"be  construed  to  extend,  to  any 
"lands  that  have  been     granted 
"by  his  Majesty,   or  uhall  liere- 
"after  be  granted  by  his  Ma J  sty, 
"his  heirs     or     successors,  to  be 
"holden  In  free  or  common  soc- 
"cage."    The  next  and  only  other 
statute  on  the  subject  Is  81  Geo. 
III.,  c.  81,  sec.  85,  which  confirms 
and  contains  the  above  provision, 
with  a  further  restriction,  that 
•where  i  Protestant  shall  possess 
land,  which  In  the  hands  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic     would     have  been 
liable  to  tithes,  such  land  shall 
cease  to  be  so     subject  to  that 
Tight. 

Such  then  Is  ;he  present  state 
of  the  law  of  the  country,  and 
there  being  a  positive  prohibition 
to  the  extension  of  the  rights  of 
tithes  to  lands  held  la  free  and 
common  soccage,  I  am  bound  to 
maintain  the  second  plea  pleaded. 
Slcotte  (or  plitntiff:  deBou  h:r- 
Tllle  (or  defendant. 


PREAMBLE  OF  RECTOltlES  ACT 
Vic.  44-5. 
Whereas     the     recognition    of 
legal  equality  among  all  religious 
denomlnatlonb     is     an  admitted 
principle  of  colonial   legislation; 
and  whereas  In     the     state  and 
condition   of      this    province,     to 
which     such     a    principle  Is  pe- 
culiarly applicable,  it  Is  dca'rable 
that  the  same  should  receive  the 
sanction  of  direct  legislative    au- 
thority, recognlilng  and  declaring 
the  same  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  civil  polity ...  it  la 
hereby  declared  and  enacted,  Ihit 
the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  religious  profession  and  wor- 
ship,  without  discrimination    or 
preferer       so  as  the  same  be  not 
made  an  excuse  for  acta  of  licen- 
tiousness or  Justification  of  prac- 
tices inconsistent  with  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  province,  Is,  by 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  tils 
province  allowed  to  all  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  within  the  same. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  12 


PreTiou  scase  Is  dated  June  10 
^854. 


The  declarations  referred  to  by 
Sir  A.  T.  Gait  in  his  two  pam- 
phlets are  too  long  to  quote. 
Judge  Routhier  gave  two  decis- 
ions in  cases  of  actions  for  libel 
bPsed  on  sermons  preached  by 
parish  cures,  In  which  he  laid 
dovra  the  rule  that  what  was  said 
by  a  priest  In  discharge  of  his 
ecclesiastical  functions  he  could 
not  be  called  to  account  before  a 
secular  court.  The  first  Judg- 
ment was  upheld  by  the  court  of 
appeal.  Tbe  second  was  quashed 
In  review.      The  following  sent- 
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encei  •urriclently  Indicate  Judge 
Bouthler'a  readinc  ot  the  law— 

Eccleiiaitica     cannot  be  pnxe- 
outed  before  aecular  tribunals  for 
ecclealaatlcal  mattera.    A  layman 
who  asaerta  he  haa  been  defamed 
by  a  cure  In  a  aermon  delivered 
from  the  pulpit,  cannot  aue    for 
damagea  in  civil  tribunala  for  de- 
famation, preaching  being  a  mat- 
ter eaaentlailjr  ecclealaatlcal.   •  , 
At  the  first  glance  thrown  upon 
thla  caae.  I  asked  myself  It  I  was  a 
Judge  competent    to  decide  It,  If  It 
pertained  to  me,  a  layman,  to  cen- 
sure a  priest.  ...  The  priest  in 
the  pulpit,  spealiing  In  the  name 
of  God,  in  virtue  of  his  divine  mla- 
•lon.  completely  eludes  my  Juris- 
diction,    and    1  have  no  quality 
(claim)  to  decide   whether  he  a- 
busee  his  sacred  ministry  or  not. 


There  appeared  In  a  Three  Rivers 
paper  In  1870  a  program  for 
the  direction  of  electors  at 
the  approaching  Dominion  el  c- 
tions.  It  was  endorsed  by 
the  Bishops  of  Montreal  and 
Three  Rivers  in  pastoral  let- 
ters. Here  arc  three  quota- 
tions from  the  program— 

"It  la  Impossible  to  deny  that 
"politics  are  cloaoly  bound  up 
"with  religlou,  and  that  Ihs  srp  i- 
"ration  of  the  church  and  the 
"state  Is  an  absurd  and  iinpiou« 
"doctrine.  This  Is  particuiirly 
"true  of  the  constitutional  rule, 
"which,  attributing  to  parlinmnnt 
"all  power  of  legislation,  places 
"In  the  hands  of  those  who  coni- 
"pose  it  a  double-edged  weapon 
"which   might  become   terrible. 

"It  Is  for  this  it  becomes 
•necessary  :  that  those  who  exe:  - 
"else  this  legislative  aulhoiity 
"should  bo  In  perfert  hirninny 
"with  ihe  teachings  o:   ^h^•  c  hur.  h 


"It  la  for  thla  it  la  the  duty  of 
"Catholic  eiectora  to  cbooae  for 
"their  repreaentatlvea  men  whoae 
"principles  are  ptr'Bctiy  aound 
"and  aure. 

"The  full  and  entire  adhealon 
"to  Roman  Catholic  doctrlnea.  In 
"rellgloua  politics  and  social 
"economy,  ahould  be  the  flrat  and 
"principal  quallticatlon  thatCath- 
"olic  eiectora  should  exact  from 
"the  Catholic  candidate.  It  la  the 
"safest  criterion  of  which  they 
"can  arall  themseivea  to  Judge  o( 
"men  and  things." 

"We  belong  in  principle  to   the 
"Conservative  party;  that  is  to 
"say,   to  that   which  constitutes 
"ItHelf  the  defender  of  social  autta— 
"ority.      It     la  sufficient  to  oay, 
"that  by  the  Conservative  party, 
"we   do  not    mean  every  set    of 
"men  who  have  no  other  tie  than 
"that  of    personal     Interest  and 
"ambition ;  but  a  group  of    men 
"aincerely     professing    the  aame 
"principlea  of  religion  and  natton- 
"ality,     preserving     In  their    in- 
"tegrlty  the     traditions  of     tho 
"old     Conservative  party,    which 
"may  be  summed  up  In  an  Invlol- 
"able  attachment  to  Catholic  doc- 
"trines,  and  an  absolute  devotioa 
"to    the     national     interests   ot 
"Lower  Canada. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  elector* 
"not  to  give  their  suffrages  but 
"to  those  who  will  entirely  con- 
"form  to  the  Instructions  of  the 
"church    in  these    matters." 


Bishop  of  Dlrtha,  assisting  in  the 
Montreal  diocese,  In  a  sermon 
on  the  Sunday  before  the  elec- 
tion ot  June,  1875,  said— 

"The  L'.beral  Cathsiic  professes 
"to  believe  In  the  truths  of  the 
"faith,  but  he  rejects  the  inter- 
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hrenco  of  the  church  In  secular 
"•ff«lr..  He  dne.  r.ot  want  the 
priest  to  meddle  In  politic*  II« 
"therefore,  exclude,  Ood  from' 
"men  In  human  affair..  Thir  In 
•n  error  condemned  by  popea 
""  ,  .^""'^IN.  ...  The  priest 
•hould  be  your  adviser  In  polltl- 
"cal  affalm." 
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Pastoral    jeltcr     of      22nd   Sept 
1875.  from  the  united  bNhops  : 

"The  church  Is     a  perfect    so- 
ciety,  distinct  and   Independent 
from  civil  society,  and  she    has 
'necessarily     received  from     ncr 
I'founder  authority  over  hcrch'.l- 
"dren     to     nialntnln      order   and 
"unity.  .   .  Not  only  Is  the  church 
Independent  of  civil  society   she 
"Is     superior.  ...  the     state     1, 
therefore  In  the  church,  and  not 
the  church  In  the  State." 


In  a  pastoral  letter,  dated  Feby 
8.  1870,  thD  Bishop  of  Montreal 
warned  his  people  against 
lilberallsni.  The  precautions 
to  avoid  being  led  astray  by 
Liberalism  are  summed  up  In 
this  rule,  which  every  one  is 
advised  to  repeat  In  his  heart- 


In  a  mandenient  issued  March  21 
1877,  the  Bishop  of  Itlmouikl' 
condemned  the  Judgment  of 
the  court  in  setting  aside  an 
election  In  Bonaventure  on 
account  of  priestly  Influence. 
The  Bishop  said— 

"To     pretend      that      electors 
should  be  free  from  all  law  ei- 
"ccpt  civil  law.    Is  to  will   that 
during     elections,     the   law    of 
Ood  and     that  of     the  church 
should  be  suspended.  .  .  a  third 
"error,  no  less  pernlclouB,  is  that 
civil  courts  are     charged     with 
"correcting     the    abuses,    which 
I'may  slip  into  preaching  or     re- 
"fusing   the  sacramcnta.  Th" 

"church  alone  has  the  right  to 
"Impose  limits  which  shall  not  bo 
■eicecdcd  by  the  preacher  In  the 
"unfolding  of  the  doctrine 
"The  Influence  of  the  priest  over 
his  flock  comes  from  his  sacer- 
|dotal  character,  his  divine  mis- 
sion. .  .  How  does  one  dare  to 
'call  the  threatening  of  the 
'refusal  of  the  .acraments  to 
those  who  do  not  submit  them- 
selves to  the  direction  of  their 
pastors,  a  fraudulent  proceed- 
ing?" 


'"}  hear  my  cure,  my  i  „re  hears 
the  bishop,  the  bishop  hears  the 
•Pope,  and  the  Pope  hears  Jesun 
•Christ,  who  assists  him  with  his 
'divine     spirit  In  rendering     him 
'•infalllb'e  in    the     teaching  and 
■government  of    His  church      By 
"keeping   this  rule   In  mind,  and 
resoectInK   the  priest  as     they 
^|would  thjir  Saviour,  goDd  Catho- 
lics need  not  fear  to  go  astray." 


On  Tuesday,  Oct.  29.  -76,  the  Jubi- 
lee of  Bishop  Bourget  as  a 
priest  was  celebrated  In  Notre 
Dame  church  Hnntrea],  Fa'.hT 
Braun  was  the  preacher.  His 
sermon  was  printed  by  auth- 
ority. Following  are  extracts 
from  It— 

"The  church.  Ui  the  eyes  of 
"modern  governments,  is  no  more 
"considered  as  a  society  eom- 
"pletcly  lndopenrt„nf  „,  th-  state 
"having  Itself  the  rights  confld- 


"ed  to  It  by  Iti  Divine  Founder- 
Tight  of  ■eir-coTernment;  rlglii 
of  ponewlnR  and  of  auuUnl.ter- 
ng  propcilj.;  light  of  lUBklng 
iaw«     binding    upon      the    con- 
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".olence.anc,  To  wh.uh  th^  S  u'e    •■  aw  '  ITiZt  inr  r^"  ""'""" 


'•hould  lubmlt  J  ilghto:  being  tho 
"c.   y  power  that  can  define  the 
"Invalidating        Inipcdinicnia     to 
"marriage,  that    can     deternilne 
"the  form  of  marriage,  that   can 
Judge  matrimonial  eauea  to  pro- 
"nounco  upon  the  validity  of  the 
"conjugal    tie;   right    of   erecting 
'parishes     Independently  of     the 
"State;  right  of     Buperinicnding 
and  directing  education  In  pub- 
"llc  schools.    People  do  not    con- 
"slder  any  more  than  the  heads 
of  nations  nnd   their  leglslfltors 
"that   they  owe  submission,  res- 
"poct  nnd  obedience  to  the  church 
•■Just  as  much     as     the  humblCNt     •Dln.ling  on  the 
clt  sen,    and  that  the  n.ore  elc-    •pendentlv       of 
"vated  they  are  In  the     eyes     of     ■  "•      *"^  •     °' 
"men,  the    more     formidable  ac- 
"count  they  wiii   have  to  render 
"to  God  for  their  want  of  respect 
"and  submission  to  the  laws    of 
"holy   church. 
"In   future    every  upright   and 
logical  man,  enlightened  by    the 
"leal  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy 
will  say :  Yes,  we  most  heartily 
"adhere  to  the     constitutions  of 
the   church.    Yes.  they   bind    in 
conscience  Independently  of    the 
"sanction  of  the     state.      Thero- 
"fore  the    church     Isanindcp-n- 
'dent    society.      Every  one      ad- 
"mlts  this  principle.    The  state  Is 
'subordinate  to  the  church.     This 
"truth  Is  admitted.     No  one  now 
'dares  to  deny  these  two  Catholic 
"dogmas.    But  many,  for  a  logical 
'turn  of  mind,  do  not  see  the  con 


•TepudlBtlng  their  erri.is.  w;i;  at 
"length  recognlie  tlic   initii- i,  o- 

"cl.iinied  by  the  Kirst  i'y.m:;\  of 
"Quebec.    The  law  of   the  church 

Itself   enacts     tho   eccle  li  iHtical 


the  state,  and  it  is  the  riuiy  uf 
"the  state     to     recogn  r.c   these 

laws  and  submit  to  ihor.i.  The 
"church  can,  inasmuch  as  It 
"thinks  proper,  requir,-  from    the 


the 

'Ih  no 
■■.  but 
r      In 

'li-aft 


state  a  civil  sanction  r 
'■laws.  This  sanction  ,■ 
"new  obligation  to  the  ii 
"helps  the  eiecution  thru 
"this  case  It  is  not  a  bill 
"of  a  law,  which  the  ciiu.'cli  luo- 
"poses  to  the  eianiinati  in  „,„i 
■■discussion  of  a  parllniiu'ut  it  is 
■■n  law  already  madi>,  nnd  which 
■the  church  alone  has  a  right  to 
■make,  a  law  which  is  airculy 
■binding  on  the  conscience,  IimIi. 
the      sane Moo 


of  the  state,  and  for  which 
•the  church  claims  n  pm  'ly 
■■civil  action  and  sanction.  The 
'  state  dees  not  enact  the  1  nv  ,  or 
"does  It  discuss  the  same;  ur  i  is 
"beyond  its  Jurisdiction,  a  „[.„. 
"1  ly  sanctions  it  civilly.  j;,st  as 
"the  church  proposes  it.  withiut 
"havlig  the  right  to  change,  omit 
"or  add  anything. 

"As  the  church  enacis  ii.s  own 
"laws,  so  does  It  also  Judge  ec- 
"clesiastlcal  matters  indepcn- 
■•dently  of  the  state's  ci.urts  to 
'cause  the  church's  decision-,  to 
"be  respected.  The  chu/cli  ,ie- 
"cides  In  matrimonial  cnnc-j  p -c- 
"scrlbes  the  forma  of  nnrriaircs 
"and  the  state  Is  honored  by' 
"causing  the  decisions  of  the 
"church  to  be  observed.  The 
'church   has  the   possession    and 


•sequences  which  flow  from  these    "admT„,»/I-t!,  ^^  r'""™""    """ 

■     inclples,    and    dare     to  doubt    ■.rnrt^l      ,     I  °"   °'  '™'P"™>ltlw, 

Hem     BmV  'h.    i„  "Independently  of  the  atme-  nn.1 

.earat^iL^;^^;;-;:  "/^ ;^:^z^';jnd^- ;^™ 
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"llon«.  The  thurth  anjo/i  it.  ini- 

'iiiuHltle..  nnd  tho  .tate  prot.  'ta 

It  n»aln«t  the  laerllittlauii  man 

•whi.  .voulil  wi.h   to  violate  Ihoin 

Thi"  churuh  erect,  diocmo.   and 

pail.tiM.  and  the  .tale  help,  ihp 

chureh  In  all     it,     work..     tIih 

ohuicli  walche.orer  and  dlrocl. 

the  MliooN.  and  It  approve,  th., 

_  teiihjr.     that    parent,  choo.e, 

and  the  >tate  hasten,  freelv  to 

«rnnt  It.  proteetlon  and  a.,l,t- 

ant-e.     A  Chrl.tian  Kovernment  !■ 

far  from  Imitating  tho«e  LIbeial 

Kovorninont.   who  arroKate      to 

thcMiiwIve.  all  riKht  and  power 

In  K,  ho,il,,  which  I'very  where  be- 

•amw  Hchoolma.ierK,  and    which 

youth.  Such  i.  the  union  of 
church  and  .tate  and  our  vener- 
»blo  pontiff  ha.  devoted  hlx  life 
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to    tlw    «t«n»th»iiln«  of     thl* 

;unlon.    All  the.e  truth.  ,r.  the 

oorollarla.  of  the  church',  inde- 

pandiDc*,    proclaimed    by     the 

"council  of  Quebec." 

Father  Hraun  .nmmed  up    the 
prlnclp:...  he  had  laid  down  thua : 

The  .upremac)'  and  Infallibility 

of  the  I'ope ; 
The  Independence  and  liberty  of 

the  church; 
The  .uboidlnatlon  and  .ubml.- 
"Ion  of  the     church     to  the 
State;  In  ca»e  of  conflict  be- 
tween them,  Ihn  ihiirch  to  ,1c- 
cldc,  the  state  to  .ubmlt 
For  whoever  follow,  and  defenda 
thc.e  principle.,  life  and  a  ble.a- 
Ing;  fop  whoever  reject,  and  com- 
bat.  them,  death  nnd  a  cur.e 
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